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FOREWORD 


Teachers  have  asked  for  a  more  definite  and  detailed  organization 
of  the  objectives  to  be  achieved  and  of  ways  and  means  for  the  attain- 
ment of  these  objectives.  This  Course  attempts  to  provide  such  an 
organization  of  objectives  and  ways  and  means  for  selection  and 
daptation  and  use  by  teachers.  It  is  hoped  that  the  Course  will  be 
helpful  to  teachers  in  providing  a  background  of  rich  experiences  for 
the  children. 

There  is  doubtless  need  for  adjustments  to  be  made  in  the  matter 
nd  method  of  education  to  the  end  that  what  is  taught  and  learned 
n  the  schools  will  find  larger  application  in  the  life  of  the  pupil  in 
he  school  and  out  of  the  school  and  in  later  adult  life  of  the  individual, 
he  old  adage  "learn  to  do  by  doing"  finds  greatly  enlarged  applica- 
lon  in  this  Course  of  Study.  Added  to  the  learning  to  do  there  is 
earning  to  think  and  to  acquire  knowledge  while  doing.  The  aim  of 
his  Course  of  Study  is  to  encourage  desirable  growth  in  knowledge, 
ills,  habits,  right  attitudes  and  ideals  by  offering  many  varied  activi- 
les  which  meet  the  needs  of  the  children.  More  emphasis  on  activi- 
les  if  not  less  on  subject  matter  will  doubtless  make  school  education 
f  greater  practical  value. 

It  is  pretty  generally  agreed  that  there  are  too  many  separate  sub- 
ects  in  the  elementary  school  course  of  study.  The  attempt  has  been 
lade  in  this  Course  to  bring  greater  unity  into  the  whole  program 
r  the  education  of  the  child  in  these  grades.  Lines  of  demarcation 
etween  subjects  do  not  exist  in  living  and  should  have  less  existence 
learning.  It  is  believed  that  the  printing  of  the  whole  Course  of 
tudy  in  one  unit  and  organized  in  such  a  way  as  to  show  the  relation- 
ips  existing  among  the  several  activities  and  subjects  will  contribute 
ot  a  little  to  the  effectiveness  of  the  work  in  the  Kindergarten.  First. 
3cond  and  Third  grades. 
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This  Course  of  Study  has  been  prepared  by  a  Committee  composed 
of  the  following  supervisors,  principals  and  teachers: 

Julia  Letheld  Hahn,  Chairman 

Josephine  Saunders.  Vice-Chairman 

Helen  Sutro  Greensfelder,  Secretary 

Lew  A.  Ball 

Esther  Sarah  Bahls 

Cicely  J.  O'Connor 

Lina  Hanson 

Mary  Lillian  Hill 

Gladys  Dexter  Hoagland 

Ethel  P.  Roth 

We  arc  deeply  indebted  to  the  members  of  the  Committee  for  their 
work. 

The  Committee  acknowledges  the  receipt  of  very  valuable  help 
from  a  number  of  teachers,  supervisors  and  principals,  and  from  mem- 
bers of  the  faculties  of  the  San  Francisco  Teachers'  College  and  the 
University  of  California. 

This  Course  of  Study  for  the  Kindergarten  and  Primary  Grades  was 
first  adopted  by  the  Board  of  Education  for  use  in  the  schools  for  the 
session  1924-25.  Following  and  growing  out  of  the  experiences  m  the 
use  of  the  Course  during  that  year,  the  Course  was  revised  and  continued 
in  use.  The  favor  with  which  this  Course  has  been  received  bv  the 
teachers  in  the  department  and  by  teachers  elsewhere  warrants  che  re- 
printing of  the  Course  in  its  present  form. 

J.  M.  GWINN, 

Superintendent  of  Schools. 
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I.  EDUCATIONAL  VIEWPOINT 


Any  educational  procedure,  to  be  effective,  must  attempt  to  meet  the 
demands  of  life  outside  the  school.  Present  day  life  demands  initiative 
rather  than  passivity,  independent  thinking  rather  than  bhnd  following 
of  direction,  and  active  participation  in  the  world's  affairs  rather  than  a 
Hm.ited  accumulation  of  facts  apart  from  their  use.  We  should  measure 
the  success  of  our  teaching  by  the  degree  to  which  we  help  children  live 
in  this  democracy  of  ours  and  assume  the  responsibilities  necessary  to  a 
full  and  purposeful  life.  Modern  educational  procedure  has  not  sprung 
up  suddenly  and  arbitrarily,  but  represents  a  unification  of  the  best  ten- 
dencies and  movements  of  a  decade.  Modern  education  cannot  be  dog- 
matic. 

Insofar  as  the  activities  of  the  child  in  school  work  are  whole-hearted 
and  purposeful,  desirable  growth  results. 

References: 

Bonser  The  Elementary  School  Curricu- 


lum. 


.Macmillcin 


Ch.  II 


Jennings 

Watson  [  Suggestions  of  Modern  Science 

Meyer  (       Concerning  Education. 
Thomas 

Caldwell  Cook  The  Play  Way 

John  Dewey  Schools  of  Tomorrow 

Colin  Scott  Social  Education 


Macmillan 


Vlacmillan 


Ch.  1.  11 
Ch.  I 
Ch.  I.  V 


Ch.  I 
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II.    EDUCATIONAL  AIMS 

The  most  striking  objectives  in  kindergarten-primary  education  at  the 
present  time  are  these : 

A.  To  keep  the  proper  balance  between  the  child's  mental  and  phys- 
ical activity  by  giving  the  growing  muscles  a  chance  for  exercise  in  the 
various  activities  of  the  day. 

B.  To  help  the  children  gain  sound  mental  and  emotional  stability. 
To  do  this  we  must  see  that  children  are  happy:  that  their  relations 
toward  one  another  are  natural  and  friendly;  that  they  work  without 
strain,  and  that  they  are  given  a  rich  and  stimulating  school  environ- 
ment, because  they  think  with  things. 

C.  To  train  children  in: 

1.  Practical  efficiency. 

2.  Good  citizenship. 

3.  Good  health  habits. 

4.  Wise  use  of  leisure  time. 

(aj  By  helping  them  form  right  habits  in  the  care  of 
the  room  and  materials,  in  personal  hygiene,  in  the  mak- 
ing of  rules  for  self-government,  in  co-operation  toward 
a  common  end.  in  acceptance  of  the  teacher  as  final 
authority. 

(h)  By  encouraging  children  to  do  their  own  plan- 
ning and  working,  as  far  as  is  practical,  guided  by  the 
teacher  and  the  group. 

(c)  By  helping  children  acquire  skill  in  the  use  of 
m.aterials  and  in  the  subjects: — language,  reading,  writ- 
ing, number,  etc.  (These  skills  are  acquired  with  less 
difficulty  if  developed  in  connection  with  children's 
needs  and  interests,  because  divided  attention  and  effort 
are  not  present.) 

In  the  teaching  of  the  subject  care  must  be  taken  that: 

1.  Training    follow   development.    fSee:    Suggestions  of 
Modern  Science  to  Education.  ) 

2.  Technic    or    the    mechanical    side    never  overshadow 
thought. 

3.  The  children  have  many  avenues  of  expression  and 
interest. 
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III.    OUTLINE  OF  CHARACTERISTICS  OF  EARLY 
CHILDHOOD 

A.  Physical  Characteristics 

One  of  the  most  characteristic  tendencies  of  early  childhood  is  the 
tendency  to  be  physically  active.  The  child  must  be  physically  active  to 
grow,  and  his  chief  neecl  is  growth.  During  the  primary  period  the  use 
of  the  larger  muscles  predominates — 'His  dominant  conscious  life  is  that 
of  sensation  arid~mcn'ement.  At  this  time  the  larger  neuro-muscular 
combinations  must  be  developed." — Home.  In  his  early  stage  of  devel- 
opment the  child  soon  tires  if  persistent,  fine  work  is  required  of  him. 
All  his  school  activities  should  involve  the  large  fundamental  muscles, 
and  should  be  free  from  restraint — spontaneous,  joyous.  "Monotony 
retards  learning,  especially  with  very  small  children."  There  should  be 
frequent  periods  of  relaxation  and  rest,  frequent  opportunities  for  play 
and  for  changes  of  position.  "The  mental  powers  can  wait  for  their 
exercise  but  those  of  the  muscle  must  be  utilized  soon,  if  at  all." — T yler. 

B.  MEiNTAL  Characteristics 

Children  of  the  primary  grades  live  in  a  wonderful  world,  "full  of  a 
number  of  things."  They  are  constantly  exploring  this  world  of  theirs 
by  getting  sensations,  making  movements,  and  asking  questions.  The 
kindergarten  child  asks:  "What  is  it.'"  the  primary  child,  "What  is  it 
for?"  The  child  thinks  with  things.  His  is  the  age  of  knowing  many 
things  and  going  many  places.  He  is  interested  in  activity  rather  than 
the  product.  This  interest,  however,  increases  with  growth  and  the  sec- 
ond and  third  grade  pupil  becomes  more  critical  of  the  product.  This 
interest  in  construction  is  strong  throughout  the  entire  period.  There  is 
keen  enjoyment  in  the  handling  of  the  tools  and  materials  needed  for  his 
product,  which  at  all  times  must  serve  a  purpose  or  meet  a  need  in  the 
child's  life. 

The  child  of  this  age  is  fearless  in  self-expression.  His  responses 
are  spontaneous  and  immediate.  Imagination  of  both  the  creative  and 
constructive  type  is  very  vivid.  Voluntary  attention  is  not  easy  to  give 
and  attention  of  any  kind  is  quickly  distracted.  His  inhibitions  are 
weak.  His  retentive  powers  are  good,  relatively  speaking,  but  the  mem- 
ory image  is  weak  and  inaccurate,  and  he  has  little  abilitv  to  rccill  vol- 
untarily. 

C.  Social — Moral  Characteristics 

The  first  few  years  of  school  life  are  pre-eminentlv  the  period  of  indi- 
vidualism in  which  the  child  seems  selfish.  His  child  mind  relates 
everything  to  self  and  he  does  the  thing  that  secures  him  the  most  advan- 
tages— he  does  the  thing  that  pays.  The  law  of  his  nature  at  this  time 
impels  him  to  conform  to  his  environment  in  such  a  way  as  to  get  as 
much  pleasure  and  as  little  pain  as  possible. 

For  the  child  of  this  age  moral  training  is  largely  social  adaptation 
which  he  must  receive  through  experiences  in  school.  Situations  should 
be  provided  to  appeal  to  the  play  instinct,  which  is  prominent  at  this  age, 
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and  to  his  desire  to  do,  in  order  to  form  right  habits  and  attitudes,  such 
as  obedience,  consideration  of  others,  respect  and  reverence. 

Later,  at  the  age  of  six  or  seven,  the  child  becomes  more  gregarious 
and  works  as  part  of  a  friendly  group.  Opportunity  should  be  given 
for  the  gradual  taking  over  by  the  children  of  responsibility  for  the  or- 
ganization and  conduct  of  the  group,  thus  forming  habits  of  self-control. 

1.  Discipline 

In  a  well-disciplined  room  the  children  practice  self  control,  which 
demands  the  ability  to  feel  the  need  of  law  and  order,  the  ability  to  keep 
laws  made  by  self,  or  group,  the  ability  to  respect  the  rights  of  others 
and  the  ability  to  work  quietly.  All  the  children  are  engaged  in  free 
activities,  free  conversation  and  opportunity  for  choice  of  work,  but 
there  is  no  place  for  freedom  which  runs  into  license.  The  teacher's  work 
is  to  help  and  guide,  rather  than  to  direct  and  command.  "The  most 
important  thing  is  to  have  children  accept  responsibility  for  each  other 
and  seek  to  make  school  a  place  where  all  are  working  together  for  the 
good  of  the  whole." 

"Under  a  natural  system  of  education  there  can  be  no  absolute  stand- 
ard of  discipline.    Right  behavior  is  a  relative  condition  to  be  deter- 
mined by  its  appropriateness  to  the  occasion." — Caldwell  Cook. 
Characteristics  of  Early  Childhood 

D.    References : 


Tyler 
Lee 

Jennings 

Watson 

Meyer 

Thomas 

Norsworthy 

Whitley 
Wordsworth 
Kirkpatrick 
Patty  Hill 


Growth  and  Education. 
Play  in  Education. 


Ch.  L  VIII.  IX 


Suggestions  of  Modern  Science  to  Edu- 
cation. Ch.  I 


Psychology  of  Childhood. 
Psychology. 

Fundamentals  of  Child  Study. 
A  Conduct  Curriculum. 


Ch.  XV 
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IV.    THE  USE  OF  THE  PROJECT  IN  KINDKRG ARTEN— 
PRIMARY  EDUCATION 

Dr.  Kilpatrick  defines  a  project  as  a  "whole-hearted  purposeful  act 
carried  on  amid  social  surroundings."  Every  word  of  the  definition  is 
significant.  For  an  activity  to  be  the  child's  project  it  must  be  entered 
into  whole-heartedly.  The  child  must  feel  the  purpose  of  the  undertak- 
ing. This  does  not  mean  that  the  purpose  always  has  to  be  suggested  by 
the  child  himself.  The  suggestion  may  come  from  another  child,  from 
the  teacher,  may  be  suggested  by  materials  at  hand,  or  may  be  thought 
of  by  the  child  himself.  The  child  must  accept  the  purpose  whole- 
heartedly as  his  own,  in  order  that  the  force  of  the  purpose  shall  "fur- 
nish the  drive,  guide  the  learning  process  and  fix  the  aim."  When 
children  are  habitually  encouraged  to  do  their  own  thinking  and  plan- 
ning there  is  a  steady  increase  in  their  ability  to  suggest  their  own  pur- 
poses and  carry  them  out,  always  respecting  the  rights  of  the  group  with 
which  they  are  working  "amid  social  surroundings." 

Projects  may  be  individual  or  group  (large  or  small).  A  project 
may  be  completed  in  a  few  minutes  (as  the  playing  of  a  story ) ,  or  may 
involve  many  subjects  and  last  for  several  weeks  (as  the  preparations 
for,  and  giving  of  an  Easter  party) .  It  is  doubtful  whether  any  project 
should  cover  all  the  work  of  the  school  for  a  long  period  of  time.  A 
day's  work  consisting  of  many  smaller  activities,  as  well  as  group  and 
individual  contributions  to  a  larger  one.  seems  the  most  natural  develop- 
ment for  little  children. 

Projects  may  be  of  the  following  types: 

1.  Purposeful  doing — the  embodiment  of  an  idea  or  purpose  in 
outward  form;  as  the  writing  of  a  sign  for  the  room,  the  making  of 
a  hat  to.  wear  to  the  Easter  party,  the  planning  and  giving  of  a  puppet 
show,  etc. 

2.  Purposeful  enjoying — the  appreciation  of  an  esthetic  ex- 
perience, as  listening  to  a  story  or  poem,  getting  acquainted  with  the 
pictures  in  the  room,  listening  to  a  selection  on  the  victrola.  enjoying 
watching  the  swans  in  the  pond.  etc. 

3.  Purposeful  solving  of  an  intellectual  difficulty  such  as  reading 
a  story  to  find  out  why  all  the  animals  went  into  the  cave  .^nd  v^vc 
came  out,  why  San  Francisco  grew  so  rapidly,  etc. 

4.  Purposeful  obtaining  of  an  item  or  degree  of  skill — Ic.irnmg 
for  its  own  sake — such  as  trving  to  reach  third  grade  standard  in 
"Haggerty  Reading  Test."  trying  to  check  up  improvement  in  writing 
each  week,  etc. 

Types  1  and  2  function  most  with  children  in  the  lower  grades.  In  the 
use  of  the  project  method  teachers  should  keep  in  mind  the  following 
points: 

1.  An  understanding  of  the  fundamental  principles  underlying 
the  use  of  the  project  is  absolutely  necessary  for  its  proper  use.  TSee 
list  of  references  for  teachers'  reading.") 

2.  Children  must  be  trained  to  discriminate  between  essentials 
and  non-essentials.    The  teacher  must  guide  and  suggest  worthwhile 
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developments.  Dr.  Dewey  says,  '  There  is  no  ground  for  believing 
that  the  teacher  should  never  suggest  anything.  The  wise  teacher  is 
very  much  more  likely  than  the  child  to  know  what  his  own  interests 
and  impulses  mean.  But  the  suggestions  must  fit  in  with  the  child's 
dominating  mode  of  growth." 

3.  Teachers  must  realize  that  drill  has  a  place  in  the  project 
method,  but  that  the  need  for  the  drill  must  be  felt  by  the  child, 
because  it  arises  in  an  activity  which  cannot  be  completed  by  him 
without  the  drill. 

4.  Most  of  the  minimum  requirements  of  the  curriculum  may  be 
met  through  the  use  of  the  project  if  the  teacher  is  skilful  enough  to 
see  the  leads  to  subjects. 

5.  Projects  of  the  intellectual  and  esthetic  types  (2  and  3)  should 
not  be  neglected,  although  the  projects  involving  construction  arc 
easiest  to  encourage  with  little  children. 

6.  A  careful  checking  of  minimum  essentials  gained  through  the 
project  is  necessary. 

A.     Special  project  references: 

The  Elementary  School  Curriculum,  Bonser. 

Child  and  the  Curriculum,  Dewey. 

How  We  Think,  Dewey. 

Interest  and  Effort  in  Education,  Dewey. 

A  Conduct  Curriculum,  Patty  S.  Hill. 

The  Play  Way,  Caldwell  Cook. 

Child  Training,  Angelo  Patri. 

The  Project  Method,  Kilpa trick. 

List  of  references  on  Project  Method  in  Education: 

Library  Leaflet  No.  8,  Bureau  of  Education,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Projects  in  the  Primary  Grades,  Krackowizer. 
Child  Life  and  the  Curriculum,  Meriam. 
Organic  Education,  Marietta  Johnson. 

The  Laws  of  Learning  are  of  utmost  importance  in  the  development 
of  the  modern  school.  According  to  Dr.  Thorndyke  nothing  beyond 
these  laws  is  needed  to  teach  any  of  the  sut)jects  of  the  curriculum. 

The  three  main  Laws  of  Learning  are: 

1.  When  a  modifiable  bond  is  ready  to  act,  to  act  gives  satisfac- 
tion; not  to  act  gives  annoyance. 

2.  Other  things  being  equal,  use  tends  to  strengthen  bonds,  dis- 
use to  weaken  them. 

3.  When  a  modifiable  bond  acts,  it  is  strengthened  or  weakened 
according  as  satisfaction  or  annoyance  results. 

Law  1 ,  which  is  called  the  Law  of  Readiness,  means  that  we  should 
give  the  child  the  knowledge  or  skill  when  his  interest  in  getting  it  is 
greatest.  This  law  also  puts  upon  the  teachers  the  responsibility  of  stim- 
ulating a  readiness  for  the  work  best  suited  to  the  stage  of  development 
of  the  child. 

Law  2.  which  is  called  the  Law  of  Exercise,  states  the  psychology  of 
drill.   Other  things  being  equal,  qualifies  the  statement  in  such  a  way 
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that  we  realize  that  drill  to  be  effective: 

1.  Must  take  place  in  a  natural  situation.  (  This  bars  all  arti- 
ficial situations  which  demand  parrot-like  repetition.) 

2.  Must  be  varied.  (This  bars  all  deadly  monotonous  procedure 
and  demands  many  different  live  drills.) 

3.  Must  be  recognized  by  the  child  as  a  necessary  step  to  accom- 
plish his  purpose.  (This  bars  mechanical  drill  without  motive  on  the 
child's  part.) 

Law  3,  which  is  called  the  Law  of  Effect,  means  that  when  learning 
is  accompanied  by  interest  and  effort  on  the  child's  part  it  is  more  thor- 
ough and  more  lasting  and  that  the  opposite  is  true  if  interest  and  effort 
are  not  present. 

Basis  for  Guiding  the  Development  or  Activities 

1.  Encourage  the  activity  which  appeals  most  to  your  group  of 
children. 

2.  See  that  the  activity  keeps  pace  with  the  development  of  the  chil- 
dren. (For  example:  A  second-grade  store  would  involve  different  tech- 
nic from  a  first-grade  store.) 

3.  Encourage  the  activity  which  gives  the  greatest  opportunity  for 
right  attitudes  and  habits  as  well  as  knowledge  and  skill. 

"Too  many  activities  should  not  be  attempted.  A  few  carefully 
chosen  projects  followed  up  persistently  with  care  as  to  execution  and  the 
attempt  to  get  all  the  possible  values  in  the  way  of  growth  in  ideals  of 
work,  worthwhile  tastes,  skill  in  technique  and  the  acquisition  of  useful 
facts  must  be  our  constant  objective.  There  is  much  danger  from  scat- 
tered effort  and  growth  of  lax  habits  of  thinking  and  working,  unless 
we  check  up  our  progress  constantly  with  the  standards  of  attainment  set 
in  our  outlines  of  subject  matter.  One  big  project  at  a  time,  with  atten- 
tion to  minor  ones  which  arise  from  unexpected  yet  valuable,  aroused 
interests,  is  probably  the  best  plan  of  work." — Helen  M.  Reynolds. 
Seattle. 

The  important  holidays  and  festivals  of  the  year,  such  as  Washing- 
ton's Birthday,  Easter  or  Spring  time.  May  Day.  Thanksgiving  and 
Christmas,  afford  opportunities  for  the  Kindergarten,  First.  Second  and 
Third  Grades  to  plan  large  group  celebrations,  each  class  contributing  a 
part  of  the  program,  to  which  parents  and  friends  may  be  invited. 
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V.  POSSIBLE  ACTIVITIES  OR  UNITS  OF  STUDY 

(Suggestive  List) 
A.  Kindergarten  Activities 
(Teachers  at  liberty  to  choose  from  these  or  substitute  others) 

1.  FALL: 
Vacation  experiences. 
"At-Home"  day  for  parents. 

Home  activities  (related,  played  or  drawn)  . 

Class  room  adornment. 

Local  business  street. 

Planning  and  building  a  play-house. 

Play-house  accessories. 

Dressing  dolls. 

Care  of  animals  and  pets. 

Autumn  leaves — gathering  and  room  decoration. 
Observation  of  caterpillar,  cocoon  and  butterfly. 
Health  plays  developed  from  children's  suggestions. 
Scrap  books. 

Vegetable  and  fruit  party. 
Dairy — making  butter. 
Moving  picture  show. 
Story  party. 
Circus. 

Natural  park. 

Transportation — cars,  automobiles,  wagons,  boats,  trains,  aeroplanes. 

Farm. 

Harvest. 

Hallowe'en,  Brownie  party. 

Thanksgiving  festival.     (Stress  spirit  of  thankfulness  and  harvest 

rather  than  historical  side.) 
Thanksgiving  play. 
Birthday  parties. 
Doll's  party. 
Doll's  theater. 
"Corner  Beautiful." 

2.  WINTER: 

Toys  for  physical  activities — Stick  horses,  reins,  braided  rag  jumping 

ropes,  bean  bags,  etc.     (See  Physical  Education.) 
Dolls — Rag  dolls,  paper  dolls,  doll  show. 

Orchestra — making  instruments:  Drums,  tambourines,  violins,  ban- 
jos, cymbals,  etc.    (See  under  Music.) 
Store. 
Market. 

Occupations  of  people  in  the  neighborhood. 
Toy  shop. 
Gift  shop. 

Gifts  for  parents,  friends,  children  in  hospital. 
Christmas  party:  decorations,  costumes. 

Christmas  play,  such  as  dramatizing  of  "Little  Kitten's  Christmas 
Wish." 
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Winter  weather,  warm  clothing,  umbrellas,  etc. 
Valentine  Day. 
Valentine  store. 
Post-office,  post  man,  etc. 
Patriotic  celebrations. 

3.  SPRING: 

Spring  trip  to  the  country. 

Gardens — Seed-planting,  caring  for  plants. 

Flower  shop. 

March  winds;  kites,  balloons,  etc. 

Playground. 

Park. 

Seasonal  games. 
Beach  activities. 
Play-house. 
Library. 

Puppet  show:  using  toy  puppets. 
Birds'  return;  nests,  etc. 
May  Day  festival. 

Easter  Festival — Easter  gifts,  hat  store,  fashion  show,  dolls  for  party, 

picnic  and  egg  hunt  in  park. 
Vacation — Camping  trips,  outdoor  activities. 
Indians — Outdoor  life.  \ 

4.  PROJECTS 
Type  II 

Listening  to  a  story. 
Listening  to  a  poem. 
Enjoying  music. 
Interpreting  music. 
Composing  original  poems. 
Composing  original  songs. 

Getting  acquainted  with  room,  materials,  pictures,  etc. 

Suggestive  List  of  Smaller  Activities 
Caring  for  one's  own  belongings. 
Sharing  in  the  care  of  the  room. 

Arranging  flowers,  with  attention  to  color  and  beauty. 

Collecting  materials. 

Printing  titles  for  pictures. 

Formulating  own  health  rules. 

Formulating  rules  of  conduct. 

Telling  stories  of  experience. 

Playing  in  the  doll  corner. 

Playing  on  the  slide. 

Participation  in  programs  and  assemblies. 

Making  co-operative  pictures,  such  as  moving  picture  reel. 

Giving  a  party. 

Celebrating  a  birthday. 

Taking  part  in  Kindergarten  orchestra. 

Changing  pictures  according  to  season. 
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Decorating  room  for  special  occasions. 

Dramatizing  favorite  stories.  ■ 
Giving  puppet  shows,  etc. 

5.   DETAILED  DESCRIPTIONS  OF  TWO  KINDERGARTEN 

PROJECTS 

A  Kindergarten  Project 
(This  project  was  worked  out  in  a  kindergarten  in  the  San  Francisco 
Schools  during  the  spring  term,  1924.) 

Furnishing  the  Three  Bears'  Home  and  Playing  in  It, 

I.  How  the  Project  Arose 

The  children  in  my  kindergarten  enjoy  the  Three  Bears  better  than 
any  other  story.  Consequently,  they  chose  to  dramatize  the  story  on 
many  occasions. 

At  first  they  were  satisfied  to  play  the  story,  using  the  available  fur- 
niture in  the  kindergarten.  Later,  this  did  not  satisfy  some  of  the  chil- 
dren, who  began  to  be  more  discriminating  in  their  choice. 

One  day  the  children  were  getting  the  different  size  chairs  and  tables 
ready  to  play  the  Three  Bears  when  some  second-grade  boys,  who  were 
gathering  material  for  box  furniture  they  were  making,  brought  several 
different  size  boxes  into  the  room.  Two  kindergarten  boy's  said, 
"Couldn't  we  make  some  chairs  and  beds  for  the  Three  Bears?"  Quite 
a  number  of  children  stopped  their  work  when  they  heard  the  boys  ask 
me  this  question  and  came  up  to  talk  it  over.  So  we  decided  to  work 
out  this  project.  All  of  the  work  came  about  in  a  natural  way.  Noth- 
ing was  forced. 

Five  boys  undertook  to  gather  the  wood  and  boxes  necessary  to 
make  the  furniture.  Here  was  a  good  opportunity  for  selection.  Only 
good  strong  boxes  were  accepted. 

We  visited  the  .furniture  factory  next  door  to  the  school,  where  the 
boys  were  given  an  opportunity  of  seeing  that  all  materials  used  were 
perfect.  Smooth  boards  were  used  and  each  piece  that  was  to  be  used 
for  the  chairs  that  were  in  the  process  of  making  had  been  cut  and  meas- 
ured and  fitted  perfectly  when  put  in  place.  They  were  shown  that  one 
side  corresponded  perfectly  with  the  other. 

II.  The  Habits  Formed  Were  Varied 
All  of  the  children  in  the  kindergarten  co-operated. 
They  learned  that  through  the  adjustment  of  their  social  relation- 
ship they  could  work  harmoniously  and  accomplish  more  work.  This 
was  brought  out  finally  when  everything  was  completed  and  they  were 
ready  to  play  the  "Three  Bears."  They  were  anxious  for  different  chil- 
dren to  play  the  characters,  and  suggested  themselves  that  all  those  who 
wanted  to  play  should  be  given  an  opportunity  to  do  so.  They  learned 
to  be  courteous  and  attentive  to  those  who  were  playing  the  parts. 

The  girls  learned  to  take  care  of  the  beds,  change  the  paper  covers 
when  they  were  soiled,  and  to  shake  pillows  and  air  the  beds  daily.  The 
girls  also  took  care  of  the  table,  making  new  cloths  and  napkins  when 
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necessary.  Cleanliness  about  a  house  in  general  was  brought  out  daily. 
The  girls  learned  to  put  flowers  on  the  table,  and  to  arrange  and  care 
for  the  flowers  by  themselves.  It  was  a  new  experience,  in  most  in- 
stances, for  the  girls  in  my  class  to  put  flowers  on  a  dining-room  table. 
Soon  they  came  to  enjoy  doing  this  purely  from  an  artistic  standpoint. 
Two  girls  in  particular  who  arranged  the  flowers  frequently  came  to  me 
often  and  would  say,  "Don't  they  look  pretty:*"  This  encouraged  chil- 
dren to  bring  flowers  to  school,  and  soon  we  had  so  many  brought  in 
daily  that  it  was  necessary  for  the  children  who  arranged  the  flowers  to 
learn  to  choose  the  best  ones.  After  several  discussions,  they  decided  to 
use  only  the  freshest  and  longest  stemmed  ones  which  were  brought  in. 
III.  Language  Opportunities  Utilized 

There  were  many  fine  discussions. 

The  first  one  after  we  decided  to  work  on  the  "Three  Bears"  was 
carried  on  mainly  by  the  boys  who  were  anxious  to  make  the  furniture. 
We  discussed  what  kind  of  wood  and  boxes  they  were  to  bring  in.  The 
children  agreed  that  only  "good  ones"  would  be  accepted,  as  furniture 
was  made  out  of  good  boards.  They  then  discussed  bringing  in  boxes 
of  different  sizes. 

The  boys  finally  selected  their  boxes  and  started  to  make  the  three 
beds. 

The  girls  had  been  inactive  so  far.  When  they  saw  the  boys  work- 
ing so  happily,  some  of  them  came  to  me  and  suggested  making  bed 
covers  and  pillows.  The  other  girls  finally  joined  the  group  and  I 
asked  them  to  think  about  the  colors  for  each  bed  cover  and  pillow. 

It  was  necessary  then  to  call  the  whole  group  together  and  decide 
what  color  each  bed  was  to  be  painted.  I  showed  the  children  some  pic- 
tures of  painted  beds  with  covers  and  pillows  to  harmonize.  Almost  im- 
mediately the  majority  chose  light  blue  for  the  baby's  cover  and  pillow. 

One  girl  said.  "Babies  always  have  blue  things."  A  great  deal  of 
time  was  spent  deciding  what  colors  mother  and  father  should  have. 
Finally  pink  was  chosen  for  the  mother's  bed  and  dark  red  for  the 
father's  bed.  A  boy  decided  this  by  saying.  "Father's  bed  should  be 
darker  than  mother's  bed  because  fathers  are  stronger  than  mothers,  and 
strong  people  like  dark  colors." 

The  boys  discussed  the  kind  of  boxes  they  should  find  for  the  chairs 
and  tables.  Their  experience  in  selecting  material  for  the  beds  was  very 
helpful,  so  only  a  short  discussion  w^as  necessary. 

The  girls  then  discussed  how  to  get  some  light  blue  material  for  the 
baby's  pillow.  No  light  blue  material  was  available.  They  had  none  at 
home.  So  the  whole  group  took  this  up.  In  most  cases  their  home 
experiences  are  so  limited  that  it  is  very  difficult  to  get  them  to  bring 
material  from  home. 

Finally  one  child  said.  "If  you  put  some  white  cloth  in  some  iodye 
blue  color  it  will  come  out  blue."  He  had  confused  iodine  with  dye. 
but  at  all  events  he  had  the  idea.  So  we  talked  about  dyeing  material 
and  I  promised  to  bring  some  blue  dye  to  school. 

As  new  things  were  added  to  the  furnishings  we  discussed  caring  for 
them.  These  included  bed  covers,  pillows,  airing  beds,  having  clean 
table  cloths  and  napkins  on  the  table. 
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A  discussion  was  necessary  when  we  wanted  to  fill  the  three  pillows. 
What  was  used  in  pillows  at  home?  What  could  we  use?  Finally,  after 
an  investigation  of  pillows  at  home,  a  boy  brought  in  floss  from  a  near- 
by factory  which  was  enough  for  two  pillows.  As  there  was  nothing  to 
fill  the  other  pillow  with,  and  as  no  one  had  any  suggestions  to  offer, 
I  had  to  suggest  snipping  some  material  into  tiny  pieces  for  this. 

After  everything  was  finished  we  had  discussions  on  giving  all  a 
chance  to  play  parts,  and  for  those  who  were  spectators  being  polite  dur- 
ing the  dramatization.  Also,  as  the  children  wanted  to  play  the  Bears 
daily  for  quite  a  while,  it  was  necessary  to  be  careful  in  selecting  the 
players.  We  decided  that  only  polite,  careful  and  helpful  children  should 
play. 

We  discussed  the  decoration  of  a  dining  room  table.  Why  we  should 
have  flowers  on  the  table  if  possible. 

The  following  grammatical  errors  were  corrected: 

"I  seen,"  "I  done,"  "It  is  me,"  "Me  and  Mary." 

Addition  of  following  words  to  the  child's  vocabulary:  Foot  board, 
-  head  board,  size,  measure,  strong,  napkin,  napkin  ring,  high,  low, 
decorate,  round,  square  and  ruler. 

The  story  was  dramatized  when  all  of  the  furniture  and  furnishings 
were  finished. 

IV.  Number  Experiences 

Much  counting  was  necessary.  Nearly  everything  revolved  around 
three.  There  were  three  beds,  bed  covers,  pillows,  chairs,  napkins,  napkin 
rings  and  bowls. 

Then  the  boxes  had  to  be  measured  to  get  enough  the  same  size  for 
each  bed,  but  different  size  boxes  for  three  beds.  The  head  and  foot 
boards  for  the  beds  also  had  to  be  measured. 

The  boards  used  for  the  chairs  were  also  measured,  and  especially  one 
chair  which  was  sawed  in  order  to  make  arms.  Much  care  was  taken  to 
have  both  sides  even. 

The  bed  covers  and  pillows  had  to  be  measured  to  fit  the  three  beds. 

The  children  who  made  the  beds  had  to  be  shown  that  the  head  board 
should  be  higher  than  the  foot  board.  This  was  done  through  pictures 
mainly. 

V.  The  Handwork 

This  included  box  furniture,  three  beds,  three  chairs  and  a  table. 
Covers  for  the  beds  were  made  out  of  paper  and  decorated  with  wall 
paper  to  match  the  beds,  which  had  been  painted  when  they  were  com- 
pleted. 

The  beds  were  decorated  with  wall  paper  pasted  on  the  head  and  foot 
boards. 

Three  pillows  were  made,  two  of  pink  cretonne  were  sewed  by  the 
girls.  Later  these  were  stuffed  and  sewed  together.  The  baby's  pillow, 
as  I  have  mentioned  before,  was  made  of  muslin  which  had  been  dyed 
blue  by  the  children  a  few  days  prior  to  this.  It  was  sewed  and  filled  as 
the  other  two  were. 

Several  table  sets  were  made:  a  table  cloth  and  three  napkins  in  each 
set.  Napkin  rings  were  introduced.  All  of  these  sets  were  made  of 
green  paper  to  match  the  dining  room  furniture,  which  was  painted 
green. 
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Three  clay  bowls  were  made  for  the  porridge. 
As  each  article  was  produced  the  children  discussed  the  merits  of  the 
finished  product. 

The  children  in  our  school  district  usually  find  little  fault  with  a  fin- 
ished product.  I  believe  they  admire  a  child  who  actually  goes  through 
with  an  undertaking.  They  see  so  much  at  home  that  is  incomplete  that 
when  some  one  brings  forth  a  finished  product  it  is  usually  sufficient. 

VI.  The  Health  Habits 

The  children  learned  to  have  a  clean  table,  and  many  were  introduced 
to  the  use  of  napkins.  Many  of  the  children  in  this  district  have  no  table 
cloths  or  napkins  at  home. 

They  learned  that  clean  bed  clothes  are  essential,  and  that  a  bed 
should  be  aired  and  made  daily.  I  taught  them  also  how  to  shake  pil- 
lows.   Then  we  spoke  of  sleeping  with  the  windows  open. 

We  emphasized  the  necessity  of  washing  our  hands  before  eating. 

VII.  Social-Moral  Habits 

The  children  learned  to  share  their  food.  Papa  and  Mamma  Bear 
shared  their  porridge  with  the  Baby  Bear  because  Goldilocks  had  eaten 
his.  This  led  to  sharing  daily  lunches,  as  all  children  cannot  bring 
lunches  from  home. 

They  decided  it  was  the  polite  thing  to  do  to  thank  any  one  who  helps 
us.  It  is  also  polite  not  to  enter  any  one's  house  without  being  invited 
to  enter. 

Most  of  the  children  learned  to  share  materials,  and  to  work  together 
harmoniously. 

Best  of  all,  they  learned  to  respect  one  another's  rights. 

Altogether,  it  was  "a  whole-hearted,  purposeful  act  carried  on  in  its 
social  surroundings." 

THE  MOVING  PICTURE  PROJECT 
(This  project  was  worked  out  in  a  Kindergarten  in  San  Francisco 
during  May  and  June.  1924) 

The  kindergarten  is  located  near  a  small  district  with  the  usual  dis- 
trict "movie."  The  children  all  seemed  to  be  quite  familiar  with  this 
theater,  and  often  told  tales  of  the  pictures  in  story  time. 

One  day  Ward  asked  for  a  piece  of  cardboard  "to  make  a  movie." 
I  gave  him  a  large,  strong  piece,  and  he  cut  two  slits,  one  on  either  side, 
and  ran  a  piece  of  paper  through  them.  Fortunately,  the  same  day  one 
of  the  girls  drew  two  connecting  scenes  from  the  "Three  Bears."  These 
I  pasted  on  a  large  piece  of  paper  and  we  had  our  first  movie  performance. 
It  was  nearing  the  end  of  the  term;  the  children  were  quite  ready  for  a 
large  project. 

The  group  discussion  followed  and  suggestions  fell  thick  and  fast. 
The  consensus  of  opinion  the  first  day  seemed  to  be  in  favor  of  a  ticket 
house,  seats  arranged  with  four  aisles,  four  ushers,  who  should  be  girls, 
and  a  ticket  man  to  sell  tickets  and  one  to  collect.  The  ushers  were  to 
have  special  costumes — green  sweaters  with  white  skirts  and  bands  for 
hats  ^copied  from  a  movie  house  downtown).    Many  suggestions  for 
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reels  were  received,  but  we  decided  on  the  "Three  Bears,"  "The  Three 
Little  Kittens"  (which  they  had  seen  in  a  puppet  show  in  the  lA 
Grade),  "Little  Red  Riding  Hood"  and  "Jackie  Coogan"  in  "Circus 
Days." 

The  reels  were  a  stimulus  to  drawing.  The  important  parts  of  each 
story  were  portrayed  clearly  so  that  the  story  was  easily  understood.  For 
instance,  in  the  "Three  Bears"  there  was  a  picture  of  the  house,  the 
three  bears,  "Goldilocks,"  the  three  bowls  of  mush  on  a  table,  the  three 
chairs  (graduated  as  to  size) ,  and  the  three  beds.  Many  children  came 
to  me  with  a  picture  saying  it  was  for  the  movie. 

The  next  step  was  the  selection  of  a  name.  We  voted  on  three,  "The 
Golden  Gate  Theater"  being  the  popular  choice.  First,  an  orchestra  was 
suggested.  Then  we  had  to  plan  instruments.  Drums  and  horns  were 
popular.  Then  one  boy  wanted  a  violin,  another  wanted  "a  violin  so 
big  that  it  had  to  stand  on  the  floor,"  another  wanted  a  banjo  because  his 
father  played  one,  another  boy  had  brought  us  a  toy  xylophone  to  see,  so 
he  was  chosen  to  make  one.  Only  one  girl  was  permitted  in  this  orchestra 
— the  pianist — a  couple  of  boys  building  her  a  piano  out  of  large  blocks. 
The  drums  were  made  of  coffee  cans,  the  horns  from  thread  molds,  the 
xylophone  from  a  box,  and  the  rest  were  cut  from  heavy  cardboard  with 
elastic  bands  held  by  collar  buttons  for  strings.  The  leader  was  chosen 
for  his  ability  to  keep  time  and  when  I  complimented  him  he  said  that 
he  had  watched  the  leaders  downtown  and  that  was  why  he  knew  how. 

Vaudeville  called  for  singers  and  dancers  who  had  to  practice  their  art 
and  make  their  own  costumes.  The  audience  made  hats  and  purses. 
Every  one  in  the  kindergarten  had  a  share  in  this  project  and  all  were 
keenly  interested. 

Language  Involved 

(Signs  were  printed  advertising  the  performance,  such  as  the  "Three 
Beajrs  Will  Play  Today,"  "Marian  Will  Dance,"  also  signs  for  the  ticket 
office  were  made.  Each  child  told  the  story  of  his  picture  as  it  was 
shown.) 

The  dramatic  play  was  quite  interesting.  The  audience  bought  tickets 
and  presented  them  to  the  ticket  man.  An  usher  showed  them  to  a  seat. 
They  removed  their  hats  and  quietly  awaited  the  performance.  The 
leader  entered,  bowed,  tapped  his  baton,  and  the  orchestra  rendered  a 
selection.  Next,  the  vaudeville  performance — two  dancers  and  two 
singers.  Then  the  curtain  arose  and  the  "feature"  was  shown  with 
accompanying  explanations. 

Number  Involved 

The  number  of  aisles  and  ushers  was  planned.  The  number  of  tickets 
needed  for  families  involved  counting.  I  was  quite  amused  when  one 
"father"  with  a  child  bought  only  one  ticket.  The  children  immediately 
shouted  "two,"  but  he  said  that  he  did  not  need  a  ticket  for  the  child. 

Handwork  Problems 

The  ushers  made  their  dresses,  the  actors  their  costumes,  the  ticket 
man  his  hat  and  coat,  the  orchestra  men  their  instruments  and  collars 
and  neckties,  and  the  audience  made  hats  and  purses. 
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Music 

Rhythm  played  an  important  part  in  our  project.  Wc  had  many 
orchestra  rehearsals  and  tried  the  different  times,  4-4,  3-4.  6-8.  etc.  Wc 
had  try-outs.  too.  for  children  to  sing  in  our  show  and  original  songs 
were  encouraged. 

R-\BiTS  Formed 

Standards  for  ushers  and  ticket  men  were  set — polite,  quiet  children. 

Standards  for  the  orchestra — children  who  would  watch  the  leader 
and  mind  him  quickly. 

Standards,  too.  for  the  audience — children  who  would  not  whisper 
during  the  pictures  and  disturb  others. 

The  use  of  the  aisles  was  discussed  and  also  the  fire  rules. 

In  all.  I  think  this  project  was  the  most  inclusive  I  have  ever  devel- 
oped. It  lasted  nearly  four  weeks,  included  every  child  and  culminated 
in  performances  for  the  first  and  second  grades. 


B.    PRIMARY  ACTIVITIES 
(  Grades  1 .  2.  3  i 

1.  Fall — 

Furnishing  doll  house  (Grades  1.  2). 
Furnishing  play  house  (  Grades  1.2). 
Stores:  department,  grocery,  etc. 
Nature  work: 

Caterpillars,  cocoons  and  butterflies. 

Birds,  bird  houses,  bird  charts. 

Tadpoles,  insects,  etc. 

Animal  books. 

Autumn  leaf  and  seed  collections. 

Seed  sale. 
Lumbering  TGrade  3  '. 
Transportation  'Grades  1.  2.  3V 
Countrv  party  i  Grade  H. 
Miniature  village  (  Grades  2,  3). 
Beach  activities  (Grades  1.  2,  3). 

Health:  \ 

Individual  health  charts. 

Health  plavs. 

Cafeteria. 

Health  jingles. 

Health  books. 
Circus. 
Bank. 
Bazaars. 

Automobile  show. 
Playground. 

Robinson  Crusoe  (  Grades  2.  3). 

Library. 

Farm. 

Harvest. 

Hallowe  en  party. 
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Thanksgiving  festival. 

Thanksgiving  play:    Pilgrims.  Indians. 

Holidays,  festivals: 

Labor  Day. 

Admission  Day. 

Discovery  Day. 
Housekeepers' club  (Grade  3). 
Books  we  have  read. 
"Corner  of  Beauty." 
Book  of  original  poems  illustrated. 
Blueprint  border  of  leaves  and  grasses. 
Beautiful  views  of  California. 
A  World's  Fair. 
Clubs: 

Self  improvement. 

Self  control. 

Good  health. 

Reading. 

Bird  and  Flower  clubs,  etc. 
2.  Winter — 

/  J  Peirce 

(  Story  of  Leather        \T.  A.  Owen  Pub.  Co. 

How  we  are  clothed:  /  Story  of  Cotton  Plant  I F-  Wilkinson 
\  [  Appleton. 

/  Story  of  Silk  Sara  Bassett. 

V  The  Four  Wonders       Rand  McNally. 
Collection  and  booklet  of  materials. 
Community  life: 

Fire  department. 

Police  department. 

Street  cleaning  department. 
Various  weeks,  such  as: 

Clean-up  week. 

Boys'  week,  etc. 
Decoration  of  room  for  special  occasions. 
Art  galleries. 
Weather  charts. 
Calendars. 

Dictionaries  (Grades  2,  3). 

Alphabet  book  (Grade  2) . 

Paper  dolls  and  their  needs  (Grade  1,  2). 

Toys. 

Toy  shop. 

Christmas  festivals. 

Christmas  gifts. 

Eskimos. 

Valentine  Day. 

Post  office ;  postman. 

Holidays: 

Lincoln's  Birthday.  ; 
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Washington's  Birthday. 
Colonial  life. 
Story  of  piece  of  coal. — Martin:  Appleton-. 

3.  Spring — 
Spring  gardens: 

Planting  seeds:  caring  for  plants. 

Plant  records  TGrade  3). 
Playground. 
Regional  geography. 
City  water  supply:  rain.  etc. 

Children  of  other  lands,  culminating  in  world's  fair. 

Story  party. 

Puppet  show. 

Moving  picture  show. 

Mother  Goose  play  or  party  (Grade  2) . 

Musical. 

Joke  book  (Grade  3) . 

Bulletin  of  current  events  TGrades  I,  2,  3) . 

Reading  book  (made  by  second  and  third  grades  for  use  of  lower 
grades) . 

Easter  festivities  <'see  Kindergarten  projects; . 

May  Day  festival. 

Vacation  trips. 

Indians. 

Holidays: 

Decoration  Dav. 

Flag  Day. 

4.  Suggested  List  o?  Smaller  Activities  (see  Kindergarten  List) . 

In  addition,  smaller  activities  in  connection  with  reading,  literature, 
geography,  etc.,  such  as: 
The  reading  club. 
How  we  made  our  store. 
The  bulletin  board. 
The  reading  party. 
Birds  we  know. 
Indian  poster. 

Book  of  original  songs  and  stories. 

GRADE  I-A  PROJECT 
A  Christmas  Part^' 

We  began  our  preparations  for  Christmas  the  dav  after  the  Thanks- 
giving vacation  by  having  a  group  discussion  of  plans  for  work.  Of 
course,  all  the  suggestions  the  children  made  could  not  profitablv  be  used, 
but  we  agreed  to  begin  making  gifts  and  later  to  decorate  the  tree  and 
prepare  for  the  party. 

A  group  excursion  to  the  downtown  stores  seemed  impractical,  so  we 
urged  the  children  to  make  individual  trips  and  to  notice  especially  the 
toys  we  might  make. 
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For  several  days  the  making  of  gifts  was  individual.  The  children 
experimented  freely,  and  many  results  were  discarded  by  the  groups 
while  others  were  accepted  as  good  suggestions. 

Some  of  the  girls  began  at  once  to  make  dolls  and  dress  them.  A 
group  formed  every  morning  as  soon  as  the  doors  were  open  and  interest 
did  not  wane  until  the  dolls  were  finished,  although  the  sewing  was  slow 
work.  Some  were  made  from  an  old  stocking  and  stuffed  with  cotton 
and  some  were  made  on  bottles  so  they  would  stand.  There  were  black 
Mammies  and  fine  ladies  with  yellow  yarn  hair.  One  child  painted  hair 
on  the  doll's  head  and  another  covered  the  head  with  a  silk  hood  when 
experimentation  proved  that  hair  was  too  difficult.  The  faces  were 
painted  or  embroidered,  and  sometimes  beads  or  buttons  were  used  for 
eyes.  Each  child  brought  the  material  for  doll  and  dresses  from  home 
and  worked  out  her  own  idea.  The  sewing  group  was  a  friendly  one  in 
which  the  children  talked  and  sang  as  they  worked,  and  stopped  to  "play 
house"  with  their  first  finished  product.  Of  course,  the  boys  wanted  a 
drum.  One  boy  tried  to  cover  a  peck  measure,  but  the  children  rejected 
his  product  because  it  did  not  make  enough  noise.  After  attempts  with 
various  materials,  the  children  agreed  that  a  tin  coffee  can  which  one  of 
the  boys  had  brought  from  home  combined  good  shape  and  possibilities 
for  noise,  so  they  adopted  his  idea.  He  had  secured  such  a  pleasing 
result  by  putting  a  strip  of  cardboard  cord  diagonally  between  rows  of 
paper  fasteners  at  the  top  and  bottom  that  most  of  the  children  followed 
his  plan  with  slight  variations.  Drum  sticks  were  made  from  old  point- 
ers and  were  quite  successful  in  evoking  a  merry  din.  The  boys  were  so 
proud  of  their  drums  and  played  them  so  incessantly  at  every  oppor- 
tunity that  the  teacher,  in  self-defense,  supplied  music  on  victrola  or 
piano  and  encouraged  a  band. 

After  the  girls  finished  their  dolls  they  played  with  them  and  brought 
them  to  a  group  meeting  for  deciding  what  to  make  next.  They  asked 
the  teacher  what  they  could  make  that  dolls  would  like  and  she  sug- 
gested parasols.  A  short  time  before,  we  had  dramatized  the  story  of 
"Little  Black  Sambo"  and  one  of  the  boys  had  made  himself  a  green 
umbrella,  and  now  the  girls  imitated  "Black  Sambo's"  umbrella  in  min- 
iature. Circles  of  cardboard  were  covered  with  flowered  samples  of 
comfort  material  given  us  by  a  wholesale  dry  goods  firm.  More  worn 
pointers  were  sacrificed  for  handles,  and  bows  of  tissue  paper  to  match 
the  flowers  added  a  finishing  touch.  The  making  of  the  parasols  proved 
to  be  such  fun  that  we  made  an  extra  one  apiece  to  give  to  the  other 
first-grade  children  in  the  building.  To  the  boys  was  left  the  duty  of 
providing  a  gift  for  the  boys  of  the  other  room.  Plans  were  enthusias- 
tically made,  but  all  experiments  failed  the  first  day  as  the  problems  were 
too  complicated.  Finally  we  decided  to  make  clay  marbles  and  marble 
bags  of  cretonne  samples.  We  were  surprised  to  find  that  the  boys 
secured  as  good  results  in  sewing  as  the  girls  and  were  equally  persistent 
in  their  work. 

A  few  children  wanted  to  make  a  work  basket  for  mother.  We  talked 
about  how  to  do  it,  and  as  our  time  was  short  and  we  wanted  a  result 
which  would  last,  we  used  a  cardboard  box  as  a  foundation  and  covered 
it  with  crepe  paper.  Each  child  bought  a  roll  of  paper  and  divided  it 
with  some  one  who  had  a  harmonizing  color.    There  was  great  variety 
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in  decoration.  There  were  paper  flowers,  bows,  covers,  fringes,  fancy 
linings  and  many  different  kinds  of  handles.  Both  boys  and  girls  en- 
joyed this  work,  and  their  mothers  said  afterwards  that  the  baskets  were 
useful  as  well  as  beautiful. 

Some  toys  were  made,  though  only  one  of  a  kind  in  most  cases. 
There  were  wagons,  a  doll  bed,  a  chair,  a  cradle,  a  doll  swing,  a  Jack-in- 
the-box,  a  sled  and  several  sets  of  paper  dolls. 

When  we  decided  to  invite  the  mothers  to  our  party,  the  children 
wanted  to  serve  refreshments  and  have  some  kind  of  "show."  We 
learned  a  number  of  Christmas  carols  for  the  occasion  and  dramatized 
a  delightful  little  story,  "The  Kitten's  Christmas  Wish,"  from  "Happy 
Tales  of  Story  Time,"  by  Skinner.  The  boys  wanted  to  play  their 
drums,  so  we  worked  out  a  rhythm  with  the  piano  and  the  boys  accom- 
panied with  their  drums. 

Planning  refreshments  and  table  decorations  was  great  fun.  Red  and 
green  was  our  color  scheme  and  we  made  baskets  for  our  popcorn,  sewed 
stockings  of  mosquito  bar  for  our  candy  and  decorated  our  tables  with 
red  tissue  paper  blossoms.  Each  child  decorated  his  paper  napkin  with 
some  original  design  and  made  a  napkin  ring  of  red  paper  with  his  name 
on  it. 

Lemonade,  wafers  and  candy  were  served  to  the  mothers  from  a  large 
table,  while  the  children  ate  at  the  small  tables  grouped  around  the 
Christmas  tree.  Table  cloths  were  brought  from  home,  popcorn  was 
popped  by  the  children  at  school  and  lemonade  was  made  there  also. 

Wc  bought  our  tree  a  week  before  the  party  and  the  children  deco- 
rated it  entirely  to  suit  themselves.  On  the  day  of  the  party  the  tree  was 
resplendent  in  blossoms,  tinsel  balls,  toys  and  chains.  Only  the  best 
results  were  accepted,  but  each  child  worked  persistently  until  he  secured 
a  result  good  enough  to  be  used. 

The  language  possibilities  of  this  project  were  many.  Discussions, 
plans  and  criticisms  furnished  excellent  opportunity  for  spontaneous 
spoken  language  as  well  as  practice  in  keeping  to  the  subject.  There  had 
been  very  little  written  language  up  to  this  time,  but  the  children  now 
wanted  to  write  letters  to  "Santa."  A  long  letter  was  impossible,  but 
each  child  practiced  faithfully  the  name  of  the  toy  he  wanted  most  and 
all  the  children  who  did  not  already  know  how  learned  to  write  their 
first  names  to  sign  the  letter.  When  the  day  we  had  set  for  writing  the 
letters  came  there  were  a  few  children  who  could  not  write  the  difficult 
toy  names  they  had  chosen,  so  the  children  decided  it  would  be  all 
right  for  these  few  to  draw  a  picture  of  the  toy  and  sign  their  names.  A 
fev7  of  the  older  children  wrote  little  letters  of  one  sentence  or  so.  using  a 
large  piece  of  wrapping  paper  and  black  crayon.  The  children  put  cards 
on  their  gifts  saying,  "From  John,"  "To  Mamma,"  etc..  and.  although 
the  card  was  often  larger  than  the  gift,  the  writing  was  the  pride  of  the 
child's  heart. 

Many  reading  lessons  were  based  upon  our  Christmas  preparations. 
An  account  of  our  plans  and  preparations  was  dictated  and  kept  as  a 
permanent  record.  We  also  had  several  blackboard  lessons  about  the 
toys,  the  trip  to  the  toy  store,  etc. 
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A  GROUP  PROJECT— GRADE  I-B 
The  Vacation  Camp 

(This  project  was  worked  out  in  a  San  Francisco  School 
during  the  year  1924) 

Situation: 

The  project  arose  from  the  fact  that  the  summer  vacation  was 
approaching  and  the  children  would  naturally  be  much  interested  in  a 
project  of  this  kind,  deriving  much  pleasure  and  profit  from  it. 

Arrangement: 

A  large  group  picture  was  made  with  a  background  of  hills,  a  lake, 
farm  houses,  trees,  etc.,  enclosed  by  a  fence. 

Discussion: 

The  children  were  delighted  to  go  on  this  camping  trip  (in  fancy,  of 
course) .  They  told  how  to  get  there,  preferring  the  automobile  to  the 
train.  A  place  was  selected  a  distance  from  the  railroad  to  insure  safety 
for  the  children.  A  tent  was  made,  the  pupils  telling  all  the  different 
things  needed  in  it.  Cooking  was  done  out  in  the  open  air  to  avoid  dan- 
ger of  fire,  meals  to  be  eaten  also  in  the  open  air — neatness  of  the  camp, 
children  washing  face  and  hands  before  meals,  stressed.  Paper  towels 
cut  out,  fringed  and  initials  made  by  the  pupils — the  initial  for  the  pur- 
pose of  impressing  upon  them  the  fact  that  each  one  must  use  his  own 
towel.  Stripes  on  towel  and  initial  of  same  color — stripes  counted  for 
number  work. 

Bathing  suits  and  caps  made — colors  on  both  to  match — both  to  be 
dried  after  swimming  and  not  thrown  carelessly  aside;  last  longer,  look 
better.  Sail  boats,  row  boats  and  brightly  colored  canoes  made  by 
pupils.  They  said  bathing  suits  would  be  better  in  canoes  as  the  canoes 
might  tumble  over.  Capsize  instead  of  tumble  over  told  them  by  the 
teacher. 

Fence  around  the  farmer's  place  for  the  purpose  of  protection — 
children  must  not  climb  over  it,  pick  fruit  or  damage  the  property — 
must  respect  the  rights  of  others.  When  breaking  camp,  all  rubbish  to  be 
burned,  fires  put  out  and  place  left  in  good  condition. 

The  following  grammatical  errors  were  corrected:  Were  instead  of 
is,  has  not  any  for  ain't  got  any;  he  and  I  for  me  and  him. 

Choice  words  added  to  vocabulary:  camping,  vacation,  railroad, 
safety,  danger,  towels,  fringe,  stripes,  bathing  suits,  canoe,  capsize, 
damage. 

This  project  belongs  to  Type  I,  "Where  the  purpose  is  to  embody 
some  idea  or  plan  in  an  external  form."  After  the  discussion  the  children 
made  the  boats,  canoes,  towels  with  initials,  automobile,  tents,  chairs, 
etc.,  having  a  definite  and  pleasurable  motive  in  view.  Involved  in  this 
discussion  were  correct  language,  number  work  (counting  the  various 
objects) ,  good  health,  sanitary  habits,  consideration  for  the  rights  of 
others,  as  well  as  personal  sajfety  and  drawing. 

The  project  will  not  end  at  this  point,  for  it  will  develop  into  a  store 
where  the  boats,  canoes,  fishing  tackle,  tents,  chairs,  etc.,  will  be  sold, 
thus  furnishing  a  number  of  experiences  of  much  value. 
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GRADE  II-A  PROJECT 

Construction  and  Use  op  a  Grocery  Store 
(This  project  was  worked  out  in  a  San  Francisco  School) 

Situation: 

A  new  market  had  been  opened  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  school. 
When  the  class  came  together  the  next  morning  to  talk  on  topics  of  in- 
terest and  to  plan  the  day's  work,  several  of  the  children  told  of  the  "big 
new  market."  One  child  remarked  that  he  would  like  to  own  a  store 
like  that.  Another  said,  "May  we  play  grocery  store?"  The  teacher 
saw  immediately  the  interest  aroused  and  the  opportunity  offered  in 
"playing  grocery  store."  The  matter  was  put  to  the  vote  of  the  group 
and  all  the  children  were  greatly  in  favor  of  this  project. 

Arrangement: 

A  mantel  at  the  back  of  the  room  served  as  our  first  shelf.  We  placed 
goods,  etc.,  on  this. 

More  shelves  were  needed  for  a  vegetable  department.  Two  boys 
made  a  stand  holding  three  shelves.  Paper  boxes  containing  paper  veg- 
etables were  placed  on  these. 

Posters  and  signs  were  placed  above  and  below  the  mantel  and  stand. 

Subject  Matter  and  Habits  Involved 

I.  English: 

(a)  Spoken  language. 

(1)  Discussion  about: 

Things  needed  and  how  to  make  them. 
What  to  put  in  the  bags. 

Empty  boxes  and  cans  to  be  brought  from  home. 
Choice  of  clerks. 

(2)  Conversations  between  clerk  and  customers.  Example: 
Customer:  "Good  morning,  Mr.  Shannon." 

Clerk:  "Good  morning,  Marie.     What  would  you  like  this 
morning?" 

Customer:    "I'll  take  a  muskmelon  and  a  bunch  of  carrots, 
please." 

Clerk:  "That  will  be  seven  cents." 
Customer:  "Here  is  ten  cents." 

Clerk  (counting  change  in  pennies)  :  "Eight,  nine,  ten.  Thank 
you:  come  in  again." 

(3)  Taking  orders  over  telephone. 

(4)  Telling  amount  of  money  spent  and  amount  of  change  to  be 
received  (by  entire  group  acting  as  bookkeepers) . 

(5)  Choice  words  added  to  vocabulary:  Clerk,  customer,  depart- 
ment, cash  and  carry,  choice  lettuce,  fresh  vegetables, 
health,  strength,  larger  than,  smaller  than. 

(6)  Corrections  in  pronunciation  and  enunciation  of  following, 
words: 

asparagus  turnips 
morning  muskmelon 
have  you  10  cents'  worth 
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(  b)   Written  language. 
Signs,  as: 

Big  Sale  Prices  cut 

Come  and  Buy  Come  early 

(c)  Reading. 
Sign  in  store,  as: 

Stop!  Look!  Read  this! 

This  store  will  open  for  business  April  7,  1924. 

Canned  Goods.  Groceries.  Vegetables. 

Names  and  prices  of  a  variety  of  vegetables: 
Choice  Lettuce  Cauliflower 

5c  a  head.  4c  a  head. 

Carrots  String  Beans 

5c  a  bunch.  1  Oc  a  Lb. 

Names  on  sacks  containing: 

Potatoes  Sugar  Flour. 

Names  on  cans  containing  food. 
Numbers  on  cardboard  money. 
Newspaper  advertisements  of  grocery  sales. 

IL  Number: 

Addition:  To  find  am.ount  of  money  spent. 
Subtraction:  To  find  amount  of  change  needed. 

Counting:.    Counting  money  in  cash  box.  counting  money  in  mak- 
ing change,  counting  number  of  cans  ordered,  etc. 
Learning  parts  of  a  dollar. 
Making  cardboard  money. 
Making  plain  figures. 

Determining  price  of  articles  according  to  their  value,  as: 
Large  cans  of  fruit: 
Small  cans  of  fruit. 


in.  Handwork: 
Sewing: 

Sacks  of  burlap  for  potatoes. 

Sacks  of  muslin  for  sugar,  flour,  salt. 
Paper  construction: 

Boxes  of  heavy  wrapping  paper  to  hold  paper  vegetables. 

Purses. 
Cutting: 

Cardboard  for  money. 

Pictures  of  vegetables. 
Pasting: 

Pictures  of  vegetables  on  cardboard. 
Constructing  boxes. 
Building: 

Stand  of  wood  containin^g  three  shelves  (by  two  boys) . 
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IV.  Important  habits  encouraged: 

(a)  Health  habits. 

To  protect  customers  and  clerks: 

(1)  Washing  hands  before  handling  goods. 

(2)  Being  clean  and  neat. 

(3)  Dusting  goods. 

(4)  Dusting  shelves. 

(5)  Keeping  goods  protected  from  flies. 

(b)  Social-moral  habits. 

Co-operation  and  social  pride  gained  through: 

(1)  Contribution  of  things  made  for  use  in  store  and  con- 
tribution of  things  brought  from  home. 

(2)  Self-respect  and  independence  gained  through  supply- 
ing their  own  needs. 

(3)  Accuracy — in  making  change. 

(4)  Neatness — in  pasting  and  putting  together: 

in  cutting. 

(5)  Good  judgment: 

a.  In  determining  prices  of  articles  of  different  sizes. 

b.  In  choosing  clerks  according  to  following  qualifica- 

tions: Speak  clearly.  Read  well.  Must  know 
necessary  arithmetic  facts.  Be  polite.  Be  fair  in 
dealing  with  others.    Be  clean  and  neat. 

(6)  Politeness:  Being  courteous  to  customers,  etc. 

(7)  Self-control: 

Listening  to  others.  Waiting  turn.  Allowing  ladies  lo 
be  waited  on  first. 

(8)  Responsibility: 

In  buying  and  selling:  in  being  clerk. 

(9)  Initiative: 

In  making  stand  and  shelves. 

In  suggesting  how  to  make  things. 

(10)  Better  speech  habits: 

In  pronunciation  and  enunciation. 

GRADE  III  PROJECT 
(Taken  from  Bulletin  of  the  National  Council  of  Primary  Education) 

Toy  Sale 

1.   (a)  How  It  Began — 

The  third  grade  children  were  very  much  interested  in  the  shop  win- 
dows filled  with  toys  and  other  things  for  Christmas.  They  were  led  on 
by  this  idea  to  make  things  for  a  sale.  They  arrived  at  this  conclusion 
after  much  discussion. 

(b)  Organization — 

The  group  decided  that  wc  must  make  the  finished  goods  cost  as 
little  as  possible:  so  everybody  thought  of  ways  and  places  of  getting 
inexpensive  material.  Three  boys  volunteered  to  ask  at  the  incubator 
factory  for  some  waste  lumber :  another  group  was  responsible  for  collect- 
ing cigar  boxes  and  other  materials  usually  thrown  away  by  the  stores: 
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and  everyone  brought  scraps  of  cloth  from  home  to  be  kept  in  a  general 
supply  box.  The  paint  for  decorating  was  bought  as  the  colors  to  be 
used  were  decided  upon.  Written  and  printed  direction  of  things  to 
make  were  hung  around  the  room  to  help  the  children  decide  what  they 
wanted  to  make.  A  few  of  the  children  worked  alone,  while  most  of 
them  worked  in  groups;  each  group  met,  elected  its  captain,  and  decided 
upon  the  tool  each  member  of  the  group  should  bring.  Each  group  kept 
an  itemized  account  of  all  expenses.  The  only  articles  which  could  be 
bought  without  being  presented  to  the  whole  group  for  approval  were 
nails,  sandpaper  and  thread. 

The  problems  which  each  group  needed  help  on  were  brought  up  for 
discussion  at  the  conversation  period  each  day.  At  this  time  the  things 
finished  were  reported  and  the  selling  prices  discussed  and  fixed  by  the 
large  group.    (Each  small  group  was  composed  of  not  more  than  five.) 

2.  Final  Arrangement  

(a)  Entertainment — As  the  day  of  the  sale  came  near,  the  children 
began  talking  about  the  need  of  entertainment  for  the  mothers  and  other 
visitors.  They  wanted  to  play  a  story  and  sing  songs.  Each  group  ^ 
wanted  to  play  a  story;  but  eight  or  ten  stories  would  be  too  many,  so 
there  must  be  some  way  of  selection.  The  children  decided  that  each 
group  should  play  a  story  to  the  entire  group,  which  would  vote  on  the 
best  one.  The  story  that  received  the  most  votes  was  the  one  played  for 
the  visitors.    Everyone  sang  the  songs. 

(b)  Salesmen — Everybody,  of  course,  wanted  to  help  sell  and  forty 
salesmen  were  too  many,  so  a  competitive  test  in  money-changing  was 
given.  All  worked  three  days  and  on  the  fourth  day  the  test  was  given. 
The  nine  who  stood  highest  were  the  salesmen. 

3.  Profit— 

What  will  we  do  with  our  money?  There  were  many  suggestions  as 
an  answer  to  this  question  but  the  one  most  popular  was,  "Buy  new 
story  books."    So  that  is  what  we  will  do. 

Subject  Matter  Gained 

1.  Reading — 

Directions  for  about  fifty  things  to  make  were  put  before  the  children 
and  they  brought  more.  So  each  child  had  ready  many  directions  before 
deciding  what  to  make.  Some  decided  in  one  day  what  to  make;  others 
used  two  days  in  deciding;  and  still  there  were  those  who  needed  more 
time.  After  the  decision  was  made,  following  the  directions  required 
careful  reading. 

2.  Arithmetic  and  Writing — 

Great  pride  was  taken  in  preparing  a  neat  and  accurate  account  of  all 
expenses  and  a  list  of  the  articles  made,  for  they  would  be  on  display  at 
the  sale.  The  visitors  must  know  that  we  were  good  business  managers. 
The  following  things  were  on  this  record: 

(a)  The  total  expense  of  the  finished  goods. 

(b)  The  money  we  will  make  if  we  sell  all  of  the  things  made. 

(c)  A  list  of  the  things  made  by  the  whole  grade. 
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All  had  practice  in  money-changing  beforehand.  Those  who  were 
quickest  and  most  accurate  were  selected  as  salesmen. 

3.  Handwork  and  Art — 

(a)  The  children  had  experience  in  making  things  of  wood,  paper, 
and  cloth. 

(b)  Color  experience  was  gotten  in  the  decoration  of  toys  and  in  the 
making  of  posters  for  advertisement. 

(c)  The  children  learned  something  of  design. 

In  this  work  the  children  were  all  of  the  time  getting  on  a  higher  level. 
In  every  instance  the  last  made  toys  and  presents  were  the  best  in  work- 
manship, color  and  design.  Every  article  that  was  put  on  sale  had  to 
work:  that  is.  the  movable  toys  had  to  move  or  they  could  not  be  sold. 

4.  Oral  English — 

There  were  conversation  periods  each  day  in  which  problems  were 
discussed  and  reports  made.  Children  went  to  the  different  rooms  of 
our  school  to  tell  about  the  sale. 

5.  Dramatization — 

Each  group  played  a  storv  to  the  room  and  one  was  selected  bv  a 
majority  vote,  to  be  used  as  a  part  of  the  program  for  the  visitors. 

6.  Music — 

Several  songs  were  prepared  as  part  of  the  entertainment. 

Other  Outcomes 

1.  The  children  learned  better  to  respect  the  rights  of  others  in 
speaking  one  at  a  time,  listening  when  someone  is  talking,  talking  loud 
enough  to  be  heard  bv  all  of  the  group,  and  in  using  tools  and  materials 
with  others. 

2.  They  had  experience  in  beginning  and  carrying  out  successfully 
a  worthwhile  activity.  They  have  a  better  idea  of  what  it  means  to  stick 
to  a  job. 

3.  They  were  better  citizens  by  having  co-operated  with  fellow  cit- 
izens in  a  common  undertaking. 

4.  They  learned  better  the  value  of  money  by  spending  carefully. 

5.  They  gained  more  respect  for  industry  and  good  business  man- 
agement. 

6.  The  situation,  at  all  times,  called  for  the  use  of  good  manners. 

7.  The  children  had  training  in  the  economic  use  of  materials. 

List  of  Articles  for  Third  Grade  Sale 

1.  One  set  of  ten  pins  made  of  ten-penny  pencils  and  ten  empty 

spools. 

2.  Two  ten-cent  dolls  dressed  by  the  girls.  The  dresses  were  made 
of  scraps  of  cloth  brought  from  home. 

3.  Four  doll  chairs  and  table  made  from  heavy  cardboard  and  cov- 
ered with  cretonne  scraps. 

4.  One  davenport  made  of  scrap  lumber,  padded  with  cotton  batting 
which  came  out  of  candy  boxes  and  covered  with  material  left  over 
from  window^  draperies. 
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5.  One  doll  trunk  made  from  a  tobacco  box,  lined  and  painted. 

6.  Four  doll  tables  made  from  waste  lumber  and  painted. 

7.  Three  beds  m.ade  of  scrap  lumber,  sandpapered  and  painted. 

8.  One  bear  with  movable  legs,  cut  from  soft  lumber  and  put  to- 
gether with  brads. 

9.  One  marble  bag  made  of  a  scrap  from  the  general  supply  box. 

10.  One  child's  bib  made  from  cloth  which  cost  ten  cents.  A  child 
embroidered  it. 

1 1 .  Two  doll  swings  made  from  scrap  lumber,  sandpapered  and 
painted. 

12.  One  embroidered  doll,  bought  already  stamped  at  a  cost  of  six- 
ty-two cents  (62c)  for  doll  and  thread. 

13.  Three  tea  towels  embroidered.  The  thread  and  cloth  cost  20 
cents. 

14.  One  embroidered  handkerchief,  stamped  and  embroidered  at 
school.    Cost  ten  cents. 

15.  Two  glass  candlesticks  decorated  with  art  enamel.  They  cost 
ten  cents  each. 

16.  Two  rugs  plaited  with  strips  cut  by  children.  (These  were  for 
a  doll  house.) 

1  7.  One  tray  cloth  and  napkin  embroidered.  The  cloth  and  thread 
cost  30  cents. 

18.  Two  doll  cradles  made  of  cigar  boxes,  sandpapered  and  painted. 

19.  Two  ring-nose  clowns,  cut  from  light  boards  and  painted. 

20.  One  blotter,  designed  at  school. 

21.  One  duck  on  a  standard,  cut  from  wood,  sandpapered  and 
painted. 

22.  One  jumping-jack  cut  from  cigar  box  lids,  sandpapered  and 
painted. 

23.  One  jack-in-the-box  cut  from,  cigar  box.  a  bed  spring  and  a  doll 
head. 

24.  Eighteen  balls  for  Christmas  tree  decoration, made  of  egg  shells, 
whole,  and  painted  with  gilt  paint. 

25.  One  bird  house  made  of  a  tin  box  and  painted. 

26.  Two  quilts  for  doll  beds,  pieced  and  quilted  at  school. 

27.  One  child's  chair  made  from  scrap  lumber  and  decorated. 

28.  One  sewing  box  made  from  a  cheese  box  and  lid  lined  with 
cretonne. 

29.  One  rocking  horse. 

30.  One  vase,  painted. 

The  amount  spent  for  paint  and  other  necessary  materials  was  $2.30. 
The  amount  received  from  the  sale  was  $6.32.  The  gain  was  $4.02, 
which  will  be  spent  for  new  story  books. 

C.  NATURE  EXPERIENCES  IN  KINDERGARTEN— PRIMARY 

TNOTE. — No  teacher  is  expected  to  carry  on  in  her  school  room  every 
activity  listed  below.  Nature  experiences  will  vary,  as  other  activities, 
in  all  the  lower  grades.) 

It  is  a  recognized  fact  that  little  children  need  first-hand  experience 
with  Nature  rather  than  abstract  information.  Boole,  in  "Preparation  of 
the  Child  for  Science,"  says  that  it  is  the  duty  of  the  teacher  to  find  out 
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what  aspects  of  nature  children  are  ready  for  and  then  provide  the 
environment  which  will  give  them  these  experiences.  The  excursion  is 
an  excellent  means  of  doing  this,  but  many  worthwhile  nature  experiences 
can  also  be  provided  within  the  school  itself.  A  crudely  constructed  cage 
can  be  made  out  of  orange  crates  and  wire  for  keeping  pets,  and  animals 
loaned  to  the  school  for  a  day  or  so. 

The  following  nature  experiences  have  been  found  valuable  to  little 
children  in  the  early  grades: 

I.  Animals,  birds,  insects,  pets,  sea-life. 

1.  Keeping  a  canary  in  school  room;  feeding  and  caring  for  it. 

2.  Caring  for  gold  fish  in  school  room. 

3.  Caring  for  rabbit  brought  to  school  around  Easter  time  and 
kept  in  cage. 

4.  Caring  for  white  mice  loaned  to  school  for  a  day. 

5.  Watching  a  turtle  brought  to  school  for  a  day. 

6.  Taking  trips  (when  practical)  to  see: 

(a)  Pigeons  and  pigeon  house. 

(b)  Chickens  and  ducks,  geese  and  swans. 

(c)  Cows,  horses,  sheep,  goats  or  pigs. 

(d)  Birds  in  neighboring  park  or  yard. 

7.  Taking  trip  to  park  to  see  live  animals,  to  visit  aviary,  aquar- 
ium, and  museum  of  natural  history. 

8.  Taking  a  trip  to  the  beach  to  see  seals,  fish,  starfish,  sea 
urchins,  sea  anemones,  jelly  fish,  crabs,  sand-dollars,  limpets, 
sea  cradles,  shrimps. 

9.  Looking  at  pictures  of  animals,  birds  and  butterflies,  insects 
and  sea  life. 

10.  Keeping  a  bird  calendar  in  spring. 

1 1.  Organizing  a  bird  club. 

12.  Watching  moths  and  butterflies  emerge  from  cocoons. 

13.  Appreciating  nature  stories  and  poems,  and  songs  and  music 
descriptive  of  nature. 

14.  Developing  of  eggs,  frogs,  toads  and  silk-worms. 

15.  Recognition  of  harmful  animal  life: 

(a)  Flies,  mosquitos,  etc. 

II.  Plants,  flowers  and  trees: 

1.  Playing  in  grass,  picking  flowers  and  learning  to  recognize 
trees. 

2.  Making  clover,  dandelion,  daisy  and  eucalyptus  chains;  wreaths 
and  garlands  of  leaves. 

3.  Planting  bulbs: 

(a)  For  school  room. 

(b)  For  gift,  for  mother,  etc. 

4.  Planting  various  kinds  of  seeds  and  watching  them  grow. 
Planting  in  earth,  sand,  on  cotton,  or  blotting  paper. 

5.  Visiting  a  flower  shop  and  nursery. 

6.  Learning  to  arrange  flowers  artistically,  and  to  appreciate  the 
beauty  of  flowers;  also  to  choose  the  proper  vase  for  flowers. 

7.  Caring  for  growing  plants  in  window  boxes  and  in  school 
garden. 
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8.  Learning  to  know  the  names  of  growing  flowers  and  plants 
seen  while  taking  walks  or  brought  to  school. 

9.  Visiting  a  vegetable  garden. 

10.  Observing  changes  in  nature. 

11.  Hearing,  telling  and  reading  true  stories  and  nature  myths 
about  plants,  flowers  and  trees. 

12.  Watching  seeds  dispersed. 

13.  Organizing  clubs  to  protect  wild  flowers,  trees,  etc. 

14.  Appreciating  and  drawing  flowers  in  season. 

III.  Natural  features  for  observation: 

1.  Observing  the  weather  and  recording  it  on  daily  school  room 
bulletin  or  calendar. 

2.  Watching  work  of  the  wind  and  playing  in  the  wind. 

3.  Observing  rain,  fog,  frost  and  dew. 

Watching  weather  vane  and  windmill. 

4.  Sailing  boats  in  the  water. 

5.  Observing  tides,  waves,  sand  dunes. 

6.  Observing  hills,  mountains,  islands,  cliffs,  rocks. 

IV.  Collections: 

Shells,  seeds,  leaves,  wild  flowers  for  exhibit,  rocks,  etc. 

Science  Books  for  Primary  Grades 

1 .  The  Fly  Aways  and  Other  Seed  Travelers,  by  Francis  M.  Fultz. 

Published  by  Public  School  Publishing  Co.,  Bloomington,  111. 

This  book  treats  of  the  different  kinds  of  seeds  that  are  interesting: 
to  children,  showing  how  plants  find  homes  for  their  children.  An 
excellent  book;  easy  reading.     (Third  Grade.) 

2.  The  Four  Wonders — Cotton,  Wool,  Linen,  Silk,  by  EInore  E.  Shilig.. 

Published  by  Rand,  McNally  Co.,  New  York. 

Gives  in  an  interesting  way  the  story  of  each  of  the  products 
named,  from  their  sources  to  their  finished  state,  as  clothing  for  man. 
Easy  reading  and  gives  the  right  kind  of  facts.  Illustrated. 

3.  First  Studies  in  Plant  Life,  by  George  Francis  Atkinson. 

Published  by  Ginn  and  Co. 

Gives  many  facts  which  the  teacher  and  pupils  may  use  together 
when  studying  nature,  dealing  with  "How  the  Living  Plant  Uses 
Water  to  Remain  Firm";  "Struggle  for  Territory";  "How  Plants 
Give  Off  Water,"  etc. 

4.  Nature  Stories  for  Young  Readers,  by  Florence  Bass.. 

Plant  Life. 
Animal  Life. 

Not  new,  but  two  of  the  best  of  the  very  easy  books  for  very^ 
young  children. 

5.  Guides,  to  be  used  by  Third  Grade. 

Tree  Guide. 

Bird  Guide,        By  Julia  Ellen  Rogers. 

Flower  Guide,    Published  by  Doubleday.,  Page  and  Co..  N.  Y. 

6.  Interesting  Neighbors,  by  O.  P.  Jenkins. 
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7.  The  Burgess  Bird  Book  for  Children.  Thornton  W.  Burgess. 

Little,  Brown  ^  Co.,  Boston. 

8.  The  Burgess  Animal  Book  for  Children.  Thornton  W.  Burgess. 

Little,  Brown  ^  Co.,  Boston. 

These  two  books  are  suitable  for  second  grade  children  to  read. 
The  birds  and  animals  talk,  treating  these  phases  of  nature  study  in 
an  attractive  way. 
9.  A  Little  Gateway  to  Science,  Edith  M.  Patch. 

Atlantic  Monthly  Press,  Boston. 

This  book  treats  of  different  kinds  of  insects  which  arc  known  to 
most  children.    It  is  written  in  a  style  which  is  very  attractive  to 
pupils  of  second  and  third  grades. 
10.  Our  Bird  Friends,  George  Burba. 

Outing  Publishing  Co.,  New  York  City. 

This  book  gives  the  facts  of  our  common  birds  in  an  easy  style. 
It  is  well  adapted  to  second  and  third  grades. 

Books  for  Teachers 

1.  Handbook  of  \'ature  Study,  Comstock. 

If  the  teacher  can  own  only  one  good  book  on  nature  study,  this  is 
the  one  to  buy.  (The  two  volume  series  is  most  convenient  to  use 
and  is  more  durable.) 

2.  Moths  and  Butterflies,  Dikerson. 

A  teacher  who  does  much  work  with  cocoons,  etc.,  needs  one  of 
this  kind. 

3.  Bird  Neighbors,  Blanchan  Neltje. 

NATURE  EXPERIMENTS  f 

Children  enjoy: 

1.  Magnet. 

2.  Prism. 

3.  Weather-Fairy. 

4.  Weather  vane. 

5.  Making  blue  prints.  - 

6.  Compass. 

7.  Watching  leaves  of  plant  turn  toward  the  sun. 

8.  Watching  effect  of  changing  plant  from  sunlight  to  dark  place  and 
from  dark  to  sunlight. 

Household  Experiences  Children  Enjoy 

1.  Making  butter. 

2.  Popping  corn  for  parties. 

3.  Making  cookies,  gingerbread  boys  for  parties. 

4.  Making  jelly  or  jam. 

5.  Making  pumpkin  custard. 

6.  Making  candy. 

7.  Making  cottage  cheese. 
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D.    EXPERIENCES  INVOLVING  GEOGRAPHY 

In  all  the  primary  grades  geography  is  a  part  of  many  experiences. 
(See  nature  experiences,  industrial  arts,  excursions.)     Objectives  in 
geography  as  a  subject  are  outlined  for  Grade  III  only. 

Grade  II I- A — Attainments 

1.  Seasonal  changes: 

Information  to  be  gained  through  discussion,  observation,  excur- 
sions, use  of  materials,  language  and  literature. 

Studies  of  food,  shelter  and  clothing  involved  in  projects. 

2.  Occupations  and  industries  of  the  community: 

Further  acquaintance  with  occupations  and  industries  of  the  neigh- 
borhood. 

Shops,  stores,  factories,  etc. 

Public  helpers,  such  as  postman,  etc. 

3.  Surface  features: 
Through  use  of  sand  table. 

Through  visits  to  neighborhood  features,  hills,  beach,  park,  etc.  - 
(See  project — Water  Front.) 

4.  Maps: 

Plans  of  arrangement  of  a  project  on  sand  table,  floor,  blackboard 
and  in  posters.  Involve  direction  and  use  of  compass. 

Grade  III-B 

1.  Seasonal  changes: 
Continue  as  in  Grade  III-A. 

2.  Occupations  and  industries: 
Continue  as  in  Grade  III-A. 

3.  Surface  features: 

Continue  in  connection  with  projects. 
Special  study  of  type  water  forms. 

4.  Maps: 

Special  stress  on  the  vicinity  of  the  school  and  bay  counties, 

5.  Special  visits  to  points  of  interest  in  San  Francisco: 

(a)  San  Francisco — Landmarks: 

(1)  Hills  (Russian.  Telegraph.  Twin  Peaks,  etc.). 

(2)  Churches. 

(3)  Other  important  buildings. 

(b)  Principal   streets    (Mission.    Market,    Montgomerv.  Kearny, 
Geary.  Van  Ness  Avenue,  Lincoln  Way,  Funston  Avenue,  etc.)  . 

(c)  Large  factories  (box,  cracker,  mattress,  can,  iron  works,  etc.). 

(d)  Points  of  interest   (parks,  museums,  Sutro  Heights.  U.  S. 
Mint,  Civic  Center,  etc.). 

(e)  Water  front  (Fisherman's  Wharf,  coal  docks,  lumber  docks, 
transport  docks,  etc.). 

The  value  of  visual  education  through  the  use  of  the  moving  picture, 
stereopticon.  balopticon.  stereograph  and  pictures,  in  the  development  of 
geography  and  nature  work  cannot  be  over-estimated. 

6.  Children  of  other  lands: 

Incidental  reference  through  stories  and  the  reading  table. 
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A  PROJECT— FISHING  IN  SAN  FR.\NCISCO  BAY 

The  primary  children  in  a  school  located  near  the  water  front  built 
a  wharf  of  kindergarten  blocks,  using  the  congoleum  floor  rug  for  water. 
Tliis  wharf  was  about  eight  feet  long,  with  steps  leading  down  to  the 
water,  and  had  several  boats  made  of  blocks  tied  to  the  piling, 
while  on  the  wharf  were  nets  drying.  Here  also  three  shops  were  built 
where  fish,  abalone  and  clams  were  sold. 

After  some  field  trips  to  Nob  Hill,  the  class  worked  out  a  poster  about 
fifteen  feet  long  showing  San  Francisco  with  its  office  buildings  and  ferry 
building,  the  bay  with  its  various  kinds  of  boats.  Goat  Island  with  its 
lighthouse,  and  Oakland  with  its  piers.  This  gave  an  opportunity  for 
learning  the  names  of  boats,  names  of  the  parts,  and  use  in  transporu- 
r:on. 

A  large  fish  net  draped  at  one  end  of  the  room  made  a  good  back- 
ground for  a  number  of  shells  and  seaweed  specimens. 

Many  live  creatures  were  brought  to  class  for  study,  including  fish, 
sea  anemone,  sea  urchins,  starfish  and  rock  crabs. 

This  interesting  work  furnished  material  for  discussions  and  for 
reading,  giving  news  items  concerning  fishing  and  fishermen,  various 
kinds  of  fish  caught  in  San  Francisco  bay,  sea  life  specimens,  making  of 
nets,  boats,  wharves,  islands  of  this. 

For  arithmetic — Keeping  store,  keeping  fish  market. 

For  writing — Labels  and  signs  for  the  fish  market  and  shell  shop; 
weather  buUetin  for  fishermen. 

For  drawing  and  handwork — San  Francisco  bay  scenes,  fishing  boats, 
islands. 

For  handwork — ^Fishing  boats,  for  poster,  fish  for  fish  market  and 
aquarium,  fish  net.  fisherman's  hat. 

E.  E.XCURSIONS 

Before  going  on  an  excursion  the  children  should  plan  what  to  look 
for,  and  what  rules  of  safety  to  make  and  use.  For  example,  if  a  trip 
to  a  bakery  is  being  considered  they  should  plan  to  notice  the  arrange- 
ment of  the  shelves  for  the  placing  of  the  bread  and  cakes,  the  machinery 
used  in  the  preparation,  baking  and  wrapping  of  the  various  products, 
the  bakers  at  work,  and  the  barrels  of  flour  and  other  raw  materials. 

In  discussing  their  rules  for  safety  and  general  conduct  they  should 
plan  how  to  cross  the  street  safely,  looking  before  crossing  and  wairing 
for  signals,  to  have  consideration  for  others,  keeping  to  the  right  and 
conversing  quietly. 

« During  this  preparation  for  the  trip  the  idea  of  not  touching  things 
and  of  not  interfering  with  the  workmen  should  be  brought  out  and 
emphasized. 

Discussions  will  naturally  take  place  during  the  excursions,  but  chil- 
dren should  not  be  required  to  discuss  it  immediately  after  th»v  return. 
For  suggested  excursions  sec  under  Nature  Experiences.  Geography. 

etc." 
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VI.  DAii.^  TIME  SCHEDULES 

A.  The  Kindergarten  Program  and  Time  Schedule 

A  suggestive  program  to  be  adapted  to  the  daily  needs  and  varied 
conditions  of  individual  kindergartens: 
9:00-  9:45     Work  period. 

9:45-10:00    Putting  away  materials;  group  discussion. 
10:00-10:15     Outdoor  play. 
10:15-10:35     Lunch  period. 
10:35-10:50  Rest. 
10:50-11:05     Music  appreciation. 
11:05-11:15  Intermission. 

1 1 : 15-12:00     Varied  activities;  preparation  for  dismissal. 
The  children  may  enter  the  room  individually,  as  they  arrive  at 
school,  if  the  teacher  is  present,  attend  to  the  care  of  the  room  and  mate- 
rials and  choose  desired  work  under  the  guidance  of  the  teacher. 

■9:00-9:45.  WORK  PERIOD. 

A  group  discussion,  when  a  majority  of  the  children  have  arrived, 
precedes  the  work  period. 

During  this  period  the  children  should  be  allowed  to  help  themselves 
to  many  different  kinds  of  easily  accessible  materials,  necessary  to  the 
carrying  out  of  the  various  phases  of  their  projects. 

Many  possibilities  should  be  carefully  planned  by  the  teacher  and 
suggested  to  the  children  when  necessary.  Many  teachers  find  it  desir- 
able to  suggest  that  children  working  with  the  same  materials  or  on  the 
same  problem  seat  themselves  in  separate  groups.  During  this  period 
individual  projects  should  be  encouraged  as  well  as  group  projects.  Chil- 
dren should  be  encouraged  to  draw  freely  during  this  period  on  larg& 
sheets  of  paper,  which  are  fastened  to  the  wall  daily. 

Encourage  purposeful  play  at  the  sand  table. 

9:45-10:00.    PUTTING  AwAY  Materials;  Group  Discussion. 

The  aim  of  the  group  discussion  should  be  to  develop  helpful  criti- 
cism and  to  build  up  standards  of  technic  for  the  group. 

10:00-10:15.     OUTDOOR  PLAY. 

Encourage  running,  skipping,  hopping,  jumping,  galloping,  etc.  Use 
all  available  play  toys  and  apparatus,  such  as  large  balls,  reins,  stick 
horses,  hoops,  bean  bags,  ropes,  wagons,  etc.  (See  under  Plays  and 
Games.) 

10:15-10:35.     LUNCH  PERIOD. 

The  luncheon  plans  and  standards  of  conduct,  such  as  setting  the 
table,  serving  the  lunch,  and  cleaning  up,  should  be  established  through 
group  discussions. 

Encourage  the  establishment  of  the  following  habits: 

1 .  Washing  hands  before  eating. 

2.  Drinking  milk  slowly. 

3.  Taking  small  mouthfuls. 

4.  Eating  with  mouth  closed. 

5.  Letting  few  crumbs  fall  when  eating. 
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10:35-10:50.  REST. 

Room  should  be  darkened.  Children  sleeping  on  the  floor  should 
have  pillows  of  matting  or  of  goods  made  either  by  the  kindergarten  or 
an  older  grade.  The  children's  clothing  should  be  protected  in  some  way 
by  newspapers,  large  shopping  bags,  rugs  or  matting. 

10:50-11:05.  Music  Appreciation  and  Interpretation.  (See 
XV— Music. 

Encourage  original  songs  and  melodies. 

Simple  seasonal  songs  may  be  taught  occasionally. 

Rhythms  developed  at  least  three  times  a  week.  (See  Rhythms, 
under  XVI — Plays  and  Games.) 

11:05-11:15.  INTERMISSION. 
11:15-12:00.     VARIED  ACTIVITIES. 
Story. 

Dramatic  play. 

Orchestra. 

Parades. 

Puppet  show. 

Moving  picture  show,  etc. 

Preparations  for  dismissal. 

There  should  be  frequent  excursions,  and  outdoor  work  whenever 
possible. 

B.  Program  of  Work  for  First  Grade 
(Suggestive  Only) 
(Note. — In  many  schools  it  is  practical  for  the  children  in  Grade  I 
to  enter  the  building  when  they  arrive,  any  time  after  8:45,  and  t< 
attend  to  duties  in  the  care  of  room,  to  finish  work  started  the  day 
before,  to  read  at  reading  table,  etc.:  the  only  requirements  being  that  the 
children  who  wish  to  come  into  the  building  before  9  o'clock  must  have 
something  definite  in  mind  to  do  and  that  the  teacher  must  be  in  the  room 
at  the  time.    This  is  purely  optional.) 

9:00-9:15.     SPOKEN  LANGUAGE  AND  LITERATURE. 

Group  meeting,  to  make  plans  for  the  day's  work.  The  length  and 
procedure  of  this  period  varies  greatly.  It  is  the  time  to  plan  betwcen- 
recitation  and  free-period  work  and  to  meet  any  issue  of  the  day's  work 
that  demands  attention.  It  is  also  a  time  to  fix  ideals  of  behavior. 
Children  are  quick  to  see  that  there  are  some  types  of  work  less  suited 
to  the  periods  when  a  group  is  reading  with  the  teacher.  This  is  a  time, 
also,  to  encourage  children  to  read  a  story  they  have  prepared  at  home, 
to  tell  of  an  interesting  experience,  etc. 

9:15-10:00.     Reading  GROUPS  (see  under  Reading) . 

It  is  desirable,  generally,  to  divide  the  children  into  three  groups,  a 
slow  moving,  fast  moving  and  average  moving  group.  The  time  from 
9:15  to  10:00  may  be  divided  according  to  the  needs  of  each  group,  giv- 
ing each  group  part  of  the  time  with  the  teacher.  While  one  group  reads, 
the  other  two  are  occupied  with  worthwhile  between-recitation  work. 

Grade  I-A  children  change  from  a  slower  to  faster  group  as  ability 
increases  or  growth  is  recognized.  (See  suggestions  for  between- 
recitation  period.) 
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10:00-10:20.     OUTDOOR  PLAY  AND  NUTRITION  (RECESS  PERIOD). 

Free  play  with  reins,  balls,  bean  bags,  wagons,  doll  buggies,  etc. 

Teachers  who  so  desire  may  include  the  mid-morning  luncheon  as 
part  of  indoor  program.  See  Kindergarten  Program.  (See  under  Plays 
and  Games.) 

10:20-10:40.  Music. 

Song,  three  times  a  week.  Rhythm,  interpretation  or  appreciation  of 
music,  two  times  a  week. 

10:40-11:00.  Language. 

Some  form  of  spoken  language  or  literature  (story,  dramatization, 
poem  appreciation,  group  plan,  nature  work,  etc.). 

11:00-11:30.    READING  GROUPS  (see  under  Reading) . 

11:30-12:00.    Free  Work  Period  —  Use  of  Materials  and 

Varied  Activities. 
Teachers  unfamiliar  with  proper  management  of  free  work  period 
should  not  attempt  to  have  one. 

THE  FREE  WORK  PERIOD 

The  activities  of  the  Free  Work  Period  are  many  and  varied,  as  the 
child  responds  to  the  different  materials  placed  where  they  are  readily 
available  to  him  and  uses  these  to  carry  out  problems  of  his  own.  He 
responds  also  to  other  stimuli  provided  by  the  teacher  or  the  group.  The 
child,  as  far  as  possible,  proposes,  plans,  carries  out  and  judges  the  result 
of  his  problems. 

The  teacher's  work  is  to  guide  selection  when  necessary,  as  in  the 
Kindergarten,  suggesting  to  a  child  who  needs  group  play  that  he  join 
a  group  playing  with  the  large  blocks.  She  holds  the  children  up  to  the 
standard  of  their  highest  achievement,  raises  standards  of  workmanship 
through  individual  suggestion  and  help,  and  through  group  criticism. 

In  this  Free  Work  Period,  beginning  in  the  Kindergarten  and  con- 
tinuing through  the  primary  grades,  materials  should  be  provided  which 
stimulate: 

1.  Activities  which  give  physical  development. 

2.  Activities  through  which  children  learn  to  play  with  other  chil- 
dren. 

3.  Activities  which  give  opportunity  for  thinking  through  a  prob- 
lem, for  planning  and  originating. 

4.  Activities  which  give  opportunity  for  satisfying  a  play  or  prac- 
tical need. 

5.  Activities  which  give  opportunity  for  imaginative  play. 

6.  Activities  through  which  the  child  learns  to  be  responsible  for 
and  to  take  care  of  his  own  and  other's  possessions. 

The  work  of  this  period  is  not  necessarily  handwork.  The  skilled 
teacher  provides  many  other  stimuli  from  which  the  child  or  group  of 
children  may  elect  a  problem.  A  number  of  well-selected  books  on  the 
library  table  stimulates  the  child  to  read  or  to  look  at  pictures.  Some 
children  decide  to  play  store  or  ask  a  pupil  in  the  advanced  group  to  read 
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to  them  or  tell  them  a  story.  Others  prefer  dramatization  or  the  prepa- 
ration and  carrying  out  of  a  puppet  show,  etc. 

To  make  the  Free  Work  Period  a  profitable  one  the  work  must  be 
well  planned.  All  materials  should  be  placed  within  the  easy  reach  of 
the  child  so  he  can  help  himself.  There  should  be  as  many  activities 
offered  as  the  teacher  feels  she  can  purposefully  guide. 

r Adapted  from  "Conduct  Curriculum" — Patty  Hill.) 

1:00-1:30.  Writing  Composition  or  Number  Practice. 
Practice  Period. 
Necessary  drill,  the  need  for  which  ts  felt  by  the  children  in  order  to 
accomplish  their  purposes.  This  varies  greatly  from  day  to  day.  After 
the  first  few  weeks,  it  may  perhaps  be  writing  practice  three  days  a  week 
and  necessary  number  and  games  the  other  two.  Word  group  games 
may  come  at  this  time,  but  should  generally  be  given  at  the  close  of  the 
reading  period. 

1 : 30-1 : 50.  Reading — Reading  Groups. 

Co-operative  lessons  may  be  developed  with  group  as  a  whole  or  defi- 
nite reading  of  signs,  labels,  directions,  action  s^tences,  etc. 

1:50-2:10.     OUTDOOR  PLAY. 
Informal  and  organized  games. 

2:10-2:30.     LANGUAGE,  LITERATURE  AND  DRAWING. 

Occasionally  the  group  as  a  whole  will  work  under  the  guidance  of 
the  teacher,  on  a  drawing  problem  which  has  arisen  in  connection  with 
some  previous  activity.  This  practice  period  in  drawing  may  be  held 
about  twice  a  week  during  this  time.  On  other  days  the  period  should 
be  used  for  some  form  of  language  or  literature. 

• 

C.    Program  for  Second  and  Third  Grades 
(Suggestive  Only.) 
(See  detailed  First  Grade  Program — Adapted  to  meet  needs.) 

9:00-9:15.    GROUP  DISCUSSION. 

Spoken  language  (see  Grade  I  program  for  detailed  explanation). 

9:15-10:00.    READING  HOUR  GROUPS  (2  or  3  Groups). 
(See  First  Grade  program  for  explanation.) 

10:00-10:20.    OUTDOOR  PLAY  AND  Nutrition. 

10:20-10:40.    Music  (Songs,  Rhythm  and  Music  Appreciation) . 

10:40-1 1 : 00.  LANGUAGE. 

Some  form  of  written  or  spoken  language  or  literature.  (See  sug- 
gestions under  Written  and  Spoken  Language.) 

11:00-11:30.     PRACTICE  PERIOD. 

Composition,  number  and  spelling — Practice  arising  from  needs. 

11:30-12:00.     FREE  WORK  PERIOD. 
Use  of  materials  and  varied  activities. 
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Class  drawing  or  industrial  art  twice  a  week.  (See  detailed  article  on 
Free  Work  Period.) 

1:00-1:30.     READING  GROUPS. 

1:30-1:50.     PRACTICE  PERIOD. 

Writing  three  times  a  week  or  some  form  of  language. 

1:50-2:00.     OUTDOOR  PLAY. 
Informal  and  organized  games. 

2 : 00-2 : 30.     LANGUAGE  AND  LITERATURE. 

Geography,  history,  nature  study  as  involved  in  projects,  dramatiza- 
tion, stories,  poems,  etc. 

Occasionally  the  group  as  a  whole  may  work  on  a  specific  drawing  or 
handwork  problem  during  this  period. 

(Note. — Civics,  hygiene  and  nature  work  should  be  included  under 
language.) 
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VII.   DEVELOPMENT  OF  WORK— USE  OF  MATERIALS 

A.  Use  of  Blocks  in  the  Kindergarten 

The  first  use  of  the  blocks  in  the  Kindergarten  is  that  of  much  free 
experimentation  by  the  children.  Blocks  are  of  great  value  in  construc- 
tive work  as  their  use  gives  immediate  satisfying  results  without  demand- 
ing technical  skill.  The  teacher  should  not  be  impatient  with  slow  and 
tentative  beginnings,  nor  force  the  constructive  spirit  beyond  its  natural 
gait.  Children  should  be  given  a  chance  to  become  thoroughly  absorbed 
in  their  building  if  their  full  power  of  concentrated  and  whole-hearted 
work  is  to  be  developed. 

The  best  way  of  handling  the  large  blocks  safely,  and  putting  them 
away  carefully,  is  brought  out  through  group  discussions. 

If,  after  sufficient  time  has  been  allowed  for  experimentation,  the 
children  do  not  discover  some  of  the  many  possibilities  in  use  of  the 
interlocking  blocks, a  few  suggestions  given  by  the  teacher  will  stimulate 
more  advanced  forms  of  building. 

As  a  general  rule,  'Hands  Off"  by  the  teacher  is  a  good  motto.  From 
this  first  stage,  progress  should  be  made  toward  planning  definite  ends 
desired.  This  is  done  through  group  discussions,  excursions  and  use  of 
pictures.  Self-organized  co-operative  groups  with  definite  leaders  and 
followers  usually  develop  to  carry  out  these  projects. 

When  there  is  not  a  large  supply  of  building  blocks  available  it  is 
often  found  advisable  to  use  large  boxes,  extra  tables  and  chairs  as  acces- 
sories, especially  when  building  a  group  project  that  will  remain  for  an 
extended  length  of  time,  so  as  to  allow  enough  blocks  free  for  daily  use 
by  the  children  for  carrying  out  individual  building  projects. 

In  the  Kindergarten  the  interest  in  play  often  interferes  with  carry- 
ing out  the  building  of  the  project  until  it  is  a  finished  product.  This 
play  use  of  the  building  product  should  not  be  discouraged,  as  growth  in 
technic  will  develop  later.  Many  valuable  results  in  physical,  mental 
and  social-moral  growth  of  the  children  are  attained  through  frequent 
and  energetic  use  of  the  blocks. 

They  demand  much  moving  about  and  use  and  co-ordination  of  the 
large  muscles.  They  afford  the  best  means  in  the  kindergarten  of  devel- 
oping co-operative  play,  the  sharing  of  materials,  exchange  of  ideas, 
ability  to  plan  through  experimentation,  to  concentrate  on  a  problem  for 
a  lon^  period  and  to  develop  the  imagination  through  the  carrying  out 
of  pre-conceived  plans. 

Suggestions: 

Horses 
Boats 
Houses 

Familiar  buildings. 

Ferry  Building,  etc 
House 
Barn 

Aeroplane 
Playground 


Lighthouse 

Garages 

Doll  furniture 

Playhouse  furniture 

Automobile 

Street  car.  car  barn 

Train 

Piano 

Merry-go-round 
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B.  Use  of  Sand  in  Kindergarten  and  Primary  Grades 

The  first  step  at  the  sand  table  is  manipulation  without  a  definite  aim. 
The  small  child  will  pat  his  hand  on  the  sand  to  see  the  impress  or  will 
sift  the  sand  through  his  fingers.  Sieves,  funnels,  large  spoons,  wide- 
necked  bottles  will  satisfy  the  needs  for  this  period. 

Then  comes  the  patting,  pounding,  piling  and  digging.  These  activi- 
ties call  for  wet  sand  and  molds;  buckets,  small  hoes  and  shovels  will 
serve  as  tools.  The  results  are  pies,  cakes,  mountains,  tunnels,  tracks, 
etc.    Up  to  now,  the  problems  are  largely  individual. 

The  next  step  is  to  connect  the  separate  mountain,  tunnel,  track,  and 
so  start  the  co-operative  problem.  Care  must  be  taken  that  these  prob- 
lems arc  developed  on  a  simple  scale.  It  would  be  advisable  to  have 
pebbles,  shells,  wooden  houses,  animals  and  people  for  use  at  the  sand 
table. 

Activities  in  the  sand  should  be  allowed  to  change  from  day  to  day. 
The  sand  should  not  be  used  merely  as  a  background  for  a  permanent 
scheme. 

The  sand  table  creates  a  social  feeling.  The  children  should  learn  that 
sand  and  sand  toys  are  conlmon  property  to  be  shared  in  turn.  They 
should  also  feel  their  responsibility  in  the  care  of  the  sand  table.  The 
sand  toys  should  be  cleaned  and  returned  to  their  proper  places,  and 
the  sand  should  be  kept,  as  far  as  possible,  from  being  spilt  and  so 
wasted.  Sand  on  the  floor  should  be  swept  up  and  thrown  in  a  waste 
receptacle,  not  put  back  in  the  sand  table. 

In  Grades  II  and  III,  the  sand  table  may  be  used  as  a  means  of  repro- 
ducing a  reading  lesson,  a  geographv  lesson  or  a  historical  incident.  The 
problems  are  group  problems,  involving  arrangement  of  space,  choice  of 
materials  and  construction.  The  play  in  the  sand  is  secondary  to  th« 
scene  to  be  represented.  Simple  sand  toys  have  small  part  in  the  work  of 
these  grades.    The  activities  must  be  entirely  purposeful  and  constructive. 

The  habits  acquired  are  mainly  those  of  co-operation.  The  child 
learns  to  respect  the  ideas  of  others,  to  express  ideas  of  his  own.  and  to 
assume  a  responsibility  of  a  definite  part  in  a  scheme. 

C.  Use  of  Clay  in  Kindergarten  and  Primary  Grades 

Clay  is  an  interesting  plastic  material  because  so  many  things  can  he 
made  from  it  in  a  short  time.  At  first  children  are  satisfied  to  roll,  pat 
and  pound  the  clay,  but  soon  they  discover  that  balls,  pies,  cakes,  etc., 
can  be  made.  As  they  continue  manipulating  and  experimenting,  their 
purposes  become  more  definite  in  order  to  satisfy  a  play  need,  resulting 
in  the  making  of  doll  dishes,  marbles,  beads,  flower  bowls,  etc.  If  these 
are  satisfactorv  and  worth  keeping  they  may  be  thoroughly  dried  and 
then  painted  and  shellacked.  If  the  results  are  not  satisfactory,  the  clay 
may  be  placed  in  a  cloth  bag  and  boiled  for  a  few  minutes,  after  which 
it  may  be  used  again  without  fear  of  infection. 

Children  entering  the  first  grade  without  kindergarten  experience 
should  be  given  time  to  manipulate  and  experiment  with  the  clay.  The 
teacher  need  not  have  had  special  training  in  technic  of  clay  modeling 
from  the  adult  standpoint,  but  she  should  be  willing  to  let  the  children 
find  things  out  for  themselves  and  then  suggest  if  help  is  needed.  In 
the  primary  grades  the  purposes  become  still  more  definite,  there  is  an 
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increasing  consciousness  of  technic,  a  growing  appreciation  of  form, 
spacing,  design,  and  a  greater  knowledge  of  the  possibihties  of  clay.  I'he 
products,  of  course,  will  be  determined  by  the  projects  being  carried  on, 
such  as  candlesticks  at  Christmas  time,  flower  pots  in  garden  time,  etc. 
One  excursion  to  a  pottery  would  be  valuable  in  the  third  grade. 

Modeling  clay  should  be  kept  in  good  condition  by  wrapping  a  damp 
cloth  around  it  and  placing  it  in  a  covered  earthen  jar.  This,  with 
boards,  plates  or  oilcloth  on  which  to  model,  paints  and  shellac,  may  be 
put  within  easy  reach  of  the  children. 

The  following  is  a  suggestive  list  of  things  that  can  be  made  from 
clay:  Dishes,  plant  jars,  flower  holders,  animals,  marbles,  beads,  jack 
o'  lanterns,  pin  trays,  fruits,  ink  wells,  penholders,  flower  bowls,  Christ- 
mas gifts,  animals,  vegetables,  figures  of  children  and  people,  vases, 
bowls,  stocking  darners,  candlesticks,  paper  weights,  match  holders,  etc. 

References: 

A  Conduct  Curriculum  for  Kindergarten  and  First  Grade.  Hill. 

Chas.  Scribner's  Sons. 
Kindergarten  Curriculum  Bulletin  No.  16,  1919. 

Washington,  Government  Printing  Oflicc. 

D.    Use  of  Wood  in  Kindergarten  and  Primary  Grades 

The  use  of  wood  for  construction  in  the  primary  grades  furnishes  the 
child  an  opportunity  to  develop  and  exercise  his  growing  muscles  and  to 
think  with  things. 

The  most  desirable  wood  is  the  soft  pine  cut  into  boards  of  various 
lengths  and  widths.  Where  this  is  not  easily  obtained  much  can  be  done 
with  empty  boxes,  large  and  small,  scraps  from  the  manual-training 
room,  saw  mill  and  carpenter  shop.  A  work  bench,  hammers,  saws  and 
flat-top  nails  should  be  provided.  All  materials  and  tools  should  be 
kept  where  the  child  can  easily  help  himself. 

At  first  the  child  experiments  with  hammer,  saw  and  nails.  Later, 
he  is  not  satisfied  with  mere  pounding  and  sawing  and  begins  to  assemble 
pieces  of  wood,  making  simple  objects.  He  selects  such  materials  from 
the  wood  box  as  are  best  adapted  to  his  purposes  and  fits  and  nails  these 
together.  As  he  grows  in  control  of  handling  and  using  tools  he  is  able 
to  make,  in  a  crude  way,  such  simple  furniture  as  a  doll  s  bed,  chairs  and 
table:  things  that  "go,"  such  as  wagons,  carts,  boats  and  swings:  gifts 
for  the  members  of  his  household,  as  book-ends,  book  shelves,  letter  files 
and  picture  frames.  When  he  is  able  to  attempt  more  difficult  problems 
he  can  make  mechanical  toys,  automobiles,  aeroplanes,  bird  houses,  chairs 
and  tables  for  library  corner  and  flower  stands.  Many  other  articles  will 
be  suggested  in  the  development  of  the  various  projects. 

When  an  article  made  by  a  child  or  a  group  of  children  is  satisfactory 
to  the  entire  group  it  may  be  stained  or  painted.  Often  the  finished  prod- 
uct may  seem  to  the  adult  very  crude,  but  we  must  bear  in  mind  that 
"the  product  of  a  child's  work  is  not  an  end  in  itself,  but  a  means  of 
growth." 

While  working  with  these  materials  the  child  learns  the  names  and 
use  of  tools:  hammering  nails  straight:  more  definite  application  of 
number  and  measure.  He  learns  to  paint  with  the  grain  of  wood  and 
cover  surface  properly:  to  hold  brush  properly:  to  keep  paint  oflf  clothing 
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and  floor.  He  is  forming  right  habits  in  the  care  of  tools;  in  using  mate- 
rials economically;  in  clearing  up  after  working  with  wood  and  paint. 
He  experiences  pleasure  in  the  finished  product,  especially  if  it  is  large 
enough  for  his  own  use  or  for  the  use  of  the  group. 

E.    Use  of  Sewing  in  Kindergarten  and  Primary  Grades 

Materials:  Sewing  box  containing  needles  (large  eyes),  coarse 
thread  (black  and  white) ,  pin  cushion  and  buttons. 

Several  yards  of  cambric  (different  colors) ,  unbleached  muslin,  tarle- 
ton,  large  wrapping  paper,  crepe  paper,  tissue  paper,  flour  sacks  and 
paper  bags. 

Boxes  of  miscellaneous  pieces. 

Boxes  of  trimmings  and  worsteds. 

Materials  for  stuffing  dolls  and  animals. 

The  sewing  box  and  other  materials  are  kept  where  children  can  easily 
get  them,  except  the  larger  pieces  of  goods  which  are  used  under  super- 
vision of  teacher  to  avoid  waste. 

In  the  beginning  the  child  should  make  large  stiches.  He  must  see 
that  there  is  a  definite  purpose  for  sewing.  He  must  learn  to  discrimi- 
nate in  his  selection  of  materials,  colors  and  the  ornamentation  of  prod- 
uct, to  be  economical  in  using  materials  and  to  definitely  plan  article  to 
be  made.    He  must  learn  how  to  make  a  pattern  and  realize  its  value. 

His  pleasure  in  sewing  comes  from  his  imitating  a  grown-up  activity, 
in  the  activity  itself  and  the  product  made,  and  in  applying  his  original 
designs  to  his  product. 

He  must  feel  responsibility  for  keeping  work  box  neat,  keeping  pins 
and  needles  in  pin  cushion,  and  picking  up  scraps. 

He  should  get  a  growing  consciousness  of  how  clothes  are  made,  arid 
the  difficulties  involved. 

In  sewing  the  child  learns: 

1,.  To  handle  a  needle. 

2.  To  make  a  stitch. 

3.  To  cut  materials. 

4.  To  sew  material. 

5.  To  thread  a  needle. 

6.  To  knot  thread. 

7.  To  turn  hems  (single  turn) . 

8.  To  finish  off  seam. 

9.  To  pin  article  to  be  made. 
.  10.  To  use  pattern. 

Suggested  list  of  activities: 

1.  Dressing  doll.     (At  first,  dress  sewed  on  doll.) 

2.  Making  dresses  and  aprons  (for  self) . 

3.  Making  costumes  for  parties  and  plays. 

4.  Making  hats,  sun-bonnets. 

5.  Making  bags  (marble,  bean,  crayon). 

6.  Making  pin  cushions. 

7.  Making  sheets,  covers,  mattreses  and  pillows  for  doll  bed. 

8.  Making  rag  dolls  and  animals. 

9.  Making  curtains,  portieres  for  doll  houses  and  play  houses. 
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10.  Making  gifts:  iron  holders,  pot  holders,  handkerchiefs. 

1 1.  Making  stocking  dolls  and  animals. 

12.  Making  table  covers,  curtains  trimmed  with  paper  cut  out, 

paper  fringes. 

13.  Making  cambric  picture  books. 

F.  Use  of  Paper  and  Cardboard  in  Kindergarten  and  Primary 

Grades 

Materials: 

Manila  wrapping  paper.  24  in. 

Newspaper,  1  8  x  24. 

Newspaper,  9x12. 

Tailors'  black  pattern  paper,  9x12. 

Cover  paper,  colored,  9x12,10x12^,20x  25. 

Bogus  drawing  paper. 

Manila  drawing  paper. 

Crepe  paper,  colored. 

Tissue  paper,  colored. 

Beaver  board. 

When  children  first  enter  school  their  interest  is  centered  around  the 
activities  of  home  and  community,  and  these  activities  are  imitated  in 
the  projects  made  by  them.    Doing  is  essential  to  the  learning  process. 

At  first  the  child  will  cut  paper  simply  for  the  pleasure  of  cutting.  He 
then  experiments  in  cutting,  folding  and  pasting — all  leading  up  to  the 
making  of  some  definite  thing.  He  learns  how  to  use  scissors,  how  to 
hand  them  to  another  person,  and  how  to  carry  them  properly.  He 
learns  how  to  help  himself  to  materials,  without  confusion,  and  with 
respect  for  the  rights  of  others,  how  to  care  for  the  paper  products  so 
they  will  not  be  crushed,  how  to  measure  and  cut  papers  in  the  right  pro- 
portion, and  learns  to  be  critical  of  his  product. 

Care  should  be  taken  in  kindergarten  and  first  grade  to  have  activ- 
ities which  demand  the  use  of  the  larger  muscles.  Any  activities  which 
demand  finer  co-ordination  should  come  later. 

In  paper  cutting  the  product  should  be  made  without  pattern. 
Results  obtained  with  patterns  seem  much  better  than  the  crude  con- 
struction which  children  are  able  to  work  out  for  themselves,  but  the 
use  of  patterns  is  fatal  to  spontaneous  efforts  and  is  only  an  advantage 
at  the  expense  of  the  child.  "One  secret  of  success.  I  am  sure,  rests  in 
being  able  to  accept  whatever  the  children  do,  and  in  cherishing  it  as 
an  expression  of  an  honest  effort,  notwithstanding  the  many  tempta- 
tions to  read  into  their  work  something  that  is  not  there." — Teachers' 
College  Bulletin, 

The  following  is  a  suggestive  list  of  uses  of  paper  and  cardboard: 
Large  picture  books.  V alentines.  • 

Posters  of  cut  paper.  Invitations. 
Paper  dolls  and  accessories.  Paper  cups. 

Aprons  for  themselves.  Fans. 
Hats  and  bonnets  and  caps.  Houses,  stores  and  barns. 

Table  cloth,  napkins,  napkin  Trees  and  fences. 

ring,  doilies.  Animals. 
Fruits  and  vegetables.  Bags.  ■ 
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merits. 
Flowers. 

Wreaths  and  crowns. 


Cases  for  seeds. 
Baskets  and  boxes. 
Christmas  gifts  and  orna- 


Book  covers. 

Curtains  for  school  room. 
Indian  wigwams. 
Place  cards. 
Envelopes  for  work. 


Costumes,  such  as: 
Indian. 
Easter. 

Thanksgiving. 
For  plays. 
Mother  Goose. 
Hallowe'en. 


Fairy. 

Towels. 

Handkerchiefs. 

Neckties. 

Slippers. 

Beads. 

Purses. 


References: 


Socializing  the  Child,  Dynes. 


Conduct  Curriculum,  Hill. 


G.  Use  of  Accessory  Materials 


Newspapers. 
Paper  bags. 
Paper  boxes. 
Shoe  boxes. 

Paper:  wall,  wrapping,  corrugated,  tissue,  lace. 

Magazines. 

Pictures. 

Pattern  books. 

Cardboard. 

Cardboard  boxes. 

Small  wooden  boxes. 

Rope,  cord,  twine  for  jumping  rope,  whips,  reins,  rags  for  rugs, 
matting,  beads,  toothpicks,  egg  shells,  tinfoil,  glass,  clothespins,  cotton, 
slats,  calico,  and  cotton  strips,  meat  skewers,  sawdust. 

Buttons. 

Button  molds. 

Kodak  and  ordinary  spools. 

Bottles,  milk  bottle  tops. 

Screening,  picture  wire. 

Delicatessen  and  strawberry  baskets. 


Toys 


Household  Toys: 


Mop 
Stove 

Cooking  utensils 
Dish  pan 
Wash  tub 
Wash  board 
Wringer 
Clothes  horse 
Clothes  line 
Ironing  board 
Flatiron 


Doll  bed 
Cradle 
Buggy  ^ 
Table 
Dishes 
Chairs 
Bureau 
Brooms 


Dust  pan 
Dust  cloth 
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Sand  Toys: 
Large  spools 
Buckets 
Shovels 
Hoes 
Rakes 

Watering  cans 
Cooky  molds 

Accessory  Toys  (for  use  with 
Toy  animals 
Trains 
Automobiles 
Fire  engines 
Street  cars 
Boats 


Spoons 

Bottles 

Strainer 

Cornucopias 

Boards 

Trays 

Wooden  toys  of  all  kinds. 

blocks,  etc.)  : 

Aeroplanes 

Wagons 

Trees 

Large  spools 
Carpenter  tools 
Veeder  toy  animals 


H.  Use  of  Chalk,  Crayon.  Paints 

Drawing  as  Language  in  the  Kindergarten  and  Primary  Grades 

(a)  The  results  of  many  experiments  by  leading  authorities  in 
the  study  of  children's  drawings  have  given  us  the  following  principles 
upon  which  we  may  safely  base  our  school  room  procedure. 

1.  We  must  judge  children's  drawings  by  their  value  and  meaning 
to  the  child  alone. 

2.  Drawing  changes  with  age.  There  are  certain  definite  stages  in 
drawing.    They  are: 

(a)  The  scribble  stage,  which  begins  long  before  the  child  enters 
school,  but  sometimes  lasts  through  part  of  the  kindergarten  year. 

(b)  In  the  next  stage  the  child  uses  drawing  simply  as  a  mirror 
for  his  thoughts.  He  draws  with  no  idea  of  pleasing  anyone — a 
few  strokes  unintelligible  to  an  adult  may,  as  one  child  said,  repre- 
sent a  "lovely,  lovely  day." 

Many  children  are  in  this  stage  and  should  be  encouraged  to 
draw  much  without  criticism  (except  undue  waste  of  paper) . 

(c)  In  the  next  stage  the  child  draws  to  express  an  idea  to  some 
one.  He  uses  drawing  as  a  language.  Many  children  arrive  at  this 
stage  during  the  kindergarten  year.  "It  is  useless  to  place  a  copy 
before  children  in  this  stage  of  development.  They  give  the  object 
a  fleeting  glance  and  then  go  back  to  their  own  mental  image." — 
Dewey. 

Primary  children  are  also  in  this  stage  of  development.  "Sug- 
gestions for  drawing  should  constantly  be  given  to  the  children, 
but  in  at  least  the  first  three  grades  drawing  must  be  free  and  from 
memory.  The  technic  many  adults  wish  imposed  upon  little  children 
is  the  grammar  of  drawing  and  does  not  belong  in  the  early  grades." 
— Earl  Barnes. 

(b)  The  blackboard  aflfords  an  excellent  medium  of  expression  fo( 
the  little  child.  Chalk  should  be  used  in  half  pieces  (to  prevent  squeak- 
ing) and  enough  free,  unconfined  space  should  be  allotted  to  children 
so  that  they  will  draw  with  bold,  broad  strokes.    The  teacher  should 
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not  neglect  the  use  of  blackboard  drawing  to  express  her  thoughts  to 
the  children.  When  they  see  her  vivify  what  she  has  to  say  with  oc- 
casional blackboard  drawings  they  are  stimulated  to  do  the  same. 

"Children  draw  on  the  blackboard  as  naturally  as  they  make  a 
gesture  and  much  more  naturally  than  they  talk  when  the  reproduction 
of  a  story  is  involved.  If  the  children  are  encouraged  to  draw  freely 
from  the  first  day  of  school  they  will  have  no  fear  of  what,  to  an 
untrained  teacher,  is  a  difficult  task." 

Primary  children  should  also  be  given  ample  opportunity  to  express 
their  thoughts  at  the  blackboard. 

(c)  Large  sheets  of  newspaper,  fastened  to  the  boards  low  enough 
for  children  to  reach,  furnish  an  excellent  transition  from  chalk  repre- 
sentations directly  on  the  board  to  the  drawing  with  crayons  at  the 
tables.  Kindergarten  children  should  be  encouraged  to  use  the  large 
wax  crayons  and  to  draw  freely  with  bold  strokes  on  the  large  papers 
on  the  board.  Children  in  Grades  1-A  and  B  may  also  use  these  larger 
sheets  to  great  advantage,  although  some  of  their  drawings  for  between- 
recitation  work  can  be  done  at  the  seats.  Second  and  third  grade  chil- 
dren should  not  be  deprived  of  the  use  of  the  large  paper  on  the  board, 
although  much  of  their  drawing  can  be  done  on  the  9x11  bogus  or 
drawing  paper  at  the  seats.  Children  in  Grades  I,  II  and  III  should  be 
instructed  to  purchase  boxes  containing  wax  crayons  in  bright  red,  blue 
green,  yellow,  orange,  purple,  brown  and  black. 

(3)  Kalsomine  paints  furnish  an  excellent  medium  of  expression  in 
kindergarten  and  primary  grades.  These  paints  come  in  powder  form, 
each  color  in  a  separate  package.  A  little  powder  of  each  color  should 
be  put  in  separate  glasses  and  mixed  with  water  as  required  for  use 
each  day. 

Brushes  should  be  labeled  with  the  name  of  the  color  into  which 
they  are  to  be  dipped. 

A  separate  bottle  should  be  provided  for  each  set  of  brushes  (brushes 
labeled  RED  kept  in  one  bottle,  etc.) .  Children  will  bring  empty  pickle 
or  mustard  bottles  or  jars  from  home  for  this  purpose.  Care  must  be 
taken  that  the  RED  brush  never  be  dipped  into  BLUE  paint. 

Large  sheets  of  paper  fastened  to  the  board  are  most  satisfactory 
to  the  children  to  paint  upon.  Only  a  few  children  can  use  the  paint 
at  a  time. 


I.    Points  to  Encourage  in  Group  Criticism  in  Drawing  and 

Handwork 

Kindergarten 

1.  Large  drawing. 

2.  Soft  strokes  with  crayon  and  side  of  chalk. 

3.  Strokes  going  in  same  general  direction  in  mass  drawing. 

4.  Recognition  and  naming  of  colors. 

5.  Selection  of  appropriate  colors  for  objects  represented. 

6.  Avoiding  waste  of  materials. 

7.  Using  paste  sparingly. 
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Grade  I 

2.  Tides  sqnrate  2nd  below  pkture. 

3.  Onkl  to  wntB  hb  name  on  back  of  drawLag  instead  of  front. 

4.  Begmiiisg  of  appteciatkm  of  color  combinatioos. 

5.  Good  actioii— drawing  (figures  facing  in  various  directions). 

6.  Satt  strokes  going  in  same  general  direction  in  miss  drawing. 
ztxatpkto^  fiWi«g  die  apace  to  be  covered. 

7.  Cvtting  and  drawing  witfaoot  outlines  whenever  possible,  such 
25  trees,  flower s»  etc 

8.  Appreciation  of  rdative  size  and  ^»cing  through  groap  discus- 
sions, tfaroagji  planning  co-opeiaUve  posters,  etc. 

9.  Simide  drawing  widi  littie  rmjihans  on  backgrounds. 

2  - 

lumbers  or  scribUing  on  drawing. 

Grades  //  and  III 
Continoe  first  grade  adtkism  and  in  addition: 
Encourage: 

5!l^  and  ground  meeting  in  ootdoor  scenes. 
1.  Inside  scenes  showing  floor  and  walls. 

3.  Efiminaticm  non-eoentials. 

4.  Proper  iqiaring  and  {^easing  adonng. 

5.  Better  piopoetion  in  human  fignrcs  and  animals.  • 

6.  Better  proportion  in  entire  picture. 

7.  NGzingooloc. 

8.  Ideals  of  decoratm. 

a.  Apprcdatkm  of  design  in  repeduon  of  umcs  in  all-over  and 
bocder  de^n  as  apfrfied  to  dresses^  table  coTers,  baskets,  etc. 

b.  Units  for  dccoraticm*  growing  out  of  a  felt  need, 
c  Designs  and  decorations  kept  simple. 

J.  Minimum  Requirements  in  Drawing  and  Handwork 

The  foQowing  general  requirements  for  Drawing  and  Handwork 
sadi  moatb  in  Grades  L  11  and  IQ  is  made  in  order  that  children  may 
haw  access  to  Tarioas  approaches  to  art  through  natural  expression 
and  in  order  that  different  projects  mav  be  carried  out  in  diflPerent 
schools: 

1.  Qiu  Lu^ud^Don  ot  a  story  or  rhyme  each  monch.  Parts  or 
whole  iDnstrated  according  to  time  allowed. 

2-  One  00-operatiie  poster  or  border  involving  paper  cutting. 

3.  One  vat  of  large  w tapping  p^xr  or  cloth  for  costume,  table 
coTer.  or  other  work  deman^ng  decoration. 

4.  Free  ilfaistration  of  activities  for  the  Art  Gallerv  and  to  meet 
ether  ncedL 

5.  As  madi  work  with  clay,  paint  wood,  sewing  and  other  con- 
stradtion  matrriah  as  can  be  well  handled  in  connection  with  activities 
of  the  free  week  period. 
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K.   Use  of  PiCTURts 

Pictures  serve  many  purposes  in  the  development  of  primary  work. 
There  are  those  that  have  real  art  value  and  should  be  presented  to 
the  young  child  for  the  joy  of  getting  acquainted  with  beautiful  things. 
The  world's  masterpieces  are  a  part  of  the  heritage  of  every  child. 

Children  are  naturally  responsive  to  beauty — in  works  of  art  and 
in  nature  standards  of  beauty  should  be  established  very  early.  Young 
children  have  definite  preferences.  They  like  colored  pictures  and  are 
interested  in  pictures  of  children  at  play,  pictures  of  home  life  and 
domestic  animals,  especially  pets.  The  teacher  should  get  the  best  she 
can  find  to  satisfy  these  needs.  Then  the  picture  or  pictures  should 
be  placed  where  they  can  best  be  seen  by  the  children.  There  should 
be  in  each  class  room  a  well  lighted  space  reserved  for  showing  such 
pictures,  to  be  known  as  the  Art  Gallery  or  otherwise  appropriately 
named.  Care  should  be  taken  so  as  not  to  display  too  many  pictures 
at  one  time  as  they  are  confusing  to  the  child  and  thus  defeat  the  end 
for  which  they  are  used.  Burlap,  bogus  paper  or  any  neutral  back- 
ground should  be  used  to  help  bring  out  the  beauty  of  the  picture. 
Such  pictures  properly  spaced  should  be  placed  at  about  the  level  of 
the  child's  eye  and  should  be  changed  about  once  a  month. 

A  picture  that  is  well  selected  from  the  viewpoint  of  art  and  suited 
to  the  child's  age  may  be  placed  on  an  empty  wall  space,  provided  it 
is  large  enough  and  suitably  mounted  or  framed. 

There  is  another  group  of  pictures  that  shows  the  various  activities 
that  interest  the  child  and  stirs  his  imagination  so  he  soon  learns  to 
tell  the  story.  An  endless  number  of  these  may  be  had  by  the  teacher 
and  pupils  from  our  illustrated  magazine  covers  and  advertisements 
from  which  all  printed  matter  should  be  removed.  Such  pictures  ate 
of  temporary  use  and  should  be  collected  in  such  numbers  that  they 
can  be  changed  frequently.  Pictures  of  this  type  mounted  and  named 
or  used  to  illustrate  a  short  printed  sentence  are  invaluable  in  the  first 
reading  lessons. 

Children  should  be  encouraged  to  bring  pictures  to  school  to  make: 

To  make  scrap  books  for  the  kindergarten. 

To  make  ABC  books. 

To  make  story  books  for  lower  grades. 

To  illustrate  a  co-operative  reading  lesson — Grades  I,  II,  III. 

To  make  food  charts. 

To  make  clothing  charts. 

To  make  health  charts. 

To  make  tree  charts. 

To  make  animal  books. 

To  make  bird  books. 

To  make  collections  for  special  subjects — Grade  III. 

To  show  good  home  furnishing. 

To  show  occupations  and  industries. 

To  show  modes  of  transportation. 

To  show  places  of  interest. 

To  show  places  in  and  around  our  city. 

To  show  children  of  other  lands. 
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As  a  result  of  a  child's  varied  experiences  with  pictures  he  gams 
power  in  observation;  increased  ability  to  talk  about  interesting  things 
in  the  pictures;  interest  in  bringing  pictures  in  relation  to  special  sub- 
jects: pleasure  in  looking  at.  handling,  and  caring  for  pictures,  and  he 
begins  to  discriminate  in  appreciation  of  them. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  suggested  pictures  for  use  in  the  dif- 
ferent grades. 

K1NDERG.\RTEN 
Nursery  Rhyme  Pictures.  Jessie  Wilcox  Smith. 
Sense  Pictures,  Jessie  Wilcox  Smith. 
Nursery  Rhyme  Pictures,  Congdon. 
Mother  Goose  Pictures.  Clara  Burd. 
"Can't  You  Talkj""  Holmes. 
Madonna  of  the  Chair.  Raphael. 
TiL'o  Mothers  and  Their  Families,  Bougucreau. 
The  Doll's  Bath,  Igler. 
Cat  Family,  Adam. 
Family  Cares.  Barnes. 
Baby's  First  Step,  Millet. 

FIRST  GRADE 
Age  of  Innocence.  Rovnolds. 
Baby  Stuart.  Van  Dvke. 
Children  Catching  Minnoics,  Curran. 
Dignity  and  Impudence.  Landseer. 
Mother  and  Child.  Brush. 
At  Grandmother's.  Artz. 
The  Helping  Hand.  Renouf. 
Feeding  Her  Birds.  Millet. 
Saved,  Landseer. 
Wake  Up.  Barber. 
Puss  in  Boots.  Landor. 
Happy  as  the  Day  Is  Long.  Faed. 
Fairy  Tales.  Jessie  Wilcox  Smith. 

SECOND  GR.\DE 
Out  for  a  Sail.  Walden. 
Summer  Pleasures.  Plockhurst. 
"Kiss  Me."  Holmes. 
Sistine  Madonna.  Raphael. 
Friends  or  Foes.  Barber. 
A  Fascinating  Tale.  Ronner. 
Drinking  Trough.  Dupre. 
Shepherd  Dog.  Bon  lieu  r. 
The  Two  Mothers.  Gardner. 
Feeding  the  Hens.  Millet. 
Shoeing  the  Bay  Mare.  Igler. 
Her  Only  Playmates.  Hardy. 
The  Wounded  Lamb.  Von  Bremen. 

THIRD  GRADE 

Butterfly  Chase.  Hardy. 
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End  of  the  Journey,  D'Entraigues. 
Robin  Redbreast,  Munier. 

A  Member  of  the  Royal  Humane  Society,  Landscer. 

School  in  Brittany,  GcofFry. 

Woman  Churning,  Millet. 

The  Artist's  Mother,  Whistler. 

AngeVs  Heads,  Reynolds. 

Song  of  the  Lark,  Breton. 

Shoeing  the  Horse,  Landseer. 

The  Pet  Bird,  Von  Bremen. 

Girl  with  Cat,  Hoecker. 

Near  the  Hearth,  Hoecker. 

Sources  of  Material  for  Pictures 

Nursery  Rhyme  Pictures, 
Sense  Pictures, 

Fairy  Tales,  J.  W.  Smith-Milton  Bradley. 

Nursery  Rhyme  Pictures,  Congdon,  623  Wabash  Ave.,  Chicago,  or 

Silver-Burdette. 
Mother  Goose  Pictures,  Clara  Burd. 
Brown's  Famous  Pictures,  38  Lovett  St.,  Beverly,  Mass. 
Perry  Pictures  Co.,  Maiden,  Mass. 

Lemaire  Pictures,  McKay  Publishing  Co.,  Philadelphia. 
Art  in  Color,  Art  Institute  of  Chicago. 

Reproductions  of  Masterpieces,  Elson  Art  Publications,  School  St., 
Belmond,  Mass. 

Birds,  Animals  and  Flowers  in  Color,  A.  W.  Mumford,  536  S.  Clark 
St.,  Chicago. 

Medici  Society  of  America,  755  Boylston  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 

Magazines  containing  excellent  pictures: 
Mentor,  Crowell  Publishing  Co.,  Springfield,  Ohio. 
Ladies'  Home  Journal. 
Woman's  Home  Companion. 
Good  Housekeeping. 

Caldecott's  Post  Cards,  Series  C,  D,  E,  P. 
Stamper  aft  Mother  Goose,  Art  stores. 

Health  posters.  Child  Health  Organization  of  America,  156  Fifth  Ave., 
New  York. 

Advertising  posters.  Ferry  Seed  Co.,  Detroit,  Mich. 
Nursery  Wall  Paper  Borders. 
Crepe  paper  borders,  Dennison. 

L.  Industrial  Arts  Bibliography 

(In  compiling  this  list  many  suggestions  have  been  obtained  from 
a  list  furnished  by  Miss  Sara  L.  Patrick  to  her  class  in  Teachers'  Col- 
lege, Columbia  University.) 

1.   Hartman,  Gertrude,  The  Child  and  His  School, 
E.  P.  Dutton  ^  Co.  (1922) 

A  full,  up-to-date  bibliography  on  all  phases  of  Industrial  Arts. 
Very  complete  list  of  books  are  given  for  the  following: 
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Community  Study. 

(1)  Food. 

(2)  Clothing. 

(3)  Shelter. 

(4)  Transportation. 

(5)  Communication. 

(6)  Conservation  of  wealth. 

(7)  Primitive  life. 

2.  Kinney  and  Cooley,  Shelter  and  Clothing. 
The  Macmillan  Co.  (1913) 

A  textbook  of  the  household  arts.    It  treats  of: 

(1)  The  home  and  its  furnishings. 

(2)  Textile  materials  and  how  they  are  made — Cotton,  Flax, 
Wool,  Silk. 

(3)  Sewing  and  garment  making. 

3.  Kinney  and  Cooley,  Clothing  and  Health. 
The  Macmillan  Co.  (1916) 

An  elementary  textbook  of  home  making.  Definite  lessons  pre- 
sented on  learning  to  sew,  on  stitches,  simple  garments,  care  of  garments, 
choosing  and  wearing  clothes. 

4.  F.  Wilkinson,  The  Story  of  the  Cotton  Plant. 
Appleton  (1908) 

Study  of  the  origin,  growth  of  the  cotton  plant,  plantation  life, 
cultivation  of  cotton  in  different  countries,  development  of  machines 
in  the  cotton  industry. 

Too  difficult  for  children's  use. 

5.  Bassett,  Sara  Ware,  The  Story  of  Silk. 
Penn.  Publishing  Co.  (1920) 

The  history  of  silk  is  told  in  story  form,  simply  enough  to  be 
read  and  enjoyed  by  a  Tbird  and  Fourth  Grade  child. 

6.  Schillig,  E.  E.,  The  Four  Wonders.    Rand  McNally. 

The  study  of  cotton,  wool,  linen  and  silk  in  simple  form.  Illus- 
trated. 

7.  Peirce,  The  Story  of  Leather. 

M.  A.  Owen  Publishing  Co.,  Danville,  N.  Y.  (1918). 
A  small  booklet  giving  the  processes  of  leather  manufacture. 

8.  Browne,  Edith,  Rubber. 

A.  «  C.  Black,  4,  5  ^  6  Soho  Square,  London  (1920) 
Chapters  on  the  following: 

(1)  A  History  of  Rubber. 

(2)  Wild  Rubber. 

(3)  Making  a  Rubber  Plantation. 

(4)  Life  on  a  Rubber  Plantation. 

(5)  Rubber  Goods. 

9.  Martin,  The  Story  of  a  Piece  of  Coal. 
Appleton  (1917) 

"What  it  is,  whence  it  comes,  whither  it  goes." 

10.  Husband,  Joseph,  The  Story  of  the  Pullman  Car. 
A.  C.  McClurg  ^  Co.  (1917) 
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An  account  of  birth  of  the  railroad,  transportation,  evaluation  of 
the  sleeping  car,  the  Pullman  car. 

11.  Mason,  O.  T.,  Origins  of  Invention.  Scribner. 

A  story  of  industry  among  primitive  people.  Illustrated. 

12.  Forman,  S.  E.,  Stories  of  Useful  Invention, 
Century  Co.  (1913) 

History  of  those  inventions  most  useful  to  man  in  his  daily  life — 
the  story  of  the  match,  the  stove,  the  reaper,  the  clock,  the  message, 
the  steam  engine,  the  lamp,  the  carriage.    Many  illustrations. 

13.  Wissler,  C,  North  American  Indians  of  the  Plains, 
American  Museum  of  Natural  History,  N.  Y.  Handbook 
series  No.  1. 

A  discussion  of  food,  clothing,  shelter,  industrial  arts,  religion, 
social  organization. 

14.  Eastman,  C.  A.,  Wigwam  Evenings.    Little,  Brown. 
Folk  tales  of  the  Sioux  retold  by  an  Indian. 

15.  Eastman,  C.  A.,  Indian  Child  Life,    Little,  Brown. 
Indian  stories  told  by  an  Indian. 

16.  Eastman,  C.  A.,  Indian  Boyhood. 

Indian  boy-life,  training,  games,  sports,  playmates. 

17.  Earle,  A.  M.,  Child  Life  in  Colonial  Days.  Macmillan. 
School  life,  toys,  books  and  picture  books. 

18.  Earle,  Alice  Morse,  Home  Life  in  Colonial  Days. 
Macmillan  (1906) 

Well  illustrated.  Description  of  everyday  life,  occupations,  dress, 
transportation,  travel,  etc. 
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VIII.   LANGUAGE  AND  LITERATURE 

Spoken  Language  in  Kindergarten  and  Primary  Grades 

A.  Specific  points  wc  should  keep  in  mind  in  the  use  of  spoken 
language  in  the  early  grades: 

1.  Spontaneous  expression  is  desired.  This  freedom  and  fluency 
of  expression  cannot  be  developed  unless  the  subject  matter  to  be  used 
is  of  vital  interest  to  the  children.  Artificial  situations  should  be 
avoided.    A  friendly  social  group  aids  natural  expression. 

2.  The  children  should  be  trained  to  organize  their  speech  and  to 
talk  to  the  topic. 

3.  Originality  of  expression  should  be  preserved  and  encouraged. 

4.  The  children  should  be  constantly  striving  to  master  a  few 
errors  in  their  use  of  English.  It  is  better  to  give  the  children  this 
mastery  through  natural  situations. 

5.  The  teacher  should  be  very  careful  of  her  own  quality  of  voice, 
enunciation,  pronunciation,  etc. 

6.  Corrections  of  errors  in  English  should  be  made  tactfully  so 
as  not  to  interfere  with  the  children's  desire  to  talk. 

7.  Children  must  be  trained  to  be  good  listeners  as  well  as  good 
talkers.  A  group  discussion  is  an  excellent  means  of  forming  right 
habits  in  this  respect. 

8.  There  should  be  some  appreciation  lessons  when  children  listen 
to  a  good  poem  or  story  without  being  required  to  give  it  back  im- 
mediately. 

9.  Children  should  be  encouraged  to  talk  to  the  group. 

10.  Remember  that  children  acquire  standards  of  criticism  from 
you.  Be  sure  that  your  criticism  is  constructive.  Find  something 
good  about  the  thing  first,  then  tell  how  it  could  be  improved.  Never 
permit  ridicule. 

11.  Use  the  child's  desire  to  entertain  an  audience.  Lead  him  to 
have  something  to  say  and  to  say  it  so  others  will  listen. 

12.  Make  an  effort  to  enlarge  and  refine  the  child's  vocabulary  by 
using  choice  expressions  yourself,  by  commending  the  child's  use  of  good 
English,  and  by  calling  attention  to  choice  expressions  in  stories,  etc. 

B.  Some  natural  situations  that  require  talking  in  the  early  grades: 

1.  Planning  a  project. 

a.  General. 

b.  Specific. 

2.  Planning  what  to  look  for  on  an  excursion — also  planning  and 
using  safety  first  rules  on  the  trip. 

3.  Talking  about  what  we  saw  on  an  excursion.  (Children  should 
not  be  required  to  discuss  the  excursion  immediately  after  returning 
from  the  trip.) 

4.  Relating  personal  experiences,  talking  about  pets,  neighborhood 
happenings,  etc. 

5.  Discussing  how  to  make  a  piece  of  handwork — suggesting  pos- 
sible decorations,  etc. 

6.  Criticising  the  results  of  experimentation. 

7.  Planning  what  to  say  to  advertise. 
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8.  Buying  and  selling  articles  in  the  play  store.  This  necessitates 
planning  what  to  say  about  an  article  to  sell  it — also  "trying  out"  for 
clerk,  customer,  telephone  operator,  etc. 

9.  Practicing  polite  greetings  of  host,  hostess,  and  guests  in  prep- 
aration for  a  party  or  entertainment. 

10.  Using  telephone  conversations  in  the  play  store. 

1 1 .  Planning  oral  invitations  to  groups,  parents,  etc. 

12.  Planning  oral  requests  for  materials,  acknowledgment  of 
favors,  etc. 

13.  Electing  helpers  (librarian,  flower  helper,  etc.). 

14.  Telling  original  story  about  a  picture. 

15.  Dramatizing  stories,  songs,  Mother  Goose  rhymes,  etc. 

16.  Planning  and  practicing  a  puppet  show. 
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IX.   LANGUAGE  AND  LITERATURE 

A .  Ob  J  ECTi  VES — Kindergarten 

1.  To  provide  opportunity  and  suitable  materials  for  the  develop- 
ment of  spontaneous  oral  language. 

2.  To  arouse  or  stirhulate  imagination  and  desire  to  create,  through 
many  avenues  of  expression. 

3.  To  establish  in  the  child  the  habit  of  standing  erect  when  he 
has  something  to  say  and  of  expressing  the  thought  in  good  sentence 
form. 

4.  To  increase  the  child's  vocabulary  through  group  discussions 
and  other  experiences,  and  to  add  words  to  his  vocabulary  which  will 
tend  to  eliminate  slang. 

5.  To  encourage  in  children  clear  enunciation,  pronunciation  and 
pleasing  expressive  tone  of  voice. 

6.  To  promote  higher  ideals  through  stories,  literature,  pictures,  etc. 

7.  To  begin  the  correction  of  the  following  errors  of  speech: 

a.  Discourage  baby  talk. 

b.  Substitute  "I  saw"  for  "I  seen." 

c.  Substitute  "I  did"  for  "I  done." 

d.  Substitute  "get"  for  "git." 
"Catch"  for  "ketch." 
"Ate"  for  "et." 

e.  Encourage  right  use  of  "bring"  and  "take." 

f.  Correction  of  "ain't." 

B.  Stories  for  Kindergarten 
1.  List  of  Books  for  Teachers'  Use: 

Sara  C.  Bryant,  Stories  for  the  Littlest  Ones. 

Stories  to  Tell  to  Children. 

Best  Stories  to  Tell  Children. 

How  to  Tell  Stories  to  Children. 
Palmer,  Play  Life  in  First  Eight  Years. 
Brigham,  Tales  of  Mother  Goose  Village. 
O'Grady  and  Throop,  Story  Teller's  Book. 
Hoxie,  Kindergarten  Story  Book. 
Skinner,  Happy  Tales  for  Story  Time. 
Lindsay,  Mother  Stories. 

More  Mother  Stories — The  Story  Teller. 
Mitchell,  Here  and  Xoio  Stories. 

St.  Nicholas,  Vol.  IL 
Wiggin  ^  Smith,  The  Story  Hour. 

Tales  of  Laughter. 
Howliston,  Cat  Tails  and  Other  Tails. 
Bailey  ^  Lewis.  For  the  Children's  Hour. 

For  the  Story  Teller. 

Firelight  Stories. 

Stories  Children  Seed. 
Bryce,  That's  Why  Stories. 
Bailey,  Stories  and  Rhymes. 

Wychc,  Some  Great  Stories  and  How  to  Tell  Them. 
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Esenwein  and  Stockard,  Children's  Stories. 

Charles  R.  Norton,  Heart  of  the  Oak  Books. 

Angela  Keyes,  Stories  and  Story  Telling. 

Sykes,  Tiny  Hare  and  His  Friends. 

Laura  E.  Richards,  House  with  the  Golden  Windows. 

Curry  ^  Clippinger,  Children's  Literature. 

Burgess,  Bird  Book  for  Children. 

Animal  Book  for  Children. 
2.  List  of  Stories  for  Kindergarten.    (Teachers  to  choose  minimum 
of  twenty  for  the  year,  or  substitute  others.    Teachers  are  urged  not 
to  use  stories  listed  for  next  grade  nor  stories  from  basic  primers  nor 
from  readers  of  next  grade)  : 

The  Little  Rabbit  that  Wasn't  Afraid,  Bailey,  "Stories  Children  Need." 
The  Teeny  Tiny  Lady,  Bailey,  "Firelight  Stories." 
Bobbie  and  the  Big  Red  Apple,  Bailey  ^  Lewis,  "For  the  Children's 
Hour." 

Mrs.  Santa  Claus,  Bailey  ^  Lewis,  "For  the  Children's  Hour." 
Mother  P^abbit  Dyes  the  Eggs,  Bailey  ^  Lewis,  "For  the  Children's 
Hour." 

Little  In~a~Minute,  Bailey  ^  Lewis,  "For  the  Children's  Hour." 
Wee  Pumpkin's  Thanksgiving,  Brigham,  "Tales  for  Mother  Goose 
Village." 

The  Three  Pigs,  Bryant,  "How  to  Tell  Stories." 
The  Three  Bears,  Bryant,  "How  to  Tell  Stories." 
The  Golden  Cobweb,  Bryant,  "How  to  Tell  Stories." 
The  Velocipede  that  Went  by  Itself,  Bryant,  "Stories  to  Tell  Littlest 
Ones." 

Wee  Wee  Woman,  Bryant,  "Stories  to  Tell  Children." 

The  Pink  Rose,  Bryant,  "Stories  to  Tell  Children." 

The  Rainbow  Fairies,  Bryce,  "That's  Why  Stories." 

Old  Man  Rabbit's  Thanksgiving  Dinner,  Esenwein  and  Stockard, 

"Children's  Stories." 
Visit  to  Santa  Claus  Land,  Esenwein  and  Stockard,  "Children's  Stories." 
The  Fairy  Shoes,  Hoxie,  "Kindergarten  Story  Book." 
Dunny,  Hoxie,  "Kindergarten  Story  Book." 
Ludwig  and  Marlene,  Hoxie,  "Kindergarten  Story  Book." 
Billy  Bob  Tail,  Hoxie,  "Kindergarten  Story  Book." 
The  Brown  Seed,  Howston,  "Cat  Tails  and  Other  Tails." 
The  Dwarf  Root's  Story  of  the  Pumpkin  Seed,  Keyes,  "Stories  and 

Story  Telling." 
The  Cat  and  the  Parrot,  Keyes,  "Stories  and  Story  Telling." 
The  Turkey's  Nest,  Lindsay,  "More  Mother  Stories." 
Wishing  Wishes,  Lindsay,  "More  Mother  Stories." 
Out  of  the  Nest,  Lindsay,  "More  Mother  Stories." 
Christmas  Stocking,  Lindsay,  "More  Mother  Stories." 
The  Birthday  Present,  Lindsay,  "More  Mother  Stories." 
Mrs.  Tabby  Gray,  Lindsay,  "Mother  Stories." 
The  Wind's  Work,  Lindsay,  "Mother  Stories." 
Mrs.  Speckle  Hen,  Lindsay,  "Mother  Stories." 
Fleet  Wing  and  Sweet  Voice,  Lindsay,  "Mother  Stories." 
How  the  Home  Was  Built,  Lindsay,  "Mother  Stories." 
Three  Billy  Goats  Gruff,  Lindsay,  "Mother  Stories." 
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The  Fog  Boat,  Mitchell.  "Here  and  Now." 

The  Engine,  Mitchell,  "Here  and  Now." 

How  Spot  Found  Her  Home,  Mitchell,  "Here  and  Now." 

The  Knowing  Song  of  the  Engine,  Mitchell,  "Here  and  Now." 

How  the  Singing  Water  Got  to  the  Tub,  Mitchell,  "Here  and  Now." 

Wee  Robin's  Xmas  Song,  O'Grady  and  Throop,  "Story  Teller's  Book." 

Little  Red  Apple,  Palmer,  "Play  Life  in  the  First  Eight  Years." 

How  Patty  Gave  Thanks,  Poulsson,  "In  the  Child's  World." 

Peter  Rabbit  Stories.  Potter. 

The  Pig  Brothers.  Richards.  "House  With  the  Golden  Windows." 
The  Tidy  Angel.  Richards,  "House  With  the  Golden  Windows." 
House  With  the  Golden  Windows,  Richards.   "House  With  the  Golden 
Windows." 

The  Rag  Doll's  Christmas,  Skinner,  "Happy  Tales  for  Story  Time." 
The  Pony  Engine.  Skinner,  "Happy  Tales  for  Story  Time." 
The  Kitten  that  Forgot  Kitten  Talk,  Skinner,  "Happy  Tales  for  Story 
Time." 

The  Kitten's  Christmas  Wish.  Skinner.  "Happy  Tales  for  Story  Time." 
Mrs.  Chinchilla,  Wiggin  ^  Smith.  "The  Story  Hour." 
Dickey  Smiley' s  Birthday,  Wiggin  ^  Smith.  "The  Story  Hour." 
A  Boy's  Visit  to  Santa  Claus,  Wyche.  "Some  Stories  and  How  to  Tell 
Them." 

A  few  well  chosen  stories  may  be  played  in  the  kindergarten,  espe- 
cially near  the  end  of  the  term,  but  the  dramatization  of  stories  functions 
best  in  the  primary  grades.  Dramatic  plays  in  the  kindergarten  must 
often  take  the  form  of  free  representation  of  activities  in  the  child's 
life,  rather  than  the  organized  form  of  the  dramatized  story.  Children 
play  in  the  doll  corner,  play  store,  play  with  their  block  houses,  much 
more  spontaneously  than  they  play  whole  stories.  The  puppet  show, 
also,  is  of  greatest  value  in  the  primary  grades,  but  may  be  used  for 
simple  representations  in  the  kindergarten,  where  the  puppets  are  already 
made. 

C.  Poems.  Kindergarten 

For  the  purpose  of  developing  and  fostering  in  the  mind  of  the 
child  a  taste  and  appreciation  for  good  literature  he  is  early  introduced 
into  the  world  of  literature  by  means  of  rhymes,  jingles  and  short 
poems.  Children  are  naturally  fond  of  poetry,  ^^ost  of  them  can  be 
stirred  by  the  words  and  swayed  by  the  rhythm  of  a  poem  even  when 
they  are  far  from  a  full  understanding  of  the  deeper  meanings. 

(1)  Kindergarten  Poems  for  Appreciation 
(Choose  at  least  five  or  substitute  others.    See  List  of  Books  for 
Teachers'  Use  in  Primary  Grades.; 

The  Rain — Child's  Garden  of  Verse,  Robert  L.  Stevenson. 
The  Wind — Child's  Garden  of  Verse,  Robert  L.  Stevenson. 
Bed  in  Summer — Child's  Garden  of  Verse,  Robert  L.  Stevenson. 
The  Swing,  Robert  L.  Stevenson. 
Time  to  Rise,  Robert  L.  Stevenson. 

The  Cow — Child's  Garden  of  Verse,  Robert  L.  Stevenson. 
The  Block  City — Child's  Garden  of  Verse,  Robert  L.  Stevenson. 
Boats  Sail  on  the  River — Child's  Garden  of  Verse,  Robert  L.  Stevenson. 
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Bread  and  Milk  for  Breakfast — Child's  Garden  of  Verse,  Robert  L. 

Stevenson. 
Pretty  Cow,  Jane  Taylor. 
Rosey  Posey,  Sara  C.  Bryant. 
The  Little  Dreamer,  Sara  C.  Bryant. 
Two  Little  Kittens,  Sara  C.  Bryant. 
The  Wind  (Sing  Song) ,  C.  G.  Rossetti. 
Boats  Sail  on  the  River  (Sing  Song) ,  C.  G,  Rossetti. 
Who  Has  Seen  the  Wind?  (Sing  Song),  C.  G.  Rossetti. 
Mix  a  Pancake  (Sing  Song) ,  C.  G.  Rossetti. 
Who  Likes  the  Rain?  (Sing  Song) ,  C.  G.  Rossetti. 
Pussy  Willow  (Pinafore  Palace) ,  Wiggin  ^  Smith. 
Do  You  Know  How  Many  Stars?  (Pinafore  Palace) ,  Wiggin  ^  Smith. 
One  and  One  (Pinafore  Palace) ,  Wiggin  ^  Smith. 
Lady  Moon,  Lady  Moon  (Posy  Ring) ,  Wiggin  ^  Smith. 
Chickens  in  Trouble  (Pinafore  Palace) ,  Wiggin  Smith. 
Grandmother  (Stories  and  Rhymes) ,  Bailey. 
Mothers  Little  Girl  (Elson  Reader  Book  1),  Bailey. 
The  Night  Before  Christmas, 
If  All  the  Sea  (Nonsense  Jingles). 

Old  Woman  on  the  Hill  (Play  Life  in  First  Eight  Years) ,  Palmer. 
Tell  Me,  Little  Raindrops  (Play  Life  in  First  Eight  Years),  Palmer. 
The  Little  Plant  (Elson  Reader  Book  1),  Kate  L.  Brown. 
The  Big  Bright  Moon,  the  Big  Dark  Sky  (Elson  Reader  Book  1) ,  Kate 

L.  Brown. 
The  Wee  Nest,  Maud  Lindsay. 

A  Little  Rain  and  a  Little  Sun  (Memory  Gems  for  Children) ,  Jessie 
Carr  Tyndall. 

Daffy-Down  Dilly  (Book  of  Nursery  Rhymes) ,  Welsh. 

(2)  For  Reproduction  (Orally  or  Through  Pantomime  or 
Dramatization) 

The  Mother  Goose  Rhymes  and  Nursery  Rhymes  are  most  suitable 
for  memorizing  in  kindergarten.  (Teachers  are  urged  to  teach  the 
version  of  the  rhyme  that  will  be  used  by  the  primary  teacher  in 
reading.) 

Children  may  act  out  these  rhymes  in  pantomime  for  the  rest  to 
guess.  They  will  repeat  the  rhyme  with  greater  zest  if  they  feel  a  need 
for  the  repetition: 

Baa  Baa  Black  Sheep  Old  Mother  Hubbard 

Little  Boy  Blue  One,  Two,  Buckle  My  Shoe 

Diddle-Diddle  Dumpling  Simple  Simon 

Hey  Diddle  Diddle  Sing  a  Song  of  Sixpence 

Jack  Be  Nimble  There  Was  An  Old  Woman 

Jack  and  Jill  Bye  Baby  Bunting 

Little  Jack  Horner  Wee  Willie  Winkie 

Little  Bo-Peep  Hickory  Dickory  Dock 

Little  Miss  Muffet 

D.  The  Kindergarten's  Contribution  to  Primary  Reading 

( 1 )  A  variety  of  experiences  to  provide  a  reading  background. 
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(2)  A  fund  of  every-day  words.    This  is  important  with  all  chil- 
dren, but  especially  so  when  chcildren  do  not  hear  English  spoken  at 

home.  These  children  must  learn  to  speak  with  others,  under  the 
direction  of  the  teacher  in  kindergarten  before  they  are  able  to  attack 
dren,  but  especially  so  when  children  do  not  hear  English  spoken  at 
the  printed  form  of  words  in  the  primary  grades. 

(3)  An  opportunity  for  the  children  to  become  conscious  of  the 
importance  of  signs,  posters,  etc.,  in  school  and  community. 

(4)  An  opportunity  for  children  to  realize  that  many  privileges 
cannot  be  enjoyed  without  readnig. 

(5)  A  group  consciousness  and  spirit  of  co-operation  necessary  to 
group  reading  in  the  primary  grades. 

(6)  The  reading  table  as  a  stimulus  to  the  child's  desire  to  learn 
to  read  in  the  primary  grades. 

E.  The  Reading  Table 

The  kindergarten  reading  table  should  be  placed  in  a  light,  quiet 
corner  of  the  room  and  should  be  made  most  attractive  with  a  pretty 
cloth  and  a  vase  of  flowers.  Chairs  should  be  placed  invitingly  around 
the  table. 

Some  of  the  books  may  be  made  by  the  teacher,  or  by  the  children 
of  older  classes,  of  pictures  cut  from  magazines  pasted  on  cambric.  For 
such  books  it  is  best  to  select  pictures  either  of  single  objects  such  as 
clock,  boat,  train,  or  those  tending  toward  one  subject  such  as  members 
of  the  family,  collection  of  animals,  articles  of  furniture  for  the  house, 
etc.  The  cambric  should  be  of  a  soft  color  that  will  not  detract  from 
the  picture  or  hurt  the  eyes. 

In  selecting  books  bought  for  the  reading  table  it  is  advisable  to 
choose  indestructible  books  of  linen  or  heavy  cardboard.  They  should 
be  either  picture  books  by  some  of  the  best  illustrators,  or  picture  books 
with  simple  story  or  poem.  The  latter  may  be  read  to  the  children 
occasionally  in  story  time  to  stimulate  their  interest. 

Near  the  end  of  the  term,  single  sentences  or  names  may  be  printed 
under  individual  pictures  as  children  will  begin  to  realize  that  printed 
words  tell  a  story.  The  children  may  suggest  the  sentence  or  name  to 
be  printed. 

Children  should  be  encouraged  to  bring  books  from  home.  The 
child  will  feel  the  pleasure  of  sharing  an  experience  and  a  closer  bond 
'of  intimacy  with  the  other  children  will  be  established.  The  other 
children,  however,  should  realize  the  privilege  of  sharing  these  books 
and  the  responsibility  of  their  safe  return. 

Habits  in  the  care  of  books  should  be  established  before  children 
have  free  access  to  the  reading  table:  How  to  open  a  book,  how  to 
turn  the  leaves  and  how  to  keep  the  books  clean. 

i  Social  intercourse  is  enjoyed  around  the  table.  However,  children 
should  learn  to  respect  the  rights  of  others  in  sharing  the  books  and  in 
being  quiet  so  that  others  are  not  disturbed. 

Suggestions  of  pictures,  picture  books  and  other  materials  for  the 
Kindergarten  reading  table: 
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ARTIST  NAME  OF  PICTURE  PUBLISHER 

Jessie  Wilcox  Smith,  Nursery  Rhyme  Pictures, 
Sense  Pictures, 

Fairy  Tales,  Milton  Bradley. 

Congdon,  Nursery  Rhyme  Pictures,  623  Wabash  Ave.,  Chicago; 

or  Silver-Burdette. 
Walter  Crane,  Cat  and  Dog  Picture  Books,  John  Lane  Publishing  Co., 

New  York. 

Clara  Burd,  Mother  Goose  Pictures, 

Kate  Greenaway,  Birthday  Book  for  Children,  Frederick  Warne, 

12  E.  33rd  St.,  New  York. 
Brock's  Art  Fairy  Tales,  Frederick  Warne,  12  E.  33rd  St.,  New  York. 
Leslie  Brooks,  Picture  Books,  Frederick  Warne,  12  E.  33rd  St.,  N.  Y. 

(a)  House  That  Jack  Built 

(b)  Babes  in  Wood 

(c)  Sing  a  Song  of  Sixpence 

(d)  Queen  of  Hearts 

(e)  Hey  Diddle  Diddle. 
Caldecott's  Post  Cards — Series  C,  D,  E,  F. 
Robinson,  Three  Kittens  in  a  Boat. 
Wood's  Picture  Books: 

(a)  The  Pig  Tail 

(b)  Bunchy  Tail 

(c)  Bushy  Tail, 
Wood's  The  Mr,  Books: 

Mr.  Quack 

Mr.  Pup 

Mr.  Trunk,  etc. 
The  Mrs.  Books;  also  hamper  of  Mr.  and  Mrs,  Books  (6). 
Lemaire  Pictures,  McKay  Publishing  Co.,  Philadelphia. 
Stampcraft  Mother  Goose,  art  stores. 

Health  Posters,  Child  Health  Organization  of  America,  156  5th  Ave. 
Advertising  Posters,  Ferry  Seed  Co.,  Detroit,  Mich. 
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X.    LANGUAGE  AND  LITERATURE  IN  THE  PRIMARY 

GRADES 

A.   Spoken  Language 

1.  Attainments — Grade  L 

(a)  Ability  to  relate  a  simple  experience  connectedly,  and  with 
some  originality  of  expression. 

(b)  Ability  to  contribute  thought  to  class  discussions. 

(c)  Ability  to  participate  in  simple  dramatizations. 

(d)  Ability  to  answer  questions  pointedly. 

(e)  Ability  to  speak  in  pleasant,  well  modulated  tone  of  voice. 

(f)  Enrichment  of  vocabulary. 

(g)  Increased  appreciation  of  choice  expressions, 
^'h)  Ability  to  speak  in  a  complete  sentence  form, 
(i)    Ability  to  deliver  a  simple  message. 

(j)  Ability  to  select  appropriate  titles  for  pictures,  stories,  etc. 
(k)  Learning  to  eliminate  too  many  "ands." 

(1)  Correct  pronunciation  and  enunciation  of  "just"  (instead  of 
jest"),  "saw"  (instead  of  "sawr"),  "going  to."  "give  me,"  "have  to," 
don't  you,"  "  let  me,"  "meet  you." 

(m)  Ability  to  use  good  beginnings  and  endings  for  stories  and 
sentences. 

^ n)   Special  emphasis  on  the  correction  of  errors  of  speech. 

(1)  Continue  correction  of  errors  of  speech  listed  under  Kinder- 
garten. 

(2)  Also  stress  correct  use  of  "may"  and  "can."  "tell"  and 
"ask,"  "run"  and  "ran,"  "come"  and  "came,"  "I  haven't  any," 
"I  have  no."    Correct  use  of  pronouns,  as  "It  is  I."  "it  is  she." 

"it  is  he,"  "Mary  and  I"  instead  of  "I  and  Mary." 

Errors  of  speech  must  be  corrected  tactfully  whenever  they  occur. 
Artificial  language  games  as  a  method  of  speech  correction  are  ques- 
tionable. It  is  always  better  to  form  all  habits  in  the  situation  in  which 
they  naturally  belong. 

Calling  attention  to  correct  use  in  every-day  speech  of  the  children, 
slipping  in  correct  forms  to  replace  the  incorrect,  and  calling  attention 
to  correct  form  in  stories  and  reading  material,  are  better  ways  of  cor- 
recting errors  of  speech. 

The  teacher  should  select,  for  telling  and  dramatizing,  stories  that 
contain  repetition  of  correct  forms,  such  as  "It  is  I,"  in  The  Billy 
Goats  Gruff.  The  teacher  must  be  sure  that  there  are  enough  natural 
situations  utilized  each  day  to  form  these  correct  habits  of  speech. 

2.  Attainments — Grade  11. 

1.  Continue  and  review  attainments  listed  under  Kindergarten  and 
Grade  I. 

2.  Spontaneous  and  free  expression  of  ideas  in  all  the  work  of  the 

day. 

3.  Ability  to  give  an  oral  account  of  children's  activities  without 
exaggeration. 

4.  Ability  to  organize  a  story  into  parts  which  follow  each  other 
in  logical  sequence. 
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5.  Ability  to  participate  more  fully  in  dramatizations. 

6.  Ability  to  volunteer  original  stories,  poems,  etc. 

7.  Consciousness  of  the  audience  in  all  group  work. 

8.  The  habit  of  avoiding  "why,"  "well,"  "now"  in  beginning  a 
statement  and  using  unnecessary  words. 

9.  Continue  and  review  correction  of  errors  of  speech  listed  under 
Kindergarten  and  Grade  1. 

10.  In  addition,  correct  the  following  errors: 
"You  were"  (instead  of  "you  was"). 
"Were  you?"  (instead  of  "was  you?"). 
"There  was"  (instead  of  "they  was"). 

Correct  use  of 

"these  and  those" 
"teach  and  learn" 
"went  and  gone" 
"well  and  good" 
Correct  pronunciation  and  enunciation  of  words  ending  in  er,  est, 
ess,  ing,  and  of  words  beginning  with  luh. 

Words  such  as  "our,"  "often,"  "did  you,"  "don't  you,"  "want  to," 
"used  to." 

(Note. — Avoid  repetition  of  incorrect  form  before  children.) 

3.   Attainments — Grade  III. 

1.  Continuation  and  review  of  attainments  of  preceding  grades. 

2.  Consciousness  of  a  paragraph  sense. 

3.  Increased  ability  to  select  valuable  experiences  and  to  determine 
the  main  ideas  to  be  brought  out,  in  relating  them. 

4.  Increased  ability  to  reproduce  stories  and  to  make  original  stories. 

5.  Continuation  of  speech  improvement. 

6.  Continuation  and  review  of  correction  of  errors  listed  in  pre- 
ceding grades  and  correction  of  the  following: 

"Lie"    (instead  of  "lay"). 

"Sit"  (instead  of  "set"). 

"Throw"   (instead  of  "threw"). 

"Ate"   (instead  of  "et"). 

"Let"   (instead  of  "leave"). 

"Does  not"   (instead  of  "don't"). 

"He  didn't  give  me"  (instead  of  "he  never  gave  me"). 

"Do  as  I  did"  (instead  of  "do  like  I  did"). 

"Drowned"  (instead  of  "drownded"). 

"Back  of"   (instead  of  "in  back  of"). 

7.  Correct  enunciation  and  pronunciation  of: 
"I  can  go"  (instead  of  "I  c'n  go"). 
"Desk"   (instead  of  "dest"). 

"Would  you" 
"Could  you" 
"Would  have" 

"Across"   (instead  of  "acrost") 
"Took"  (instead  of  "tuk") 
"Brought"  (instead  of  "brung") 
"February" 
"Valentine" 
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"Library" 

Words  ending  in  est,  er,  ess. 
Eliminate  "at"  at  end  of  sentence. 

Some  of    the   Language   Errors    Common    to  Non-English 
Speaking  Children 

Use  "saw"  instead  of  "sawn." 

"brought"  instead  of  "brang." 

"let"  instead  of  "make." 

"broke"  instead  of  "tear." 

"he"  instead  of  "she,"  for  masculine. 

"ask"  instead  of  "tell." 

"said"  instead  of  "told." 

"is"  instead  of  "bees." 

"want"  instead  of  "wants."  - 

"with"  instead  of  "wid." 

"they"  instead  of  "dey." 

"them"  instead  of  "dem." 

"shoes"  instead  of  "shoeses." 

"pants"  instead  of  "pantses." 

"hair"  instead  of  "hairs." 

B.  Stories  for  Primary  Grades 
1 .  Books  for  Teacher's  Use 
(See  Kindergarten  list  in  addition  to  the  following) 

Anderson,  Hans,  Fairy  Tales.    E.  P.  Dutton  Co. 

Bailey,  Carolyn  S.,  Tell  Me  Another  Story.    Milton  Bradley  Co. 

Stories  for  Any  Day.    Milton  Bradley  Co, 
Merry  Tales  for  Children.     Milton  Bradley  Co. 

Bates,  K.  L.,  Once  Upon  a  Time  Stories.    Rand  McNally  Co. 

Burgess,  Thornton,  Mother  West  Wind. 

Cather,  Education  by  Story  Telling. 

Coe,  Fanny  E.,  Second  Book  of  Stories  for  the  Story  Teller. 

Dasent,  Popular  Tales  from  the  Norse. 

Evans,  Lawton  E.,  Worth  While  Stories  for  Every  Day. 

Milton  Bradley  Co. 
Grimm,  Fairy  Tales.    J.  B.  Lippincott. 
Harris,  J.  C,  Uncle  Remus  Stories. 
Holbrook,  Nature  Myths. 
Jordan,  David  S.,  Knight  and  Barbara. 
Kipling,  Just  So  Stories. 

Jungle  Book. 
Lindsay,  Maud,  The  Story  Teller. 
Lofting,  Dr.  Doolittle. 

Mabic,  Hamilton,  Fairy  Tales  Every  Child  Should  Know. 

The  Book  of  Christmas  Stories.    Macmillan  Co. 
Mcsser,  C.  J.,  Next  Night  Stories.    Lathrop,  Lee  Shepherd. 
Olcott,  Frances  J.,  Good  Stories  for  Great  Holidays. 

The  Book  of  Elves  and  Fairies, 
Porter,  Beatrice,  Peter  Rabbit. 

Richards,  Laura  E.,  Five  Minute  Stories.    Century  Co. 
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Scudder,  Horace  E.,  Book  of  Fables  and  Folk  Stories. 

The  Children  s  Book, 
Shedlock,  Art  of  the  Story  Teller. 
Seton,  Ernest  Thompson,  Loho. 

Skinner,  Ada  M.,  Little  Folks'  Xtnas  Stories  and  Plays. 
Skinner,  E.  ^  A.  L.,  Nursery  Tales  from  Many  Lands. 
Merry  Tales. 

Thorne,  Thomsen,  East  o'  the  Sun  and  West  o'  the  Moon. 
Aesop's  Fables. 

The  Book  House.    Book  House  for  Children  Co. 

2.  Stories  for  Appreciation,  Reproduction  and  Dramatizing. 

(Note. — The  stories  starred  are  especially  suitable  for  dramatizing 
and  story  telling.) 

A.  STORIES  FOR  GRADE  I 

Wee  Wee  Man,  "Firelight  Stories,"  Carolyn  Bailey. 
Jack,  the  Giant  Killer,  "Stories  and  Story  Telling,"  Angela  Kcycs. 
Oeyvind  and  Maret,  "Stories  and  Story  Telling,"  Angela  Kcyes. 
Little  Halk  Chick,  "Children's  Hour,"  Esenwein  and  Stockard. 
Little  Rabbit  that  Wanted  Red  Wings,  "Children's  Stories,"  Stockard. 
*T/3e  Little  Gray  Pony,  "Story  Hour,"  Bailey  ^  Lewis. 
Epaminondas,  "Stories  to  Tell  Children,"  Sara  C.  Bryant. 
"^Travels  of  a  Fox,  "For  Children's  Hour,"  Bailey  ^  Lewis. 
Stuart's  Valentine,  "For  Children's  Hour,"  Bailey  ^  Lewis. 
Who  Ate  Dolly's  Dinner  (Thanksgiving) ,  "For  Children's  Hour." 
Little  Girl  Who  Would  Not  Work,  "For  Children's  Hour." 
Story  of  Clytie,  "Children's  Hour." 

Tale  of  the  Littlest  Mouse,  "Story  Hour,"  Bailey  ^  Lewis. 

Little  Brown  Bowl,  "For  Children's  Hour." 

"^Gingerbread  Boy,  "Stories  to  Tell  Children." 

Discontented  Weather  Vane,  "The  Child's  World." 

Legend  of  the  Woodpecker,  "For  Children's  Hour. 

*T/?e  Elves  and  the  Shoemaker,  "Stories  to  Tell  Children,"  Bryant. 

The  Three  Rabbits,  "Stories  and  Rhymes,"  Bailey. 

Why  Turtles  Stay  Near  the  Water,  "That's  Why  Stories,"  Bryant. 

Why  the  Morning  Glory  Climbs,  "How  to  Tell  Stories,"  Bryant. 

Doll  in  the  Grass,  "Tell  Me  Another  Story,"  Bailey. 

*T/3e  Bremen  Band,  "Grimm's  Fairy  Tales." 

The  Lame  Squirrel's  Thanksgiving,  "Stories  and  Rhymes,"  Bailey. 

The  Discontented  Pine  Tree,  "For  the  Story  Hour,"  Bryant. 

The  Old  Iron  Pot,  "Firelight  Stories,"  Bailey. 

Raggylug,  "How  to  Tell  Stories,"  Bryant. 

All  the  Stories  from  Happy  Tales  for  Story  Time. 

Little  Black  Mingo,  "Tales  of  Laughter." 

Dust  Under  the  Rug,  "Mother  Stories,"  Lindsay. 

Origin  of  Pussy  Willow,  "Fanciful  Flower  Tales." 

The  Tar  Baby,  "Uncle  Remus." 

How  We  First  Came  to  Have  Umbrellas,  "For  Children's  Hour," 

Bailey  ^  Lewis. 

Red  Riding  Hood. 

"^Little  Kitten's  Xmas  Wish,  "Happy  Tales  for  Story  Time,"  Skinner. 
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B.  STORIES  FOR  GRADE  II 

Fables: 

The  Dog  and  His  Shadow. 

The  Fox  and  the  Grapes. 

The  Wolf  in  Sheep  s  Clothing. 

The  Ant  and  the  Grasshopper, 

The  Monkey,  the  Cat  and  the  Chestnuts. 

The  M'onkey,  the  Cat  and  the  Piece  of  Cheese. 

How  the  Wolf  Lost  His  Tail. 

The  Sick  Lion. 

The  Dog  in  the  Manger. 

The  Ant  and  the  Dove. 

The  Donkey  and  the  Load  of  Salt. 
Pied  Piper  of  Hamlin,  "How  to  Tell  Stories,"  Bryant. 
Honest  Woodman,  "In  a  Child's  World/'  Poulsson. 
The  Lark  and  Her  Young  Ones,  "Outdoor  Story  Book,"  Bailey. 
Selling  Timothy  Titus,  "For  the  Children's  Hour,"  Bailey  ^  Lewis. 
Why  the  Oak  Leaves  Have  Notches,  "That's  Why  Stories,"  Bryce. 
The  Sleeping  Apple,  Poulsson. 
Snow  White  and  Rose  Red,  Grimm. 
Four  Leaf  Clover,  "That's  Why  Stories,"  Bryce. 
How  the  Robin  s  Breast  Became  Red,  Bailey  and  Lewis. 
The  Anxious  Leaf,  Bailey  and  Lewis. 

Why  the  Bear  Has  a  Short  Tail,  "Firelight  Stories,"  Bailey. 

How  the  Camel  Got  His  Hump.  "Just  So  Stories,"  Kipling. 

T^he  Elephant's  Child,  "Just  So  Stories,"  Kipling. 

Legend  of  the  Dandelion,  Bailey  and  Lewis. 

The  Lomhardy  Poplar,  "Nature  Myths,"  Cooke. 

Star  Dollars.  "How  to  Tell  Stories,"  Bryant. 

The  Daisy,  Bailey  and  Lewis. 

The  Candles.  Bailey  and  Lewis. 

The  Sleeping  Princess,  Bailey  and  Lewis. 

What  Broke  the  China  Pitcher,  Bailey  and  Lewis. 

The  Stone  in  the  Road,  Bailey  and  Lewis. 

The  Stone  Cutter,  Bailey  and  Lewis. 

The  New  Red  Dress,  Bailey  and  Lewis. 

The  Cap  that  Mother  Made.  "For  the  Story  Hour,"  Bailey. 

The  Three  Cakes,  "For  the  Story  Hour,"  Bailey. 

Little  Hero  of  Haarlem,  "How  to  Tell  Stories,"  Bryant. 

Story  of  Gretchen,  "Mother  Stories,"  Lindsay. 

Hans  and  His  Dog.  "More  Mother  Stories,"  Lindsay. 

Little  Daylight,  "Stories  Children  Need,"  Bailey. 

The  Ugly  Duckling,  "Nature  Myths,"  Cooke. 

The  House  in  the  Wood,  Bailey  and  Lewis. 

A  Great  Surprise  (Thanksgiving) ,  Bailey  and  Lewis. 

The  First  Thanksgiving,  "The  Story  Hour."  Wiggin  and  Smith. 

Old  Man  Rabbit's  Thanksgiving,  "For  the  Story  Teller,"  Bailev. 

The  Green  Elf's  Christmas.  "Stories  and  Rhymes,"  Bailey. 

Fulfilled — A  Legend  of  Christmas.  Bryant. 

Gift  of  Love,  "Christmas  Stories."  Faulkner. 

Jimmie  Scare-Crow's  Christmas  Turkey.  Mary  E.  Wilkins. 

The  Story  of  Piccola,  "The  Story  Hour,"  Wiggin  and  Smith. 
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The  Porcelain  Stove,  "The  Story  Hour,"  Wiggin  and  Smith. 

C.    STORIES  FOR  GRADE  III 
(Books  Suggested  for  Teacher's  Use) 

Anderson,  Hans,  Fairy  Tales. 
Bailey,  Carolyn,  Stories  and  Rhymes. 

Tell  Me  Another  Story. 

Stories  for  Any  Day. 

Merry  Tales  for  Children. 

Stories  Children  Need. 
Burgess,  Thornton  W.,  Series  {Birds,  Animals) . 
Bryant,  How  to  Tell  Stories. 
Baldwin,  Fifty  Famous  Stories. 
Gather,  Educating  by  Story  Telling. 
Grimm,  Fairy  Tales. 
Harber,  Story  Hour  Favorite. 
Holbrook,  Nature  Myths. 
Kipling,  Just  So  Stories. 

Jungle  Book. 
Wiggin  ^  Smith,  Pinafore  Palace. 

(See  List  for  Preceding  Grades) 
Suggested  List — Stories  and  Books  for  Third  Grade 

A  Little  Lad  of  Long  Ago  (Lincoln) . 

Animal  Book  for  Children,  Thornton  Burgess. 

Androcles  and  the  Lion,  'Tifty  Famous  Stories,"  Baldwin. 

Adventures  of  a  Brownie,  D.  C.  Heath  ^  Co. 

Billy  Whiskers  Series. 

Bedtime  Story  Book,  Thornton  Burgess. 

Black  Beauty. 

Boots  and  His  Brothers,  Riverside  11. 
Boy  of  Old  Vienna  (Story  of  Schubert) , 

"Educating  by  Story  Telling,"  Gather. 
Bell  of  Atri,  The,  "Fifty  Famous  Stories,"  Baldwin. 
Burning  of  the  Rice  Fields,  "How  to  Tell  Stories,"  Bryant. 
Boastful  Bambo,  "Story  Telling,"  Lyman. 
Boy  and  the  Wolf,  The,  "Stories  to  Tell  Children. 
Brownies  of  Blednock,  The,  Elson  II. 
Bird  Book,  First,  Houghton,  Mifflin  Co. 
Bird  Book,  Second,  Houghton,  Mifflin  Co. 
City  Mouse  and  the  Country  Mouse,  The. 

Christmas  that  Was  Nearly  Lost,  "This  Way  to  Christmas/'  Sawyer. 
Cinderella. 

Cat  that  Walked  by  Himself,  "Just  So  Stories,"  Kipling. 
Child  Life  in  Many  Lands,  Little,  Brown  Co. 
Children's  Book  of  Xmas  Stories,  Wilson. 
Docas,  The  Indian  Boy,  D.  C.  Heath  ^  Co. 
Dutch  Twins,  The,  Houghton,  Mifflin  Co. 
Eskimo  Twins,  The. 

Grace  Darling,  "Fifty  Famous  Stories,"  Baldwin. 
Good  Xmas  Plays,  E.  H.  Carter;  H.  Hold  ^  Co. 
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Green  Meadow  Series,  Thornton  W.  Burgess. 

Green  Forest,  Thornton  W.  Burgess. 

Gulliver's  Travels,  American  Book  Co. 

How  the  Camel  Got  His  Hump,  "Just  So  Stories,  Kipling. 

How  the  Leopard  Got  His  Spots,  "Just  So  Stories,"  Kipling. 

Hansel  and  Gretel,  Story  Hour  III. 

How  the  Elephant  and  Whale  Were  Tricked,  Many  Lands. 
Hans  and  the  Alps,  Blodgett. 
How  the  Butterfly  Came,  Elson  II. 

Indian  Children,  Stories  of,  Public  School  Publishing  Co. 
In  the  Great  Walled  City,  Raymond  Alden. 
Johnny  Chuck  Finds  the  Best  Thing  in  the  World, 

"Stories  Children  Need,"  Bailey. 

Just  So  Stories,  Kipling. 

Japanese  Twins,  Houghton,  Mifflin  Co. 

King  John  and  the  Abbot,  "Fifty  Famous  Stories,"  Baldwin. 

King  Alfred  and  the  Cakes,  "Fifty  Famous  Stories,"  Baldwin. 

Knights  of  the  Silver  Shield,  Riverside  III. 

Legend  of  the  Xmas  Rose,  Raymond  Alden. 

Little  Pumkins  Thanksgiving,  Harper  Story  Hour  Favorite. 

Lantern  and  the  Fan,  The,  "Nature  Myths,"  Holbrook. 

Little  Hero  of  Holland,  "Stories  Children  Need,"  Bailey. 

Little  Lame  Prince,  D.  C.  Heath  ^  Co. 

Little  Folks  of  Other  Lands,  Ginn  ^  Co. 

Little  Green  Elf's  Xmas.  "Stories  and  Rhyme."  Bailey. 

Mother  West  Wind,  Thornton  W.  Burgess. 

Merry  Tales  for  Children.  Carolyn  S.  Bailey. 

Momotare,  the  Peach  Boy.  "Fairy  Tales  from  Old  Japan."  Ballard. 
Mirror  of  Matsuyame.  The  (Magic  Mirror) , 

"How  to  Tell  Stories."  Bryant. 
Nightingale,  The,  Anderson  "Fairy  Tales." 
Old  Pipes  and  the  Dryad,  "Story  Telling,"  Lyman. 
Pilgrim  Stories,  Rand  McNally. 
Rat  Princess,  The,  "How  to  Tell  Stories,"  Bryant. 
Robinson  Crusoe. 

Riki  Tiki  Tavi,  "Jungle  Stories,"  Kipling. 

i  Red  Thread  of  Courage,  The,  "How  to  Tell  Stories,"  Bryant. 
Story  of  a  Salmon,  The,  "Educating  by  Story  Telling."  Cather. 
Story  of  Merry  wind.  The,  "Stories  Children  Need,"  Bailey. 
Story  of  the  Poplar  Tree,  The,  "All  the  Year  Round  (Summer)  /'  Lane. 
Snow  White  and  the  Seven  Little  Dwarfs, 

"Stories  Children  Need."  Bailey. 

Sleeping  Beauty. 

Story  of  the  First  Corn  (Thanksgiving) . 

Taro,  the  Fisher  Lad,  "Japanese  Fairy  Tales."  Williston. 

Ugly  Duckling. 

Wishing  Stone  Series,  Thornton  W.  Burgess. 
Wise  Men  of  Gotham,  The,  "Fifty  Famous  Stories." 
Why  the  Chimes  Rang.  "Story  Hour  Favorite,"  Harper. 
Why  the  Japanese  Love  the  Stork, 

"Educating  by  Story  Telling."  Cather. 
Why  the  Rabbit's  Tail  Is  Short,  Elson  III. 
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Why  the  Evergreens  Keep  Their  Leaves,  "How  to  Tell  Stories,"  Bryant. 
Why  the  Sea  Is  Salt,  "How  to  Tell  Stories,"  Bryant. 

C.  Poems  for  Primary  Grades 

1.  BOOKS  FOR  TEACHER'S  USE 

(Books  from  which  to  select  poems  for  appreciation  and  memorizing) 

The  Children's  First  Book  of  Poetry,  American  Book  Co. 
Lullaby  Land,  Eugene  Field.  Scribners. 
Poems  Every  Child  Should  Know,  Eugene  Field.  Scribners. 
Fairies  and  Chimneys,  Rose  Fyleman.    Doran  Co. 
Poems  by  Grades,  Ada  Van  Stone  Harris.  Scribners. 
Nature  in  Verse,  Lovejoy. 

The  Jumblies  and  Other  Nonsense  Verses,  Lear.  Frederick  Warne  Co. 
A  Book  of  Verses  for  Children,  Holt. 

Rhymes  of  Childhood,  James  Whitcomb  Riley.  Scribners. 

A  Book  of  Joyous  Children,  James  Whitcomb  Riley.  Scribners. 

Little  Folks'  Lyrics,  Frank  Dempster  Sherman.    Houghton,  Mifflin  Co. 

A  Child's  Own  Book  of  Verse,  Macmillan. 

The  Children's  Poets,  Jane  Taylor.  Stokes. 

The  Posy  Ring,  Kate  Douglas  Wiggin.    Doubleday  Page. 

Sing-Song,  Christine  Rosetti.  Macmillan. 

Child's  Garden  of  Verse,  Scribners. 

Poems  for  Memorizing,  Harr  Wagner  Co. 

Rhymes  and  Jingles,  Mary  M.  Dodge. 

Child's  Book  of  Old  Verses,  Jessie  Wilcox  Smith. 

Home  Book  of  Verse  for  Young  Folks,  Burton  ^  Stephenson. 

2.  POEMS  FOR  GRADE  I 

(Suggested  List  of  Poems  for  Appreciation — not  for  memorizing.) 
As  many  as  teacher  finds  advisable. 

The  Land  of  Counterpane,  Robert  L.  Stevenson. 
My  Shadow,  Robert  L.  Stevenson. 
The  Little  Elf  Man,  John  K.  Bangs. 

Why  Do  Bells  of  Christmas  Ring,  Eugene  Field  (Posy  Ring) . 
The  Sugar  Plum  Tree,  Eugene  Field. 

The  Duel,  Eugene  Field  (Poems  Every  Child  Should  Know) . 

The  Rockabye  Lady,  Eugene  Field. 

Little  Boy  Blue,  State  Text — First  Reader. 

A  Visit  From  St.  Nicholas,  Clement  C.  Moore  (The  Posy  Ring). 
A  Dew  Drop,  Frank  D.  Sherman  (Poems  for  Memorizing) . 
Flying  Kite,  Frank  D.  Sherman  (Little  Folk  Lyrics) . 
Spinning  Top,  Frank  D.  Sherman  (Poems  for  Memorizing) . 
The  Star,  Jane  Taylor  (Posy  Ring) . 

The  Lost  Doll,  Kingsley  (Posy  Ring  and  State  Text — Second  Reader) . 
Thanksgiving  Day,  Wiggin  ^  Smith  (Posy  Ring) . 
Three  Little  Kittens  (State  Text — First  Reader) . 
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(Suggested  List  of  Poems  for  Memorizing) 
Teacher  to  choose  any  eight  poems  for  year  or  substitute  others. 

The  Rain.  Robert  L.  Stevenson  (Child's  Garden  of  Verse). 

My  Bed  Is  a  Boat,  Robert  L.  Stevenson  (Child's  Garden  of  Verse). 

Singing,  Robert  L.  Stevenson  (Child's  Garden  of  Verse). 

What  Does  Little  Birdie  Say,  Stevenson  (Child's  Garden  of  Verse) . 

Autumn  Fires,  Robert  L.  Stevenson  (Child's  Garden  of  Verse) . 

Bed  in  Summer,  Robert  L.  Stevenson  (Child's  Garden  of  Verse). 

Happy  Thought.  Robert  L.  Stevenson  (Child's  Garden  of  Verse). 

/  Love  Little  Pussy,  Jane  Taylor  (Everyday  Classics) . 

Little  Birdie,  Tennyson  (First  Reader) . 

Waiting  to  Grow,  Frank  French  HMature  in  Verse.  Lovejoy) . 
Rain  (State  Text — Second  Reader ) . 
Daisies.  Frank  Dempster  Sherman 

(  Poems  for  Memorizing,  State  Text — Third  Reader) . 

Boats  Sail  on  the  Rivers,  C.  G.  Rosetti  (Sing-Song) . 

Who  Has  Seen  the  Windi"  C.  G.  Rosetti  (Sing-Song) . 

A  Tiny  Seed,  Kate  L.  Brown  (Easy  Road  to  Reading — Second  Reader  ) . 

A  Dew  Drop,  Winnin  ^  Smith  (Posy  Ring  and  Poems  for  Memorizing) . 

Baby  Land,  Wiggin     Smith  (Tosy  Ring  and  Poems  for  Memorizing) . 

3.  POEMS  FOR  GRADE  II 
(A  Suggested  List  of  Poems  for  Appreciation) 
As  manv  as  teacher  finds  desirable. 

October's  Party,  George  Cooper  (Lovejoy.  Nature  in  Verse) . 
How  the  Leaves  Came  Down.  Susan  Coolidge  (Elson  Reader  IV) . 
Hiawatha's  Childhood.  Longfellow. 
Lullaby  Land.  Field. 
A  Dutch  Lullaby,  Field. 

The  Snow  Man,  Rebecca  H.  Foreasman  (Elson  Reader,  Book  III). 

Sleep,  Baby,  Sleep,  Robert  L.  Stevenson. 

Autumn  Fires,  Robert  L.  Stevenson  (Garden  of  Verses) . 

The  Moon,  Robert  L.  Stevenson  (Story  Hour,  Book  II) . 

The  Fairies,  William  Allingham  (Elson  Reader,  Book  III) . 

A  Visit  from  St.  Nicholas  (Poems  for  Memorizing) . 

Twinkle,  Twinkle,  Little  Star.  Jane  Taylor 

(First  Reader — State  Text:  Everyday  Classics,  Book  III). 

Little  Raindrops,  Author  unknown  (Poems  for  Memorizing) . 
Runaway  Brook.  Eliza  Follen  (Poems  for  Memorizing). 
The  Lost  Doll.  Kingsley  (Everyday  Classics.  Book  III). 
The  Little  Lazy  Cloud,  Kingsley  (Poems  for  Memorizing) . 
Our  Flag,  Kingsley  (Poems  for  Memorizing) . 
A  Life  Lesson,  James  W.  Riley  (Poems  Children  Love.  Cousins) . 
The  Song  of  the  Corn  Popper,  Riley  (Young  ^  Field  First  Reader) . 
Sleep,  Baby,  Sleep,  James  \V.  Riley  (Young  ^  Field  Second  Reader) . 
The  Sailor,  James  \V.  Riley  (  Young  ^  Field  Second  Reader)  . 
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(Suggested  Poems  for  Memorizing) 
Teacher  to  choose  any  six  poems  from  Hst  or  substitute  others. 

We  Thank  Thee,  Ralph  W.  Emerson. 

Come  Little  Leaves,  Wiggin  ^  Smith  (Pinafore  Palace) . 

What  the  Winds  Bring,  Wiggin  ^  Smith  (Posy  Ring). 

Baby  Seed  Song,  Wiggin  ^  Smith  (Posy  Ring) . 

Christmas  Poem,  Eugene  Field. 

The  Frost,  Hannah  Flagg  Gould  (Manuscript) . 

A  Good  Play,  Robert  L.  Stevenson. 

Windy  Nights,  Robert  L.  Stevenson. 

Poor  Jack  in  the  Box,  Mary  Mapes  Dodge. 

The  Sweet  Red  Rose,  Mary  Mapes  Dodge.  » 

The  Morning  Glories,  Madison  Carvein  (Elson  Reader  VIII) . 

Night  Magic,  Amelia  J.  Burr  (Mrs.  Richards,  Star  Points) . 

4.  POEMS  FOR  GRADE  III 
(Suggested  Poems  for  Appreciation) 
As  many  as  teacher  finds  desirable. 

If  I  Were  a  Sunbeam,  Lucy  Larcom  (Poems  for  Memorizing) . 
The  New  Moon,  Eliza  Follen  (Second  Reader — State  Text) . 
Little  Brown  Hands,  M.  H.  Krout 

(Poems  for  Memorizing;  Elson  Reader,  Book  IV). 
The  Owl,  Tennyson  (Easy  Road  to  Reading,  Book  II) . 
Sweet  and  Low,  Tennyson 

(Poems  for  Memorizing;  New  Barnes,  Book  I). 
The  Wise  Fairy,  Alice  Gary  (Complete  Poems) . 
Mother  Fairies,  Alice  Gary. 

The  Sand  Man,  Wiggin  ^  Smith  (Posy  Ring) . 

Nearly  Ready,  Wiggin  ?3  Smith  (Posy  Ring) . 

Spring^  Wiggin  ^  Smith  (Posy  Ring) . 

The  Land  of  Story  Books,  Robert  L.  Stevenson. 

The  Land  of  Nod,  Robert  L.  Stevenson. 

My  Bed  Is  a  Boat,  Robert  L.  Stevenson. 

From  a  Railway  Carriage,  Robert  L.  Stevenson. 

The  Rockabye  Lady,  Eugene  Field. 

Wynken,  Blynken  and  Nod,  Eugene  Field. 

The  Merry  Brown  Thrush,  Lucy  Larcom 

(Winston  Third  Reader,  and  Poems  for  Memorizing) . 
The  Dandelion,  Author  unknown 

(Brooks  Third  Reader,  and  Poems  for  Memorizing). 
The  Violet  (Vol.  I,  Poems  Every  Ghild  Should  Know) . 
Evening  at  the  Farm  (Vol.  I,  Poems  Every  Ghild  Should  Know) . 
The  Duel  (Humorous) ,  (Vol.  I,  Poems  Every  Ghild  Should  Know) . 
Seeing  Things  at  Night,  James  Whitcomb  Riley. 
The  Leak  in  the  Dyke,  Frances  J.  Olcott  (Story  Telling  Poems) . 
The  Donkey  and  the  Mocking  Bird,  Frances  J.  Olcott. 
The  Old  Man  Who  Lived  in  a  Wood,  Frances  J.  Olcott. 
What  May  Happen  to  a  Thimble,  Kate  D.  Wiggin. 
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(Suggested  Poems  for  Memorizing) . 
Teacher  to  choose  any  six  poems  from  list  or  substitute  others. 
The  Bee  and  the  Flower.  Tennyson. 
Seven  Times  One,  Jean  Ingelow 

(Lights  to  Literature,  Book  III;  and  Poems  for  Memorizing). 
How  the  Leaves  Came  Down,  Mary  Burt 

(Poems  Every  Child  Should  Know) . 
The  Wind  in  Frolic,  Kenneth  Graham. 
The  Butterfly  Ball,  Kenneth  Graham. 
Hiawatha,  Longfellow. 

The  Little  Brown  Seed,  Lovejoy  (Poetry  of  the  Seasons) . 
The  Brook,  Lovejoy. 

Golden  Rod,  Lovejoy  (Nature  in  Verse) . 
Hurrah  for  the  Flag,  Lovejoy  (Nature  in  Verse) . 
Japanese  Lullaby,  Lovejoy. 

Only  One  Mother,  Author  unknown  (Elson  Reader,  Book  III) . 
The  Four  Winds,  Author  unknown  (Graded  Poetry,  Book  III) . 
The  Tree,  Author  unknown  (Reading  Literature,  Book  IV) . 
The  Dandelions,  Author  unknown  (Poems  for  Memorizing) . 
The  Bluebird,  Author  unknown  (Elson  Reader,  Book  IV) . 
If  Ever  I  See,  Lydia  M.  Child  (Poems  for  Memorizing) . 
By  and  By,  Author  unknown  (Poems  for  Memorizing) . 
Do  All  That  You  Can.  Mrs.  M.  E.  Sangster  (Poems  for  Memorizing) . 

D.   THE  PUPPET  SHOW  (IN  PRIMARY  GRADES^ 

Child's  Aims: 

1.  To  enjoy  playing  the  story. 

2.  To  enjoy  making  the  puppets. 

3.  To  entertain  an  audience. 

Teacher's  Aims: 

1.  To  give  the  self-conscious  and  timid  child  a  special  oppor- 
tunity to  talk  behind  the  screen. 

2.  To  encourage  careful  speech  (choice  expressions,  careful  enun- 
ciation and  pronunciation) . 

3.  To  cultivate  in  the  child  a  clear  but  pleasant,  well  modulated 
tone  of  voice. 

4.  To  present  another  means  of  acquainting  the  child  with  good 
literature. 

5.  To  give  the  child  another  medium  of  expression. 

Steps  in  the  Development  of  a  Puppet  Show 

1.  Decide  upon  the  best  story  to  use  for  the  show.  (Many  stories 
must  be  read  by  the  children  or  told  to  them  or  by  them  in  order  that 
they  may  make  a  wise  choice.) 

The  story  must 

(a)  Contain  conversation; 

(b)  Be  full  of  action; 

(c)  Make  provision  for  a  number  of  actors,  but  not  too  many; 

(d)  Be  easily  divided  into  parts; 

(e)  Require  simple  scenery; 
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(f)  Require  simple  puppets. 
'  1:  Know  the  story  (not  memorize  it;. 

3.  Choose  people  for  parts  ('every  child  should  have  a  chance  to  play 
a  part  at  some  time.    Same  child  should  not  take  parts  every  time) . 

4.  Make  puppets.  ''Use  anv  suitable  material,  but  make  all  pup- 
pets large.) 

5.  Practice  with  puppets. 

6.  Advertise  the  show  by 

(a)  Acting  out  a  part  of  it  in  other  rooms. 

(b)  Making  posters  for  halls. 
(z)   Making  hand  bills. 

(d)   Posting  notices  in  room,  newspapers. 

7.  Make  and  sell  tickets  (write  or  print  with  sign  marker) .  (Charge 
perhaps  one  pin  and  one  nail  or  any  miaterial  children  need  for  their 
work.) 

8.  Choose  a  stage  manager  to  do  explanatory  parts. 

9.  Make  one  large  co-operative  program  to  put  on  blackboard  the 
day  of  the  performance  or  make  individual  programs.  (Third  grade 
children  can  write  and  illustrate  individual  ones.) 

1 0.  Give  the  performance  for  an  audience. 
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XI.   WTUTTEN  LANGUAGE 
A.  WRITING 
1.  General  Theory 

Modem  education  no  longer  holds  the  view  that  progress  from  the 
simple  to  the  complex  through  a  series  of  steps  planned  by  the  teacher 
is  desirable.  The  unit  of  learning  is  larger  than  anyone  imagined 
to  be  possible  a  few  years  ago.  This  is  true  in  writing  as  well  as  in 
reading.  Children  need  not  learn  to  write  by  the  ABC  method 
any  more  than  they  read  that  way.  "Economy  and  efficiency  alike 
demand  that  as  large  and  complete  units  as  possible  be  mastered  as 
wholes  from  the  start."  Cameron  in  Psychology  and  the  School  says, 
"Words  are  no  more  split  up  into  their  logical  elements  for  purposes 
of  writing  than  reading."  Experience  shows  that  the  child  devo'—^s 
the  capacity  for  expressing  himself  in  larger  writing  units  more  rj 
and  with  no  injury  to  form  if  he  is  habituated  to  respond  to  wi.OiC 
words  in  the  beginning." 

When  the  children  have  writing  reeds,  the  svmbols  used  will  have 
meaning  and  so  be  learned  more  quickly.    Enough  real  needs  nnist  be 
found  so  that  sufficier.t  practice  can  be  secured.    There  should  be  no 
aimless  writing  (writing  without  motive'^ .  and  no  unsupervised  writing. 
2.  Natural  Situations  Which  Furnish  Motives  for  Writing 

(a)  GRADE  I  A 

Children  need  spoken  language  more  than  the  written  form  when 
they  enter  the  first  grade.  Writing  in  Grade  I  -A  must  not  be  forced. 
After  the  first  few  months  the  children  may  use  large  writing  on  the 
blackboard  or  paper,  as  a  form  of  expression. 

The  following  list  of  motives  for  writing  lessons  in  Grade  1-A  is 
suggestive  onlv.  Teachecrs  are  urged  to  select  a  few  motives  from  this 
list,  or  to  substitute  others. 

Labeling  objects  such  as:  Ooor.  chair,  clock,  desk,  floor,  wall,  table 
shade,  sill,  hats,  coats,  flag.  seat.  etc. 

Signs  for  roorr?  such  as:  Up.  down.  in.  out.  sit.  sund.  open,  close, 
come,  go,  enter,  e3dt.  stop.  look,  scraps,  sale.  etc. 

Single  words  beneath  pictures. 

Single  words  for  newspaper  or  bulletin,  such  as:  Weather  reports: 
warm.  cold,  hot,  sunny,  foggy. 

Write  first  name  when  possible,  to  label  work.  (Children  with  long 
or  difficult  first  names  should  not  be  forced  to  write  them  in  Grade  !  -  A 

(b>  GRADE  I  B 

1.  Signs  and  labels  for  the  room  and  building. 

Writing  full  name  for  places  at  blackboard. 

Come  in:  Close  the  door  softlv:  Speak  softly;  Walk 
quietly:  Help  vourself:  Keep  to  the  right:  Pick  up  papers: 
Do  not  waste  water:  Do  not  disturb:  No  running:  Visitors 
welcome:  Come  again:  Names  of  helpers:  Names  of  clubs 

2.  Titles  for  stories,  pictures,  borders,  posters. 

3.  Signs  for  library  table,  such  as: 

Handle  with  care:  Read  good  books:  etc. 
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4.  Newspaper  or  bulletin  board  items,  such  as: 

Days  of  week,  month,  season,  holidays  and  special  days. 

5.  Writing  numbers. 

Places  at  board;  scores;  labels  on  price  tags;  numbers  on 
material  boxes;  toy  money;  telephone  numbers;  house  num- 
bers; seats  at  show;  numbering  tables  or  desks;  hooks  for 
wraps;  date  on  bulletin  board. 

6.  Wirting  labels  for  boxes  of  materials,  such  as: 

Pencils,  colors,  names  on  crayon  boxes,  scissors,  games,  etc. 

7.  Writing  labels  for  counters  in  a  store,  such  as: 

Articles  to  be  sold,  prices  of  goods,  signs  on  elevator,  etc. 

8.  Writing  labels  for  Kindergarten  children  to  use, 

9.  Writing  simple  invitations,  such  as  "Come" — also  simple  letters 
such  as  "Thank  you." 

These  are  only  suggestions.  Each  teacher  must  utilize  needs  that 
arise  in  her  own  room  each  day, 

(c)   GRADE  II 

1.  Signs  for  the  Room. 

We  walk  quietly;  We  speak  softly  in  the  halls;  We  are 
polite;  We  work  carefully;  We  do  our  best;  We  think  before 
we  speak;  Visitors  always  welcome;  "Help  yourself"  table; 
Use  all  you  need,  but  do  not  waste. 

2.  Signs  used  in  connection  with  a  project,  such  as  a  Grocery  Store, 

Big  opening;  Watch  our  signs;  Cash  and  carry;  Prices 
cut;  Fresh  fruit  every  day;  No  credit;  Please  do  not  handle; 
Count  your  change;  Stop!  Look!  Read  this!  Big  sale,  store 
will  open  for  business  September  1,  1924. 

3.  Labels  for  counters  in  the  store  for  articles  to  be  sold,  prices 
of  goods,  etc. 

4.  jBr7/s  for  articles  in  a  play  store. 

5.  Signs  used  for  advertising  and  entertainment  such  as  Circus. 

Big  event  next  week. 
Watch  for  our  show. 
Jumbo  is  coming. 
See  our  trained  elephant. 
Big  Side  Show. 
Who  is  Zambo? 

6.  Signs  for  the  Reading  Table. 

Our  books  are  our  friends. 

Turn  pages  carefully. 

Be  sure  your  hands  are  clean. 

Library  open  from  9  a.  m.-2:30  p.  m. 

7.  Signs  for  Art  Gallery. 

Leave  packages  outside. 
No  cameras  allowed. 
Check  your  umbrellas. 

8.  Invitations  to  Parties,  such  as: 

Come  to  our  Valentine  Party, 
February  14,  1925. 
Room  23. 
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9.  Programs  for  entertainments  and  parties. 

10.  Short  riddles,  such  as: 

I  am  an  animal, 

I  am  big, 

I  am  gray, 

I  have  a  trunk. 

What  am  I? 

11.  Simple  letters  to  absent  children,  requests  for  materials,  etc. 

12.  Sentences  for  A.  B.  C.  books,  such  as: 

"A"  is  for  apple,  etc. 

13.  Words  in  spelling. 

14.  Simple  compositions  and  stories. 

15.  Slogans  for  special  days  and  weeks,  such  as: 

"Be  kind  to  animals." 

(d)  GRADE  III 

Continue  motives  for  writing  as  suggested  in  First  and  Second 
Grades,  in  more  advanced  form,  such  as: 

I.  Labels  for  different  counters  in  stores,  articles  to  be  sold,  bargain 
counters,  prices  of  goods,  etc. 

II.  Signs  and  Xotices: 

1.  For  reading  table.  • 

2.  For  cleanliness. 

3.  Automobile  signs,  as: 

(a)  Dangerous  curve. 

(b)  Blow  your  horn. 

(c)  Best  temporary  road. 

(d)  Be  courteous. 

III.  Slogans: 

1.  Better  speech. 

2.  Our  City  Beautiful. 

3.  Bridge  the  bay. 

IV.  Health  rules,  such  as: 

1.  "Keep  your  teeth  clean."  etc. 

2.  Make  health  chart  and  record. 

3.  Make  health  posters. 

4.  Make  balanced  meal  menus. 

V.  Safety  Rules: 

1.  Stop — Look — Listen. 

2.  Drive  slowly. 

School. 

3.  Drive  quietly, 

Hospital.  • 

VI.  Thrift  Rules: 

VII.  Greetings: 

1.  Christmas. 

2.  New  Year. 

3.  Valentine. 

4.  Easter. 
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VIII.  Announcements  and  Advertisements: 

1.  Sales — bargains. 

2.  Plays. 

3.  Circus. 

4.  Benefits. 

5.  Lost  and  found. 

6.  Property  for  sale,  etc. 

IX.  Invitations  to  parties,  vacation  trips,  etc. 

X.  Answers  to  invitations. 

XI.  Addressing  envelopes. 
XIL  Riddles. 

XIIL  Sentences  and  phrases  selected  from  compositions. 

XIV.  Spelling  words  selected  when  needed, 

XV.  Programs: 

1.  Plays. 

2.  Games. 

3.  Contest. 

»XVL  Holidays  and  special  days,  days  of  week,  months  of  the  year. 
XVIL  Familiar  quotations. 

XVIII.  Names  and  titles: 

1.  Streets. 

2.  People. 

3.  School. 

4.  Pictures. 

5.  Stories. 

6.  Posters. 

XIX.  Self-control  clubs. 

XX.  Book  records: 

1.  My  own  spelling  book. 

2.  Books  I  have  read. 

3.  Books  I  have  enjoyed. 

(3)  Specific  Directions  for  Helping  Children  Meet  Their  Writing  Needs 

1.  Materials. 

(a)  Blackboard — unruled. 

(bj  Large  pieces  of  rough  surfaced  (unglazed)  wrap- 
ping paper. 

(c)     Large  pencils  or  black  or  brown  crayons. 

2.  Procedure. 

faj  The  blackboard  is  a  splendid  medium  for  practice. 
(It  is  difficult  to  write  on  the  blackboard  with  any  but  large 
muscles.) 

(b)  Whole  arm  movement  is  emphasized  both  on  the 
blackboard  and  paper  to  eliminate  strain. 

(c)  Writing  of  words  demands  that  the  child  make 
various  adjustments.  First,  he  must  get  the  visual  impres- 
sion of  the  thing  as  a  whole.  This  is  best  gained  by  watch- 
ing someone  else  execute  the  movement  rather  than  seeing 
it  already  written. 
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(d)  When  the  need  for  writing  certain  words  becomes 
insistent  in  the  child's  plans,  lead  him  to  visualize  the 
needed  forms  by  watching  the  teacher  write  the  words. 
Make  every  effort  to  stimulate  attention  as  you  ivrite  and  re- 
write the  word  or  words,  with  the  group  watching. 

(e)  After  the  children  in  the  group  have  a  mental  image 
of  the  word  let  them  undertake  the  writing  of  the  word 
without  a  copy.  Give  ample  opportunity  for  individual  black- 
board practice  on  the  word  or  phrase,  not  individual  letters. 

(f)  As  soon  as  the  group  have  had  practice  in  writing 
word  or  words  on  the  board  they  should  transfer  the  skill 
acquired  to  large  paper  and  use  the  product  in  their  work  and 
play. 

(g)  Speed  in  writing  is  not  important  in  the  lower 
grades  but  there  should  be  enough  speed  to  prevent  dividing 
words  or  thoughts. 

(h)  The  Zaner  form  of  letters  should  be  used  in  all 
words  written. 

(i)  Too  great  attention  to  the  handling  of  the  tools  of 
writing  and  to  position  both  at  board  and  in  the  scats,  in  the 
beginning,  interferes  with  the  thought  process.  Good  posi- 
tion should  develop  without  strain  or  undue  pressure. 

(j)  The  foregoing  suggestions  for  procedure  refer  to 
the  writing  period.  There  should  be  no  writing  during  the 
period  without  a  motive  or  need. 

(k)  There  should  be  no  unsupervised  writing  in  Grade 
I  and  little  in  Grades  II  and  III.  Bad  habits  creep  in  when 
writing  is  used  for  between  recitation  work. 

(1)  Remember  the  power  of  example  in  your  own 
writing. 

(m)  Isolated  movement  drills,  such  as  ovals,  parts  of 
letters,  etc..  are.  according  to  Dr.  G.  Stanley  Hall  and  other 
noted  authorities,  the  grammar  of  writing  and  should  be 
postponed  to  the  upper  grades. 

B.  SPELLING 

"Disability  in  spelling  is  not  necessarilv  a  function  of  the  quality 
of  general  intelligence.  Children  of  the  same  mental  level,  of  the 
same  intelligence  quotient  and  of  the  same  school  training  differ  vcrv 
markedly  in  their  ability  to  spell.  In  rare  cases  children  of  superior 
general  intelligence  may  be  unable  to  master  spelling. 

"Ability  to  spell  is  not  a  simple  unit,  but  is  the  outcome  of  a  ^zrojt 
complexity  of  bonds:  the  resultant  of  a  variety  of  contributory  abili- 
ties. A  large  number  of  relatively  or  totally  independent  factors  is 
involved.  Thus  we  are  led  to  expect  great  variability  among  indi- 
viduals in  ability  to  spell.  In  a  few  cases  children  of  normal  intelli- 
gence have  been  found  to  possess  no  ability  whatever  to  spell.  Poor 
spelling  may  be  simply  deficient  knowledge  of  the  meaning  of  words, 
defective  pronunciation,  difficulty  in  establishing  associations  in  the 
proper  sequence,  difficulty  in  associating  or  "binding"  visual  symbols 
with  auditory  symbols,  motor  awkwardness  and  inco-ordination.  or  it 
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may  be  a  combination  of  any  or  all  of  these  difficulties  and  deficien- 
cies. In  cases  where  the  disability  is  very  extreme  in  a  child  of  good 
general  capacity  it  is  probably  wise  to  make  some  special  provision 
for  oral  recitation  and  examination  and  thus  allow  the  child  to  pro- 
ceed in  school  rather  than  to  keep  him  back  year  after  year  on  account 
of  his  disability.  There  is  no  specific  remedy  for  poor  spelling." — 
The  Psychology  of  Special  Disability  in  Spelling,  Leta  S.  Hailing - 
worth.  Ph.  D. 

Writing  taught  by  the  method  suggested  above  is  really  spelling. 
We  spell  only  when  we  write  and  always  to  some  purpose,  never  just 
to  write  lists  of  words.  Much  repetition  and  many  uses  for  words  to 
be  learned  must  be  provided,  for  writing  a  word  just  once  will  not  fix 
it  permanently.  To  use  only  a  minimium  list  of  words  for  each  grade 
is  not  advisable  since  spelling  grows  out  of  a  need  for  writing.  All 
words  of  general  use  to  the  child  and  those  gained  from  the  class  room 
activities  and  projects  should  be  taught  as  the  need  arises.  All  other 
words  of  the  "Ayres"  list  for  each  grade,  not  occurring  in  purposes 
mentioned  above,  must  be  taught  according  to  the  "Ayres"  method  of 
teaching  spelling. 

Not  more  than  two  new  words  in  Grade  II  and  three  new 
words  in  Grade  III  should  be  given  daily,  but  these  may  be  com- 
bined with  other  words  in  review.  There  should  be  no  concert  spelling. 
Occasional  short  tests  are  necessary. 

The  record  of  spelling  words  learned  may  be  kept  as  a  class  or 
individual  dictionary  made  by  the  children. 

C.  WRITTEN  LANGUAGE 

1.  Attainments  in  Grade  I. 

A.  See  under  "writing"  for  suggestions  concerning  the 
use  of  written  language  in  Grade  II. 

B.  Attention  of  the  children  should  be  called  repeatedly 
in  all  written  work  the  teacher  does  at  the  blackboard,  in  co- 
operative lessons  printed  with  the  sign-marker,  and  occasionally 
in  the  context  of  reading  books,  to  the  following: 

1 .  Capital  letters  at  the  beginning  of  sentences. 

2.  "I"  always  capital. 

3.  Capital  letters  beginning  children's  names,    days  of 
week,  months,  names  of  streets,  places,  etc. 

4.  Use  of  the  period  and  question  mark. 

2.  Attainm.ents  in  Grade  II. 

A.  (See  under  "Writing  Motives"  for  suggestions  con- 
cerning use  of  written  language  in  this  and  all  preceding 
grades.) 

B.  By  the  end  of  Grade  II  children  should  be  able  to 
originate  and  write  two  or  three  simple  connected  sentences 
about  their  personal  experiences. 

C.  They  should  be  able  to  originate  and  write  a  sentence 
or  two,  inviting  guests,  expressing  thanks,  asking  for  materials, 
etc.     (See  examples  in  list  of  "Writing  Motives.") 
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D.  They  should  be  able  to  use  the  following  correct  forms, 
as  the  need  for  them  arises: 

(1)  .Capitalization : 

(a)  Names  of  persons. 

(b)  Beginnings  of  sentence. 

(c)  Child's  own  name. 

(d)  Name  of  school. 

(e)  First  line  in  original  poems. 

(2)  Punctuation : 

(a)  Use  of  a  period  at  end  of  sentence. 

(b)  Period  after  Mr..  Mrs. 

(c)  Use  of  question  mark. 

E.  Attention  of  the  children  should  be  called  repeatedly  to 
good  form  and  spacing  in  written  work  of  the  teacher  and  chil- 
dren. 

F.  Continue  work  of  preceding  grades  in  developing  a  sen- 
tence sense. 

3.  Attainments  in  Grade  III- A. 

(Suggestions  to  accompany  use  of  the  State  Text  "Studies  in 
English,"  Book  I.) 

A.  See  writing  motives  for  suggestions  concerning  use  of 
written  language  in  this  and  all  preceding  grades. 

B.  To  group  related  sentences  about  personal  experiences 
into  a  paragraph.  These  paragraphs  may  be  used  in  carrying 
out  various  projects,  such  as  letter  writing,  joy  books,  gift 
books  for  children  w^ho  are  ill,  records,  calendars,  greetings, 
books  for  reading  tables  in  lower  grades,  etc. 

C.  To  write  a  letter  of  one  paragraph,  consisting  of  three 
or  four  sentences,  such  as  the  following: 

Dear  Mary: 

We  hope  you  will  come  back  to  school  by  Monday.  We 
would  like  you  to  be  a  clerk  in  our  department  store.  It  will 
open  Monday.  Your  friends. 

The  3-A  Children. 

D.  To  use  the  following  language  forms: 

(1)  Capitalization: 

(  See  Grade  II  Composition.) 
Add  the  follow^ing: 
Names  of  days  of  week. 
Months  of  year. 
Holidays. 

Important  words  in  titles  of  stories. 
First  words  in  salutation  and  courteous  close  of  a 
letter. 

Abbreviations  when  needed. 

(2)  Punctuation: 

(a)  Period  at  close  of  sentence, 
(b")  Period  after  abbreviation. 
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t  C;   Comma  m  salutation  and  after  courteous  close 

of  letter, 
(d^  Interrogation  point. 
E.  Arrangement. 

(1)  Title  in  center  of  line. 

(2)  Margin  (unruled) . 

(3)  Indentation  of  the  first  line  of  the  paragraph. 

4.  Attainments  in  Grade  III-B. 

(Continue  and  review  as  outlined  in  this  and  preceding  grades 
and  add  the  following:) 

( 1 )  Addressing  envelopes. 

(2)  Capitalization: 

Names  of  holidays,  school,  city,  state,  country,  child's 
own  name  and  address,  mother's  name,  father's  name, 
all  writing  motives,  etc. 

(3)  Punctuation: 

Period  after  initials,  separating  words  at  end  of  line 
with  hyphen. 

(4)  Correct  use  of: 

Simple  possessives,  as  boy's,  girl's,  dog's,  etc. 
Plural  of  most  commonly  used  nouns, 
their — there 
to — too — two 
hear — here 
don't — doesn't 
know — no 
road — ^rode 

a.  m. — ^p.  m. — o'clock 

N,  B. — It  is  advisable  that  the  teacher  confer  with  preceding 
teacher  as  to  work  covered.  The  needs  of  the  class  should  determine 
the  order  in  which  lessons  are  taken. 
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XII.  READING 

A.  General  Suggestions  for  Primary  Grades 

1.  Stimulate  the  children's  natural  needs  and  desires  for  reading  by 
surrounding  them  with  reading  opportunities,  such  as: 

(a)  Directions  written  on  the  board. 

(b)  Picture  books. 

(c)  Library  tables  covered  with  supplementary  material. 

(d)  Pictures  with  simple  sentences  printed  below.     (For  use  in 
room  and  art  gallery.) 

(e)  Bulletin  boards,  with  the  day's  news  printed  upon  strips  and 
changed  each  day, 

(f)  Blackboard  stories  based  upon  some  excursion  taken,  toys, 
pets,  games  and  activities  in  school  and  at  home. 

(g)  Signs  about  the  building;  refer  to  them  often;  change  their 
location  often. 

2.  Have  the  children  conscious  of  a  motive  for  reading,  such  as: 

(a)  To  find  the  answer  to  a  question. 

(b)  To  be  able  to  tell  the  story  to  some  one  else. 

(c)  To  be  able  to  play  the  story. 

(d)  To  be  able  to  illustrate,  cut  or  model  the  story. 

(e)  To  find  out  what  is  happening  in  the  picture. 

(f)  To  be  able  to  read  the  story  to  another  grade,  principal,  etc. 

3.  Drill  on  words  and  phrases  should  come  after  the  story  has  been 
read  for  the  thought.  The  drill  can  well  take  the  last  five  or  ton  min- 
utes of  the  reading  period. 

4.  Ways  of  drilling  on  words  and  phrases: 

Suggestions 

(1)  Have  the  children  point  to  or  read  aloud  a  word  or  word 
group  in  answer  to  a  thought  question. 

(2)  Let  one  child  ask  a  question  about  a  certain  card  and  have 
another  child  find  it. 

(3)  Whisper  a  word  group  to  one  child  and  have  another  child 
point  to  and  read  it. 

(4)  Have  sentences  numbered  on  the  board.  Have  one  child 
read  a  sentence  and  another  give  the  number  of  the  sentence. 

(5)  Have  one  child  begin  a  sentence  and  another  finish  it. 

(6)  Have  one  child  act  out  what  a  card  says;  another  find  the 
card. 

(7)  Let  one  child  think  of  a  slip;  another  has  three  guesses.  He 
picks  up  a  card  which  is  among  others  on  the  floor  and  says,  "Is  it 
(under  the  tree)  ?"  The  one  chosen  as  "It"  answers  either  "No'"  or 
"Yes,  it  is  (under  the  tree)." 

(8)  Find  the  old  friends  in  the  lesson.    Then  new  friends. 

(9)  Match  slips  with  similar  ones  about  the  room. 

5.  More  opportunity  for  practice  in  reading  should  be  given  in 
addition  to  the  regular  recitation  period  by: 

(a)  Having  reading  groups  formed  during  the  "between-recita- 
tion"  period  to  prepare  lessons  for  the  whole  group. 

(b)  Letting  children  read  after  assigned  work  has  been  finished. 
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(c)  Allowing  rapid  readers  to  cover  larger  amounts. 

(d)  Encouraging  children  to  read  before  9  o'clock  and  during 
optional  hours. 

(c)  Allowing  single  copies  from  the  reading  table  to  be  taken 
home. 

(f)  Allowing  children  to  bring  material  from  home  to  read  to 
the  class.    (This  must  be  censored.) 
6.  Additional  suggestions: 

(1)  The  vocabulary  of  the  basic  readers  should  be  used  in 
many  different  situations;  in  blackboard  stories,  directions,  ac- 
tion sentences,  etc. 

(2)  The  reading  vocabulary  should  not  be  limited  to  the 
basic  text  alone.  Have  many  lessons  related  to  the  needs  and 
interests  of  children  outside  of  the  text. 

(3)  Attention  to  parts  of  words  should  not  be  required  too 
soon.  The  order  of  development  should  be  from  whole  sen- 
tences, to  phrases,  to  words,  to  parts  of  words. 

(4)  Drill  on  words  should  be  largely  when  words  are  in 
context.  Isolated  words  'are  rarely  met  with  in  life. 

(5)  Children  must  not  be  allowed  to  point  to  words  when 
reading. 

(6)  Children  should  have  a  motive  for  each  lesson. 
Reference:  How  to  Teach  Reading,  Pennell  ^  Cusack. 

B.    Psychology  of  Reading  in  Lower  Grades 

"Reading  is  thinking  by  means  of  the  printed  page,  not  technical 
mastery  of  words.  Little  children  are  in  the  language  building  period, 
and  if  the  proper  transition  is  made,  will  quickly  learn  the  language 
of  the  printed  page  as  well  as  of  the  spoken  word.  Their  interests  arc 
so  varied  and  their  curiosity  so  keen  that  one  cannot  set  the  limits 
as  to  what  they  may  acquire.  The  secret  of  success  is  to  keep  the 
work  childlike,  full  of  action,  and  vitally  related  to  the  daily  interests 
and  habits." — GeselL 

1.  Great  emphasis  has  been  placed  upon  SileqtReading  by  eminent 
educational  writers  and  psychologists  who  ha-^k  written  upon  this 
subject.  Thorndike,  in  Reading  as  Reasoning,  says:  "In  school  prac- 
tice it  appears  likely  that  exercises  in  silent  reading,  to  find  the  an- 
swers to  given  questions,  or  to  list  answers  should  in  large  measure 
replace  oral  reading."  Rapid  readers  get  the  thought  better  than  slow 
readers.  Lip  movements  are  hindrance  to  silent  reading  and  should 
therefore  be  discouraged. 

2.  The  eye  makes  certain  pauses  during  the  line.  The  fewer  the 
pauses  the  quicker  the  eye  gets  it.  It  is  therefore  important  that  the 
children  form  the  habit  of  "seeing  an  eyeful  at  a  time."  They  learn 
phrases  and  sentences  as  readily  as  separate  words.  Remember  this  in 
labels  on  furniture,,  printed  phrases  under  pictures,  word- game  strips, 
etc.  Be  sure  not  to  divide  phrases  at  the  end  of  a  line  in  blackboard 
and  printed  work.  Example: 

"Then  Jack  went  away  into      .        ,   ^    "Then  Jack  went  away 
the  forest."  '"^^^^^  into  the  forest." 
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Pointing  to  separate  words  when  reading  must  not  be  permitted  be- 
cause it  forms  the  habit  of  too  many  eve  pauses  to  a  line. 

There  is  a  strong  rhvthmic  tendency  in  eye  pauses.  It  is  therefore 
important  to  have  lines  of  uniform  length  in  all  blackboard  and  printed 
material.  Proper  pauses  should  be  built  up  during  the  early  years.  As 
it  is  impossible  to  increase  the  speed  of  reading  permanently  after  the 
Fourth  Grade,  building  up  speed  with  little  children  is  important.  The 
shorter  the  line  the  fewer  the  pauses  and  the  better  the  habit  established — 
(a  line  2^4  or  3  inches  long  is  better  in  books  for  little  children  > — black- 
board in  proportion.  There  is  much  less  eve  work  in  a  short  line.  Every 
other  line  should  be  indented  as  this  makes  it  easier  for  the  child  to  keep 
the  place.  Multiplication  of  letters  makes  little  difference  in  the  case 
of  recognition — the  same  is  true  of  writing."  Therefore,  the  teacher 
need  not  avoid  use  of  longer  words  in  reading  lessons. 

3.  "There  is  much  dead-level  plodding  with  little  thought  of  vary- 
ing the  speed  according  to  what  is  read."  Teachers  should  therefore 
give  the  children  many  opportunities  to  read  material  easier  than  the 
basic  text. 

4.  The  following  suggestions  regarding  the  hygiene  of  written  and 
printed  work  should  be  considered: 

(^a)   The  blackboard  must  be  clean,  letters  clearcut  and  simple. 

(b)  Paper  and  blackboard  without  gloss. 

(c)  Spacing  good  in  all  blackboard  and  printed  work  done  by 
teacher. 

5.  The  psychologv  of  the  learning  process  savs  to  be  suspicious  of 
forming  bonds  that  will  have  ro  be  broken  later  or  that  will  not  be 
used  in  life  outside  the  school.  For  this  reason  it  is  unwise  for  the 
teacher  to  spend  any  time  teaching  children  to  recognize  hand  printing 
on  the  blackboard  or  on  paper  unless  it  is  perfect  print.  The  use  of  the 
sign  marker  will  insure  perfect  printing. 

C.    The  Reading  T.\ble  in  Pri.mary  Grades 

If  the  children  s  part  is  to  have  a  motive  for  reading,  the  teacher's 
part  is  to  see  that  material  on  the  library  table  is  easy  enough  for  them 
to  read.  The  teacher  must  censor  books  which  the  children  bring  in. 
in  regard  to  this,  for  many  times  they  are  too  difficult  and  children 
lose  interest.  Books  should  be  changed  often,  more  difficult  ones 
being  added  as  the  children's  abilities  grow.  Picture  books,  pictures 
cut  from  magazines  and  mounted,  with  a  short  sentence  or  two  printed 
beneath  (first  grade  > .  well  illustrated  stories,  the  simpler  supple- 
mentary readers,  and  perhaps  a  box  containing  questions  and  stories 
read  should  be  within  easy  reach,  preferablv  on  a  table  in  the  center 
of  the  room.  A  table  cover  of  cretonne  or  one  of  paper  decorated  by 
the  children,  flowers,  chairs  around  the  table  and  a  quiet  atmosphere 
(made  possible  through  signs  such  as  '  Quiet  Zone.  '  "Respect  the 
rights  of  others,"  etc.).  help  make  this  an  attractive  spot.  Desirable 
habits  may  be  formed  through  such  suggestive  signs  as  "We  handle 
books  carefully."  "More  books  in  the  home."  "We  love  books."  etc. 
The  teacher  will,  of  course,  use  her  judgment  in  selecting  suitable 
reading  material,  but  the  following  lists  may  prove  helpful,  especially 
as  all  the  books  are  in  the  public  librarv  or  its  branches. 
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Books  for  the  Reading  Table 

GIL^DE  I 

(See  Kindergarten  list,  and  in  addition) 

"Mother  Goose  and  Nursery  Rhymes"  in 

Little  Jack  Horner,  Milton  Bradley. 

Our  Child's  Favorites/'  Milton  Bradley. 

Polly  Flinders,  Milton  Bradley. 

Tommy  Tittlemouse,  Milton  Bradley. 

Book  of  Nursery  Rhymes,  Welsh. 

The  Little  Mother  Goose,  J.  Smith. 

Mother  Goose  in  Silhouettes,  Buffum. 

The  Old  Nursery  Rhumes.  Greenaway. 
Billy  Be  Nimble,  xMilton  Bradley. 
Hinky  Pinky,  Milton  Bradley. 
Billy  Bumpkins,  Milton  Bradley. 

Johnny  Crow's  Garden,  Brooke.    Frederick  Warne  Co. 

Johnny  Crow's  Party,  Brooke.    Frederick  Warne  Co. 

Collection  of  Pictures  and  Songs,  Caldecott.  Frederick  Warne  Co. 

Hey  Diddle  Diddle,  Caldecott.    Frederick  Warne  Co. 

Panjamdrum  Book,  Caldecott.  Frederick  Warne  Co. 

Nursery  Tales  from  Many  Lands,  Skinner.    American  Book  Co. 

The  Cock,  the  Mouse  and  the  Little  Red  Hen,  Lefevre. 

Under  the  Window,  Greenaway. 

Sunbonnet  Babies'  Primer,  Grover. 

The  Sandman:  His  Farm  Stories,  Hopkins. 

John  Martin's  Magazine,  New  York. 

Also  single  copies  of  the  following  prim.ers  and  first  readers — (avoid 
basic  sets)  : 
Playtime  Stories,  American  Book  Co. 
Happy  Hour  Stories,  American  Book  Co. 
Parmly  First  Reader,  American  Book  Co. 
Art  Literature  Primer  and  First,  Frank  Beatty  Co. 
Mother  Goose  Primer,  A.  Flanagan  Co. 
Work-a-Day  Doings,  Silver-Burdette. 
Circus  Reader,  Ginn  ^  Co. 
Little  Bear,  A.  Flanagan  Co. 
The  Jungle  Primer,  Amierican  Book  Co. 
Pantomime  Primer,  American  Book  Co. 
Playtime  Primer,  Silver-Burdette. 

New  American  Primer  and  First  Reader,  Laidlaw  Bros. 

New  Barnes  Primer  and  First  Reader,  Laidlaw  Bros. 

Young  and  Field  (Book  I),  Ginn  ^  Co. 

Modern  School  Readers  (Primer-  and  First) ,  Harr  Wagner  Co. 

Merrill  Primer  and  First  Reader,  Merrill  Pub.  Co. 

Stone  Silent  Reading  (Book  I) ,  Houghton,  Mifflin  Co. 

The  Silent  Reading  Hour  (First  Reader) ,  Wheeler  Publishing  Co. 

GRADES  II  AND  III 
Peter  and  Polly  in  Autumn,  Rose  Lucia.    American  Book  Co. 
Peter  and  Polly  in  Winter,  Rose  Lucia.    American  Book  Co. 
Peter  and  Polly  in  Spring.  Rose  Lucia.    American  Book  Co. 
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Peter  and  Polly  in  Summer  Rosa  Lucia.    American  Book  Co. 

Aesop's  Fables,  Jacobs. 

Golden  Goose  Book.  Brooks. 

Brownie  Books.  Cox. 

Stories  of  Red  Children,  Brooks. 

Story  Land  Reader,  Burgess. 

Fairy  Land  Reader,  Shimer. 

Jataka  Tales  of  India.  Babbit. 

More  Tales  of  India.  Babbit. 

Docas,  Snedden. 

Book  of  Fables  and  Folk  Stories,  Scuddcr. 

Big  People  and  Little  People  of  Other  Lands.  Shaw. 

Dutch  Twins,  Perkins. 

Eskimo  Twins.  Perkins. 

Child's  Garden  of  Verses.  Stevenson. 

Tailor  of  Gloucester.  Potter. 

Tale  of  Benjamin  Bunny.  Potter. 

Tale  of  Squirrel  Xutkin.  Potter. 

Chinese  Mother  Goose  Rhymes,  Headland. 

Mewanee. 

Child's  Garden  Magazine.  Child's  Garden  Press.  Berkeley. 

Reading  to  Find  Out.  Ross. 

Teenie  X^^eenie  Land.  Donahey-Baker. 

Silent  Reading  Hour.  Wheeler  Publishing  Co. 

Father  Thrift  and  His  Animal  Friends.  Sindclar. 

The  Indian  Children  of  Long  Ago,  Taylor. 

A  Child's  Robinson  Crusoe.  Beckley-Cardy  Co. 

Tanglewood  Animals.  Flors. 

Merry  Tales  (Grades  II  and  III  • ,  American  Book  Co. 

Happy  Tales  for  Story  Time  (Grade  II ) .  American  Book  Co. 

New  Barnes  First  Readers  (Grade  11).  Laidlaw  Bros. 

New  Barnes  Second  Readers  (Grade  11).  Laidlaw  Bros. 

New  Barnes  Third  Readers  (Grade  III ) ,  Laidlaw  Bros. 

New  American  Second  Readers  (Grades  II  and  III ) .  Ginn  ^  Co. 

New  American  Third  Readers  (Grade  III ) ,  Ginn  ^  Co. 

Field  Advanced  Second  Reader  (Grade  III  i ,  Ginn  B  Co. 

Merrill  First  Reader  '  Grade  II).  Charles  E.  Merrill  Co. 

Merrill  Second  Reader  ( Grade  H  i ,  Charles  E.  Merrill  Co. 

Merrill  Third  Reader  (Grade  III) .  Charles  E.  Merrill  Co. 

Japanese  Fairy  Tales  (Grade  III),  Rand  McNally. 

Animal  Land  Children  (Grade  III ) .  Beckley-Cardy  Co. 

Progressive  Road  to  Reading,  Book  II  (Grade  II » .  Silver-Burdcttc. 

Fables  and  Folk  Stories  (  Grade  II) ,  Houghton,  Mifi3in  Co. 

So  Fat  and  Mew  Mew  (  Grades  II  and  III ) .  D.  C.  Heath. 

Rhymes  and  Jingles  (  Grades  II  and  III  i .  Scribners. 

Edson  Laing.  Books  I  and  II  (Grades  II  and  III).  Benjamin  Sanborn. 

D.    Reading  in  Grade  I-A 
(Note:    See  under    Contributions  of  the  Kindergarten  to  Primary 
Reading."    Grade  1-A  teachers  must  continue  this  preparation  and  in 
schools  not  having  kindergartens  more  time  in  beginning  1-A  must  be 
spent  on  this  work.) 
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The  teacher's  first  problem  in  helping  children  learn  to  read  is  to 
stimulate  their  natural  needs  and  desires  for  reading  in  every  possible 
way.  There  is  no  one  best  method  of  teaching  children  to  read.  Every 
child  must  have  a  variety  of  approaches  to  reading.  Some  of  these 
approaches  in  Grade  1-A  are  as  follows: 

I.  VARIOUS  APPROACHES  TO  I-A  READING 

(a)  Use  of  Action  Sentences: 

These  may  either  be  printed  on  strips  of  cardboard  (previous 
ones  reviewed  each  day  and  new  ones  added) ,  or  written  on  the 
blackboard  (see  Psychology  of  Reading,  Part  6).  Only  a  few 
labels  about  the  room  should  be  used  at  a  time,  and  phrases  and 
sentences  horn  the  vocabulary  of  the  primers  should  be  used 
whenever  possible  for  labels,  titles  for  pictures,  and  action  sen- 
tences. It  is  as  easy  for  a  child  to  learn  "a  little  chair"  as  "chair" 
and  the  word  group  forms  much  better  habit  of  eye  movement. 

Some  suggestions  for  action  sentences  follow: 

Run  to  the  little  piano  (having  a  sign  "the  little  piano"  on 
the  instrument) . 

Open  the  door  (having  a  sign  "the  door")  . 

Close  the  door. 

Run  to  Little  Bo  Peep  (having  a  labeled  picture  of  Little 
Bo  Peep  in  the  room) . 

Find  Little  Red  Hen  (having  a  labeled  picture  of  Little  Red 
Hen  in  the  room) . 

Water  the  wheat  seed. 

Play  you  plant  the  seed. 

(b)  Use  of  the  Rhyme: 

Rhymes  may  be  printed  upon  a  large  piece  of  wrapping  paper,  care 
being  taken  not  to  violate  any  hygienic  requirements  in  reading.  A 
duplicate  sheet  may  be  printed  and  cut  up  into  sentences  and  phrases 
for  matching.  After  the  group  as  a  whole  has  learned  to  match  the 
rhyme  fairly  well,  the  children  may  use  this  for  between-recitation  work, 
a  slow  child  perhaps  working  with  a  quicker  one.  Unusual  words  and 
words  not  needed  as  a  part  of  the  child's  permanent  beginning  vocabu- 
lary should  not  be  stressed.  For  instance,  "curds  and  whey"  need  not 
be  stressed  but  more  attention  given  to  "there  came,"  "a  big  spider," 
etc.  Be  sure  to  use  the  version  of  the  rhyme  to  be  used  in  first  primer 
reader, 

(c)  Stories  About  Activities: 

Occasionally  the  teacher  may  invent  simple  stories  consisting  of  a 
few  sentences  about  activities  of  interest  to  the  children,  but  using  some 
of  the  vocabulary  of  the  basic  text  in  a  little  different  setting.  For  ex- 
ample, the  little  red  hen  may  be  doing  something  besides  planting  a 
seed.    Care  must  be  taken  to  avoid  using  unrelated  sentences. 

(d)  Co-operative  Stories  about  experiences  of  the  children  made  up 
by  the  children  and  put  in  permanent  printed  or  written  form  by  the 
teacher.  These  lessons  vary  with  the  changing  activities,  but  the  sen- 
tences should  be  short  and  the  wording  simple.  These  co-operative 
lessons  function  best  after  several  weeks.    In  the  beginning  there  is  a 
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tendency  for  the  children  to  be  overwhelmed  by  too  great  a  vocabu- 
lary if  all  of  their  suggestions  for  co-operative  stories  are  accepted. 

(e)  Introduction  to  Books: 

There  can  be  no  absolute  rule  about  when  children  should  be 
introduced  to  books  and  helped  to  read  in  them.  This  power  varies  in 
individual  children.  But  especially  with  the  "fast-moving"  division 
of  Grade  1-A  an  early  introduction  to  books  is  desirable.  Children 
can  be  led  through  simple  stories  in  good  primers  as  readily  as  they 
can  read  from  the  board.  By  skilful  questioning  the  teacher  can  lead 
children  to  get  the  story  for  themselves  rather  than  to  be  told  the  story 
in  advance  and  thus  destroy  the  zest  for  attacking  it.  Drill  on  phrases 
and  the  word  groups  can  be  had  after  a  part  of  the  story  has  been 
read  by  the  aid  of  thought  questions.  Children  must  always  form  the 
habit  of  getting  the  thought  first,  and  of  seeing  the  need  for  drill  on 
certain  words,  phrases  or  sentences.  Lists  of  isolated  words  are  sel- 
dom met  in  life. 

(f)  Incidental  Reading  of  Signs.  Titles.  Labels,  etc.: 

This  incidental  reading  forms  an  important  part  of  the  reading  ex- 
periences of  little  children.  It  is  the  beginning  of  reading  for  infor- 
mation and  is  invaluable  in  giving  the  children  the  feeling  that 
practical  efficiency  in  life  demands  an  ability  to  read  and  interpret 
such  signs  and  labels.  Some  teachers  like  to  set  aside  five  or  ten 
minutes  each  day  for  this  type  of  reading  experience,  but  other  teach- 
ers develop  it  all  day  long,  whenever  the  need  arises. 

PHONICS  IN  GRADE  I-A 

The  rule  of  procedure  according  to  modern  psychology  in  both 
Reading  and  Writing  is  from  the  larger  unit  to  the  small.  For  this 
reason  the  analyzing  of  words  into  letters  for  phonetic  elements  does 
not  belong  in  beginning  reading  where  children  should  be  forming  the 
habit  of  recognizing  word  groups  and  large  reading  units.  Ear  train- 
ing should  precede  eye  and  voice  training. 

In  Grade  1-A  children  should  begin  to  acquire  a  consciousness  of: 

Words  that  begin  alike. 

Words  that  sound  alike. 

Words  that  end  alike. 
This  consciousness  should  be  built  up  incidentally,  always  in  connec- 
tion with  thought.  The  Mother  Goose  Rhymes  permit  a  splendid 
background  for  this  experience.  There  should  be  no  separate  period 
for  phonetic  drill  in  Grade  1-A.  "The  use  of  phonics  is  not  considered 
of  value  in  or  of  itself." 


II.  LISTOF  BASIC  AND  SUPPLEMENTARY  BOOKS,  GRADE  I-A 

BASIC  TEXTS 

State  Text:   (Reading — Literature  Primer.  Free  and  Tread  well.) 

Story  Hour  Primer    ]  .         .   ,  ,         ,  ,      i      ,  , 

Winston  Primer  these  may  be  read  by  the  children 

Bolenius  Primer        \         ^'^""'^         ^^^'^  attacked. 
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SUPPLEMENTARY  TEXT 
BOOK  I 

Young  and  Field. 

Progressive  Road  to  Reading  (Story  Steps) . 
Elson  Runkel  Primer. 
Merrill  Primer, 
The  Field  Primer. 

Also  a  variety  of  single  copies  from  reading  table  (see  list  under 
Reading  Table) . 

III.  READING  ATTAINMENTS,  GRADE  I-A 
Minimum  Requirements  at  the  Close  of  the  Term: 

Note:  The  amount  of  material  covered  will  vary  according  to  the 
locality,  especially  where  there  are  non-English  speaking  children  or 
children  of  mentality  below  normal. 

1 .  To  read  at  sight  with  ease  and  facility  a  few  simple  accounts  and 
siories  based  upon  experiences,  rhymes,  games  and  conversations. 

2.  To  read  silently  and  interpret  a  variety  of  action  sentences. 

3.  To  read  in  the  first  half  of  two  or  more  primers  from  the  recom- 
mended list. 

4.  To  read  naturally  and  understandingly. 

5.  To  read  one  sentence  at  a  time  to  find  the  answer  to  a  thought 
question. 

6.  Children  should  have  a  reasonable  familiarity  with  signs,  labels, 
titles  of  pictures  and  simple  material  on  the  reading  table. 

7.  Children  should  show  growth  in  ability  to  enunciate  and  pro- 
nounce correctly  in  oral  reading. 

Approximate  Time  to  Be  Spent  on  Different  Approaches  to  Reading 
Each  Week: 

1.  Co-operative  lessons  about  60  minutes  a  week,  all  groups  reading 
together. 

2.  Reading  in  the  State  Text  and  supplementary  books;  about  275 
minutes  for  each  group.    (See  suggestive  program.) 

3.  Reading  of  single  copies  (used  during  seat  work  and  free  times) . 
Occasional  use  of  the  library  under  teacher's  direction. 

4.  Incidental  reading,  such  as  signs,  bulletins,  newspapers,  etc.,  about 
60  minutes. 

E.  Reading  in  Grade  I-B 

I.  VARIOUS  APPROACHES 
1 .  Use  of  action  sentences. 

Continue  the  work  of  Grade  1-A  using,  when  possible,  the  phrases 
and  sentences  of  the  vocabulary  of  basic  First  Reader. 

Some  suggestions  for  action  sentences: 
Come  to  me  and  bring  your  chairs. 
Tell  us  about  the  robin. 
Sing  like  the  lark. 
Draw  a  straw  house. 
Puff  like  the  wolf. 
Blow  a  horn  as  Boy  Blue  does. 
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Cut  some  apples  and  color  them. 

Throw  a  ball  to  a  boy. 

Draw  three  pigs  for  our  border. 

2.  Use  of  the  rhyme. 

Continue  as  in  Grade  1-A.  • 

3.  Stories  about  activities. 

Cofitinue  as  in  Grade  1-A.  using  a  greater  number  and  longer  sen- 
tences. 

4.  Co-operative  stories  about  experiences  of  the  children. 
Continue  as  in  Grade  1-A.   The  stories  will  involve  more  varied 

experiences.  Children  should  be  encouraged  to  select  a  title  for  the 
storv.  Several  stories  put  together  in  book  form  could  be  read  to 
Grade  1-A. 

5.  Reading  to  answer  questions,  as: 
Ha%'e  you  a  straw  hat? 

Do  you  like  turnips? 
Did  you  have  milk  for  dinner? 
Did  you  wash  your  hands? 
Have  you  a  pet  bird? 
Did  you  feed  your  pet? 
Who  will  water  the  plants 
Who  has  been  on  a  farm? 
Who  saw  a  real  pig? 
W^ho  saw  a  real  fox? 

6.  Sentences  that  require  interpretation,  as: 
Do  trees  run? 

Can  a  table  talk? 

Can  a  dog  fly? 

Do  stones  play? 

How  many  feet  has  a  dog? 

7.  Incidental  reading  of  signs,  titles,  labels,  etc.: 
Pay  as  you  enter. 

Please  leave  by  front  door. 
Do  not  park  here. 
Keep  off  the  grass. 
Do  not  pick  flowers. 

8.  Use  of  State  Text  or  Basic  Reader. 

In  Grade  1-A  the  child  has  become  acquainted  with  books  and  has 
experienced  the  pleasure  of  getting  a  story  for  himself  with  the  aid  of 
skilful  questioning  by  the  teacher.  It  is  most  important  that  the  same 
method  be  followed  in  Grade  1-B.  The  child  should  form  the  habit 
of  getting  the  thought  first  and  then  the  needed  drill  on  words,  phrases 
or  sentences.  (See  Suggestions  about  Reading  in  the  Primary  Grades.  ~> 

9.  Phonics  in  Grade  1-B. 

See  note  on  phonics  in  Grade  1-A. 
In  Grade  1-B  children  should  be  able  to  recognize  words  that  begin 
alike,  words  that  sound  alike  and  words  that  end  alike.  They  should 
also  be  able  to  recognize  small  words  within  larger  words,  as  "in" — 
win;  "at" — pat:  "and" — sand.  By  the  end  of  the  term  most  of  the  chil- 
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dren  should  be  able  to  recognize  the  initial  and  final  consonants,  not 
separately,  but  in  context. 

10.  List  of  Basic  and  Supplementary  Books: 
State  Text — First  Reader. 
Winston  First  Reader. 
New  Barnes  First  Reader. 
Bolenius  First  Reader. 
Work-a-Day  Doings. 
Work-a-Day  Doings  on  the  Farm. 
Elson  Runkel  First  Reader. 
(Also  a  variety  of  single  copies  from  Reading  Table — See  list  under 
Reading  Table.) 

II.  MINIMUM  REQUIREMENTS  AT  THE  CLOSE  OF  THE  TERM,  GRADE  I-B. 

(Note. — The  amount  of  material  covered  will  vary  according  to 
the  locality,  especially  where  there  are  non-English  speaking  children  or 
children  of  mentality  below  normal.) 

1.  To  read  several  primers  fluently  and  to  attack  a  First  Reader 
reasonably  well. 

2.  To  read  understandingly,  at  sight,  with  ease,  simple  accounts 
and  stories  based  upon  experiences,  rhymes,  games  and  conversations, 
in  well  modulated  tones. 

3.  To  read  silently  and  interpret  a  greater  variety  of  action  sen- 
tences. 

4.  To  have  increased  familiarity  with  signs  and  labels,  titles  and 
reading  table  material. 

5.  To  have  ability  to  read  directions  and  follow  them. 

6.  To  have  ability  to  answer  simple  stated  questions  about  what 
is  read. 

7.  To  show  growth  in  span  of  recognition. 

8.  To  read  silently  and  express  the  thought  through  dramatiza- 
tion and  pantomime,  drawing  and  painting,  etc. 

9.  To  show  an  increased  desire  to  read  to  himself  and  to  others. 
10,     To  find  a  story  and  page  from  the  index. 

F.  READING  IN  GRADE  II 

1.  Various  Approaches 

By  the  second  year  reading  has  become  an  interesting  experience 
to  the  pupil.  The  key  is  in  his  hands  and  he  will  more  and  more  read 
in  order  to  find  out.  But  it  is  quite  necessary  that  he  still  continue 
for  a  long  time  to  learn  how  to  read.  More  time  should  be  devoted  to 
silent  reading  and  testing  for  the  thought.  The  teacher  should  make 
use  of  every  opportunity  possible  to  write  directions  and  assignments 
on  the  blackboard  (to  be  read  silently) .  She  should  place  many  printed 
slogans  and  bulletins  about  the  room  relating  to  topics  of  interest  to 
the  class.  Improvement  in  the  rate  of  fluency  of  his  reading  should 
be  expected.  Occasional  tests  may  be  given  in  this  grade  to  determine 
how  far  children  can  read  in  a  given  time  or  how  long  it  takes  them  to 
read  a  paragraph  or  two  of  a  selection  or  an  entire  selection  and  get  the 
thought. 
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Phonics — Grade  II 

It  is  of  far  more  importance  to  a  child  of  this  grade  that  he  retain 
and  increase  his  interest  in  learning  to  read  through  the  reading  of 
many  books  than  that  his  attention  be  diverted  at  this  time  to  drills 
in  the  more  formal  mechanics  of  reading.  The  teacher  by  the  proper 
handling  of  the  problems  of  phonics  as  they  arise  in  the  daily  reading 
lessons  can  incidentally  develop  the  phonetic  sense  needed,  and  form 
such  habits  as  will  give  the  child  the  ability  to  use  the  phonetic  ele- 
ments already  developed  in  identifying  new  words. 

■  It  is  better  to  err  on  the  side  of  too  little  phonics"  than  too  much. 
Too  much  phonetic  work  makes  for  slow  and  stilted  readers." 

It  is  left  to  the  teacher's  judgment  as  to  whether  or  not  a  short 
separate  period  is  needed. 

2.  MINIMUM  REQUIREMENTS  AT  THE  CLOSE  OF  THE  TERM,  GRADE  II-A 

(Note. — The  amount  of  material  covered  will  varv  according  to 
the  locality,  especially  where  there  are  non-Enjlish  speaking  children  or 
children  below  average  mentality.) 

(  a)  To  read:  One  new  First  Reader,  part  of  a  basic  Second  Reader, 
two  or  more  supplementary  books. 

(b")  To  read  with  ease,  at  sight,  many  accounts  of  activities  .md 
experiences. 

(c)  Ability  to  read  several  sentences  and  to  find  the  answer  to  a 
thought  question. 

(d)  Ability  to  give  the  main  thought  of  a  paragraph  from  material 
within  the  child's  comprehension. 

(e)  To  have  an  increased  appreciation  of  good  books  and  an  in- 
creased desire  to  read  to  himself  and  to  others. 

3.  MINIMUM  REQUIREMENTS  AT  THE  CLOSE  OF  THE  TERM,  GRADE  II-B 

•  a)  Completion  of  the  Basic  Text  and  at  least  four  supplemijntary 
books. 

ih)   Increased  growth  in  all  requirements  of  Grade  2-A. 
Phonics  and  Speech 

"The  use  of  phonics  to  secure  a  well  trained  speaking  voice  in  the 
young  child  is  of  inestimable  value.  It  is  generally  recognized  that 
a  good  cleancut  expressive  voice  is  a  great  asset,  and  no  individual 
should  be  deprived  of  the  power  and  influence  which  go  with  a  strong, 
clear  speaking  voice,  full  of  melody  and  flexibility.  Speech  habits 
are  bound  to  be  formed  at  an  early  date,  and  if  thev  are  incorrect  ones, 
it  will  be  almost  impossible  to  break  them. 

■'The  purpose  of  phonics  is  to  form  proper  speech  habits  bv: 

(1)  Ear  training. 

(2)  Clear  enunciation. 

(3)  Breath  control. 

(4)  The  discovery  and  correction  of  speech  defects. 

The  majority  of  our  public  school  children  have  never  heard  the 
English  language  in  its  purity.  They  do  not  pronounce  their  t's  and 
d's  nor  make  use  of  round  pure  vowels,  because  they  have  never  heard 
them,  or  because  they  have  acquired  a  habit  of  keeping  the  jaws  rigid 
and  of  holding  the  teeth  close  together.  The  language  conscience  should 
be  awakened  in  the  lower  grades. 
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"Voice  culture  must  come  through  the  ear,  and  it  can  be  brought 
about  only  by  unconscious  imitation  of  pure  sound. 

"Consonants  should  not  be  separated  from  words  and  vocalized. 
Such  an  exercise  gives  a  child  a  very  false  idea  of  phonetic  values. 
There  is  no  such  thing  in  the  English  language  as  duh,  puh,  muh — as 
'd'  and  'p'  and 'm'  are  ordinarily  pronounced.  Consonants  mean  merely 
the  placing  of  the  vocal  organs  in  position  and  are  absolutely  disfigured 
by  being  separated  from  the  vowels  which  they  emphasize  and  vocalize." 
—GeselL 

Follow  monthly  suggestions  and  outlines  of  the  department  of 
Speech  Correction. 

G.  READING  IN  GRADE  III 
(Continue  suggestions  of  preceding  grades.) 

1 .  Various  Approaches 

The  teacher  should  see  that  the  children  study  with  a  clear  idea  of 
the  purpose  of  the  lesson. 

Since  reading  is  a  tool  with  which  to  acquire  information  con- 
tained in  books,  "thought  getting"  should  be  continually  emphasized. 

Silent  reading  has  become  an  important  factor  and  the  child  should 
have  ample  opportunity  to  apply  the  knowledge  and  mechanics  of 
reading  obtained  in  the  preceding  grades.  It  is  a  necessary  preparation 
for  oral  reading  and  should  precede,  as  a  rule,  any  attempt  to  read 
aloud.  The  development  of  efficient  silent  reading  is  most  essential  as 
it  is  the  form  most  commonly  used  in  life.  The  children  should  be 
encouraged  to  do  a  considerable  amount  of  silent  reading  for  the  joy 
and  pleasure  of  it. 

Properly  handled  drill  in  the  oral  reproduction  of  sentences, 
phrases  and  words  are  of  great  value  to  the  children.  Continued  em- 
phasis in  enunciation,  pronunciation  and  articulation  is  the  keynote  to 
the  development  of  proper  speech  habits. 

Too  much  oral  reading  tends  to  prevent  the  formation  of  good 
reading  habits.  The  teacher  should  have  clearly  in  mind  the  motives 
for  oral  reading.  The  audience  situation  is  an  important  factor,  as  it 
brings  in  the  social  situation. 

Children  should  be  well  accustomed  to  the  use  of  the  Table  of 
Contents. 

Phonics  is  purely  a  tool  and  should  be  used  when  the  needs  of  the 
group  or  the  individual  require  it.  Children  should  be  held  respon- 
sible for  applying  their  knowledge  of  phonics  acquired  in  preceding 
grades.     (See  note  of  preceding  grade.) 

BIBLIOGRAPHY 
Huey,  Psychology  and  Pedagogy  of  Reading. 
Stone,  C.  R.,  Silent  and  Oral  Reading. 
Pennell  and  Cusack,  How  to  Teach  Reading, 

2.  MINIMUM  REQUIREMENTS  AT  THE  CLOSE  OF  THE  TERM,  GRADE  III-A 
(Note. — The  amount  of  material  covered  will  vary  according  to 
the  locality,  especially  where  there  are  non-English  speaking  children  or 
children  of  mentality  below  normal.) 
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(a)  One  second  grade  reader  which  the  children  have  not  read  pre- 
viously. 

(b)  Part  of  the  basic  Third  Reader  and  at  least  two  supplementary 
books. 

(c)  Ability  to  read  rapidly  to  find  the  answer  to  a  question. 

(d)  Ability  to  read  a  poem  well,  in  regard  to  thought  and  expres- 
sion. 

(c)  Increased  growth  in  the  habit  of  independent  and  extensive 
reading,  according  to  the  child's  individual  interest. 

(f)  Increased  growth  in  requirements  for  preceding  grades,  espe- 
cially in  following  written  directions. 

(g)  Increased  ability  to  contribute  to  co-operative  reading  lessons, 
to  originate  rhymes  and  stories,  and  to  read  them. 

3.  MINIMUM  REQUIREMENTS  AT  THE  CLOSE  OF  THE  TERM,  GRADE  III-B 

(Note. — The  amount  of  material  covered  will  vary  according  to 
the  locality,  especially  where  there  are  non-English  speaking  children  or 
children  of  mentality  below  normal.) 

(a)  Completion  of  basic  reader,  and  at  least  four  supplementary 
books. 

(b)  The  habit  of  never  leaving  unchallenged  the  meaning  of  a 
word,  phrase,  sentence  or  paragraph  not  comprehended  by  the  reader. 

(c)  "An  increasing  vocabulary  of  words,  phrases  and  short  sen- 
tences which  his  eye  quickly  recognizes  and  for  which  he  possesses  a 
rich  content  of  associated  experiences." 

H.  SUGGESTIONS  FOR  BETWEEN-RECITATION  PERIODS 

1.  When  the  teacher  is  occupied  with  one  group  of  children  it  is 
very  important  that  the  rest  of  the  children  be  profitably  employed.  No 
isolated  or  unrelated  work  used  purely  for  the  sake  of  keeping  children 
busy  and  quiet  should  be  encouraged.  The  teacher  must  use  her  own 
judgment  as  to  the  number  of  different  activities  she  can  wisely  encour- 
age without  direct  supervision.  The  work  may  be  individual  or  group, 
limited  or  free,  according  to  the  judgment  of  tfie  teachier.  Right  habits 
must  be  formed. 

2.  The  following  tests  will  help  the  teacher  to  judge  of  the  worth 
of  such  work : 

(a)  Does  it  give  the  children  a  chance  to  do  independent  think- 
ing, to  use  their  own  ideas? 

(b)  Will  only  right  habits  be  formed? 

(c)  Is  the  work  hard  enough  to  demand  the  best  the  child  can 
I      do  and  yet  not  so  difficult  that  the  child  becomes  discouraged  or 

careless? 

(d)  Does  the  work  provide  for  sufficient  exercise  of  the  large 
muscles  instead  of  being  a  tax  on  the  undeveloped  finer  muscles 

(e)  Is  the  child  making  or  doing  the  thing  in  order  to  use  it  in 
his  work  or  play? 

3.  The  following  list  is  suggestive  only  and  is  intended  to  assist 
the  teacher  in  seeing  other  needs  arising  in  the  every-day  experiences  of 
th€  children: 
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(1)  Let  a  group  of  children  go  to  the  reading  table.  Be  sure  to 
have  a  motive  for  reading  such  as  to  choose  a  good  story  for  the 
puppet  show,  etc.  Never  send  children  to  the  reading  table  until 
they  know  how  to  use  the  books  or  cards. 

(2)  Let  individuals  in  the  group  illustrate  parts  of  a  story  for 
the  art  gallery. 

(3)  Let  children  illustrate  Mother  Goose  rhymes  by  drawing  or 
cutting.    Perhaps  make  a  Mother  Goose  booklet. 

(4)  Let  children  match  action  words  with  pictures. 

(5)  Let  children  make  dresses  for  their  dolls. 

(6)  Let  children  dress  large  paper  dolls,  using  wrapping  paper 
for  dresses  trimmed  with  tissue,  crepe  or  wall  paper  or  decorated 
with  crayons. 

(7)  Let  children  model  or  cut  articles  for  fruit  store,  millinery 
store,  bakery,  etc. 

(8)  Let  a  group  work  on  a  large  picture  book  for  the  kinder- 
garten or  Grade  I-A  reading  table.  Pictures  may  be  cut  from  maga- 
zines and  mounted  on  cloth,  wrapping  paper  or  cardboard. 

(9)  If  the  children  need  toy  money  for  a  store  or  show,  let 
them  make  it  of  cardboard. 

(10)  Toy  money  leads  to  a  need  for  purses  and  bags.  These 
may  be  made  of  paper  or  goods  for  "between-recitation"  work. 

(11)  Children  may  cut  and  mount  pictures  of  foods  for  a  cafe- 
teria. 

(12)  Children  may  cut  and  color  parts  of  poster  for  the  month's 
decorative  border. 

(13)  Decorations  for  costumes  make  good  "between-recitation" 
work. 

(14)  Let  children  sometimes  follow  directions  written  on  the 
board. 

(15)  Let  children  put  together  parts  of  a  rhyme  or  story.  Use 
more  phrases  and  sentences  than  separate  words. 

r  1  6)  Let  children  make  ABC  books  (good  for  Grade  II) . 

(17)  Cut  stories  from  old  readers.  Paste  them  on  cardboard. 
Let  children  read  the  story.  Then,  as  a  test  of  reading  done,  encour- 
age some  mode  of  expression  through  drawing,  cutting  or,  modeling. 

(18)  Provide  envelopes  with  pictures  mounted  on  the  outside. 
Have  phrases  inside.  Let  the  child  build  his  own  story. 

(19)  Have  children  form  small  groups.  Let  each  group  decide  on 
some  story  to  prepare  to  present  to  the  whole  class  later. 

(20)  Give  opportunity  for  experimentation,  to  further  the  pro- 
ject being  developed.  For  instance,  let  the  children  practice  making 
Easter  decorations  for  the  Easter  party. 

(21)  Have  many  names  of  boys  and  girls  in  one  envelope.  Chil- 
dren may  arrange  in  columns  under  "boys,"  "girls." 

(22)  Let  children  cut  and  mount  pictures  from  magazines  repre- 
senting people.  In  an  envelope  have  sentences  telling  who  each  is,  as 
"This  is  baby,"  "This  is  mother,"  etc.  Match  sentences  and  pictures. 

(23)  Have  a  "Things  to  Do"  box,  containing  directions,  as 
"Draw  a  girl  running,"  "Clean  the  board,"  "Pick  up  the  papers." 

(24)  Match  color  cards  with  printed  names. 

(25)  Have  printed  names  of  birds,  animals,  flowers,  trees,  fruits, 
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vegetables  placed  in  one  envelope  to  be  arranged  in  columns  under 
proper  headings. 

(26)  Let  children  bring,  cut,  or  draw  pictures  illustrating  the 
home  activities  on  different  days.  Have  appropriate  sentences  for 
these,  as  "Today  is  Monday:  We  wash  our  clothes  on  Monday." 

(27)  Let  children  find  sentences  telling: 

(a)  The  name  of  the  day. 

(b)  The  name  of  the  month. 

(c)  The  kind  of  day. 

(28)  Make  puzzles  for  some  other  child  to  put  together.  Chil- 
dren may  draw  lines  across  picture  and  then  cut  on  lines.  Write  on 
envelope  number  of  pieces. 

(29)  Let  children  make  figures  for  calendar. 

(30)  Let  children  print  with  sign  marker  notices  for  bulletin 
board. 

(31)  Complete  sentences,  as  The  dog  says:  "Bow,  Wow." 

(32)  Complete   these   sentences:    "Sugar   is  ":  "Vinegar 

is  ";  "Jack  Spratt  is  

(33)  Put  pictures  and  rhymes  together.  (Good  nursery  pictures 
can  be  obtained  from  Noble  and  Noble,  New  York.) 
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XIII.  NUMBER 

A.    GENERAL  SUGGESTIONS 
(Taken  from  Thorndyke's  Psychology  of  Arithmetic) 

1.  We  must  be  sure  that  children  understand  the  meaning  of  num- 
bers.   There  are  four  such  meanings: 

( 1 )  Serial  meaning. 

(2)  Collective  meaning. 

(3)  Ratio  meaning. 

(4)  Relational  meaning. 

The  collective  meaning  is  most  used,  but  all  four  must  be  kept  in 
mind. 

2.  Other  things  bein  dpqual,  a  real  situation  in  arithmetic  is  better 
than  a  description  of  it.  "Almost  nothing  in  arithmetic  need  be  taught 
in  an  isolated  habit.  Ordinary  problems  of  ordinary  life  seem  to  be  tFe 
sort  that  should  be  reasoned  about  in  school." 

3.  Some  number  needs  that  arise  in  the  lower  grades  are: 

( 1 )  Keeping  score. 

(2)  Computing  costs,  making  change. 

(3)  Mapping  out  school  garden,  plan  of  playground,  etc. 

(4)  Reading  numbers — calendar,  clock,  house,  telephone,  time 
tables,  etc. 

(5)  Writing  numbers  for  labels,  signs,  etc.  Plain,  well-formed 
figures  demanded.  Learning  and  "c"  signs  in  use;  also  decimals, 
as  in  "$1.25,"  etc.,  in  fixing  prices. 

(6)  Learning  abbreviations  of  common  measures  in  playing 
store,  etc. 

(7)  Becoming  aware  of  "How  many?" 

(8)  Learning  through  use  in  real  situations  arithmetical  lan- 
guage, such  as  "taller  than,"  "smaller  than,"  "twice  as  long," 
"both,"  "less,"  "whole,"  "part,"  etc. 

(9)  Learning  to  distinguish  between  "1,  2,  3"  and  "first,  sec- 
ond, third." 

(10)  Buying  food  for  pets. 

(11)  Measuring  height  for  health  record. 

(12)  Measuring  weight  and  gain  each  month. 

(13)  Counting  supplies  for  distribution. 

(14)  Building  in  good  proportion,  measuring  roughly. 

(15)  Drilling  on  combinations  necessary  to  carry  the  work 
further. 

4.  Thorndyke  gives  seven  guiding  principles  for  number  teaching: 

( 1 )  Consider  the  situation  the  pupil  faces. 

(2)  Consider  the  response  you  wish  him  to  make. 

(3)  Form  the  bond;  do  not  expect  it  to  form  itself. 

(4)  Other  things  being  equal,  form  no  bond  which  will  have  to 
be  broken  later. 

(5)  Do  not  form  two  or  three  bonds  when  one  will  do. 

(6)  Form  bonds  in  the  way  they  are  later  required  to  act.  (Life 
situation.) 

(7)  Favor  real  situations. 

5.  "Little  is  gained  by  using  any  of  the  child's  time  for  arithmetic 
before  Grade  II,  although  many  facts  are  learned." 
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6.  The  following  points  regarding  hygiene  are  suggestive  in  number 
teaching: 

(1  )  Reading  of  figures  is  a  greater  tax  on  the  eyes  than  reading 
words.  The  task  of  copying  numbers  is  the  hardest  in  the  elemen- 
tary school  and  is  meaningless  drudgery. 

(2)  The  use  of  well  printed  or  written  pages  of  exercises  relieves 
eye  strain  or  working  with  badly  made  gray  figures.  A  slip  of 
paper  may  be  placed  below  the  column  and  the  answer  written. 

(3)  As  many  social  games  as  possible  should  be  used  for  num- 
ber drill.    "Be  sure  not  to  get  a  strong  but  wrong  motive." 

(4)  There  is  no  wisdom  in  putting  arithmetic  early  in  the  ses- 
sion because  of  its  difficulty.  Numerous  experiments  have  demon- 
strated that  there  is  an  increase  in  speed  late  in  the  school  session, 
with  a  slight  falling  off  in  accuracy  which  about  balances  it. 

(3)  In  work  of  pupils,  spacing  from  left  to  right  is  often  too 
narrow. 

(6)  In  the  makeup  of  a  page  of  number  work  that  arrange- 
ment is  best  which  helps  the  child  keep  the  place  most  easily  and 
find  it  again.    If  pictures  are  used  they  must  not  tax  the  eye  by: 

(a)  Requiring  too  fine  distinctions. 

(b)  Inconvenient  arrangement. 

(c)  Too  many  facts  in  one  picture. 

We  must  fit  material  to  the  tendency  to  see  an  eyeful,  and  let  one 
picture  teach  only  one  fact. 

PSYCHOLOGY  OF  NUMBER 

Modern  psychology  of  arithmetic  tells  us  that  situations  which 
arise  from  the  lives  of  the  children  and  demand  the  use  of  number, 
provide  the  most  desirable  conditions  for  good  arithmetic.  Hence 
subject  matter  and  skills  in  using  number  symbols  will  be  a  result  of. 
and  not  a  reason  for,  the  activity.  "Newer  pedagogy  is  careful  to  help 
the  child  build  up  connections  or  bonds  along  with  the  general  truth, 
and  provides  instructive  experiences  with  numbers  which  cause  him 
to  think  and  are  profitable  in  concrete  knowledge,  even  if  the  princi- 
ple itself  is  not  understood  fully." 

B.    NUMBER  EXPERIENCES— KINDERGARTEN 

1.  Becoming  aware  of  "How  many.?"  which  leads  to  much  ex- 
perience in  counting. 

(a;  Counting  chairs,  plates,  napkins,  bottles  of  milk.  etc..  for 
the  lunch  table. 

(b)  Counting  children. 

(c)  Counting  materials,  as.  scissors,  crayons,  etc. 

(d)  Counting  objects  in  room. 

(e)  Counting  stripes  in  flag,  flowers  in  window  box  ribbons 
on  Maypole. 

(f)  Days  on  calendar. 

Becoming  acquainted  with  "9"  on  clock,  "10  "  or  "play  time." 
"dismissal  time."  etc. 

(g)  Counting  while  bouncing  ball,  and  while  jumping  rope. 
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2.  Growing  in  a  sense  of  proportion  in  the  making  of  all  articles 
where  tough  measurement  is  necessary.  Such  as  handkerchief  (approxi- 
mately square) ,  wagon  wheels  of  equal  size,  etc. 

3.  Growing  in  sense  of  proportion  and  judging  distances  through 
building  with  blocks  and  arrangement  of  furniture  in  kindergarten 
room,  in  play  houses,  arrangement  of  department  stores,  etc. 

4.  Growing  in  orderly  arrangement  of  materials,  classifying  and 
arranging,  as  dishes  arranged  in  orderly  rows  in  toy  cupboard,  doll 
clothes  put  away  carefully,  pictures  arranged  and  classified,  hooks  for 
wraps  labeled,  boxes  in  cupboards  labeled  with  pictures,  and  colored 
crayons  sorted  and  placed  in  proper  boxes. 

5.  Growing  familiarity  with  the  following  number  language, 
such  as: 

Distinguishing  between  place,  as,  first,  second,  third;  and  num- 
ber, as,  one,  two,  three, 

larger  than,  smaller  than,  taller  than,  shorter  than,  longer  than, 
both,  each,  equal,  tallest,  shortest,  longest,  more,  less,  nearer, 
farther,  behind,  before,  round,  square,  higher,  lower,  above, 
below,  to  right,  to  left. 
The  teacher  of  young  children  should  recognize  and  build  upon 
all  the  number  experiences  which  the  child  brings  to  school.    The  kin- 
dergarten child  lives  in  a  world  of  direct  personal  contacts,  in  the 
home  and  neighborhood  life.    He  comes  to  school  with  play  expe- 
riences which  hold  number  content,  such  as  counting,  classifying, 
certain  familiarity  with  use  of  money,  an  acquaintance  with  quantity 
(as  assisting  mother  in  her  cooking  by  bringing  a  certain  number  of 
eggs,  a  certain  quantity  of  sugar,  etc.),  a  certain  ability  to  judge 
distance,  to  estimate  rough  measurements,  etc. 

All  pre-school  experiences  of  children  force  us  to  appreciate  that 
number  should  be  handled  as  incidental  to  activities  in  the  kindergarten 
and  primary  grades.  The  experiences  of  the  day  v/ill  furnish  the 
beginnings  of  a  number  sense  that  has  reality  and  vitality. 

C.    SUGGESTED  NUMBER  EXPERIENCES— GRADE  I 

{Also  see  Kindergarten  List) 
(To  be  supplemented  by  the  teacher  according  to  the  needs  that 
arise.) 

(1)  Reading  numbers: 

Calendar,  clock,  house,  telephone,  road  signs. 

(2)  Writing  numbers  for  labels  and  signs,  $,  ^,  c  signs. 

(3)  Counting  materials  for  distribution,  children  present,  children 
needed  for  various  activities,  etc. 

(4)  Keeping  store;  Fixing  prices. 

(5)  Playing  games. 

Marching  by  "ones,"  "twos,"  etc.  Keeping  score. 

(6)  Learning  through  use  in  real  situations,  arithmetical  lan- 
guage, such  as  big,  little,  larger,  smaller,  taller  than,  smaller  than, 
longer,  shorter,  etc. 

(7)  Learning  to  distinguish  between  1,  2,  3  and  first,  second,  third. 

(8)  Buying  milk  tickets. 

(9)  Keeping  calendar — day,  month. 
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GRADE  II 

Continuation  of  activities  of  Grade  I,  and  in  addition: 

( 1 )  Learning  abbreviations  of  common  measures  in  playing  store 
(pt.,  qt.,  lb.,  doz.) 

(2)  Measuring  height  for  health  record  (in.,  ft.) . 

(3)  Measuring  weight  db.). 

(4)  Playing  bank,  postoffice.  cafeteria,  toy  store,  counting  money 
and  making  change. 

(5)  Purchasing  food  for  school  pet.  as  rabbit  or  bird. 

(6)  Keeping  records  of  books  read. 

(7)  Planning  for  party. 

(8)  Estimating  the  amount  of  cloth  needed  for  bean  bags. 

(9)  Playing  games,  marking  off  goals,  keeping  score,  etc. 
(10)  Buying  eggs.  etc..  by  the  dozen,  in  the  play  store. 

n  1 )  Buying  materials  needed  with  toy  money. 

(12)  Selling  tickets  for  puppet  show  (toy  monev  )  . 

(13)  Measuring  boards  for  reading  table. 

(14)  Measuring  boards  for  play  house. 

(15)  Measuring  paper  for  borders,  curtains,  costuines,  covers,  etc. 
Number  experiences  should  cover  all  the  objectives  of  each  grade 

as  found  in  the  following  pages  of  '  Thorndyke."  supplemented  bv  as 
much  other  material  as  possible. 

2-  B — State  Text.  Book  I.  as  a  desk  book,  in  hands  of  teacher  only. 
Pages  1  to  29. 

3-  A — State  Text.  Book  I.  in  hands  of  pupils  for  first  time.  Pages 
29  to  48. 

3-B — Pages  49  to  84. 

GRADE  III 

Continuation  of  work  in  Grade  11,  and,  in  addition: 

(1)  Keeping  general  store,  shoe  store,  flower  shop,  city  market. 

(2)  Mapping  out  school  garden,  plan  of  playground,  etc. 

(3)  Building  in  good  proportion,  measuring  roughly. 

(4)  Estimating  amount  of  lumber  needed  for  a  target  game. 

(5)  Making  costumes  for  a  class  play. 

(6)  Holding  a  bazaar,  candy  sale. 

(7)  Buying  lunches. 

(8)  Keeping  records  of  bank  savings,  books  in  library,  etc. 

(9)  Playing  games,  as  dominoes,  parchesi. 

(10)  Checking  up  in  paper  drives,  old  clothes  drives,  relief 
funds,  etc. 

D.  NUMBER  GAMES 

1 .  Points  to  remember  in  judging  the  worth  of  a  game. 

(a)  Does  it  have  a  real  game  interest  outside  of  the  number 
content?  Is  it  similar  in  this  respect  to  the  games  we  buy  and 
enjoy  playing  at  homei' 

(b)  Is  the  game  so  organized  that  all  players  are  actively  en- 
gaged, even  when  not  actively  participating? 

(c)  Is  the  game  so  organized  that  real  number  thinking  or  drill 
is  taking  placed* 
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(d)   Is  it  possible  to  play  the  game  without  too  much  disturb- 
ance to  others? 

2.  Games  should  be  placed  on  a  table  where  the  children  will 
have  access  to  them  during  their  free  time.  As  certain  number  diffi- 
culties are  mastered,  the  game  containing  those  difficulties  may  be 
removed  and  a  game  representing  a  new  difficulty  substituted.  The 
children  should  be  encouraged  to  make  original  games  and  to  bring 
games  from  home. 

3.  The  following  is  a  suggestive  list  of  games  for  primary  grades. 
The  teacher  may  use  her  own  judgment  as  to  the  use  of  answer  cards. 

(a)  Bean  Bags. 
Materials: 

Bean  bags. 

Board  with  two  or  more  holes  of  unequal  size  sawed  in  it. 

Description:  The  game  is  to  throw  the  bags  through  the 
numbered  holes.  The  score  is  the  sum  of  the  numbers  be- 
longing to  the  holes  through  which  the  child  throws  the 
bags.    This  may  be  played  by  sides  or  individually. 

(b)  Bridge  Board. 
Materials: 

A  piece  of  board  with  nine  auger  holes  bored  through  it 
and  then  sawed  through  the  middle.  The  arches  thus  made 
are  numbered. 

Marbles. 

Description:  The  child  rolls  marbles  through  the  arches 
from  a  given  distance.  The  score  is  the  sum  of  the  numbers 
above  the  arches  through  which  he  shoots. 

(c)  Ring  Throw. 
Materials: 

Board  of  any  convenient  size  with  five  or  more  hooks 
screwed  in  it  and  numbered.  Rubber  rings  of  the  kind  used 
on  lightning  jars  in  canning. 

Description:  The  children  throw  the  rings  over  the  hooks 
from  an  appropriate  distance.  The  score  is  the  sum  of  the 
numbers  above  the  hooks  upon  which  the  rings  catch. 

(d)  Ring  Toss. 

Materials:  ,^ 

Stake:  A  board  16  or  18  inche^quare  with  a  stick  driven 
tightly  into  a  hole  in  the  middle.  Rings:  Seven  or  less  of 
varying  sizes,  made  of  rattan  or  rope.  The  smallest  should 
be  about  eight  inches  in  diameter. 

Description:  The  rings  are  thrown  at  the  stake.  They 
have  different  values,  and  those  that  encircle  the  stake  are 
added  to  the  score. 

(e)  Tenpins. 
Materials: 

Ten  Indian  clubs,  clothes  pins,  or  anything  handy.  Three 
hard  rubber  balls. 

Description:  The  pins  are  set  in  triangular  form,  about 
six  inches  apart.  Each  child  bowls  three  times.  The  score 
is  the  number  of  pins  knocked  down. 
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(f)  Guessing  Games. 
Description: 

(a)  One  player  says,  "I  am  thinking  of  two  numbers 
whose  sum  is  nine."  The  next  player  says,  "Is  it  six  and 
three?"  The  next,  'Is  it  seven  and  two?"  and  so  on  until 
the  right  answer  is  obtained. 

(b)  A  player  says,  "I  am  thinking  of  a  number  between 
10  and  20.  Write  your  guesses."  Children  ask,  "Is  is  17?" 
"Is  it  12?"  etc. 

(c)  Have  numbers  (for  instance,  from  1  to  15)  on  large 
cardboard  circle  with  spinner  in  center.  Children  cover  their 
eyes  while  one  child  spins.  At  the  signal  each  is  allowed  a 
turn  to  guess  where  the  spinner  stopped,  as,  "Was  it  4!'" 
"Was  it  7?" 

(g)  Home  Run. 

Class  divided  into  two  teams.  One  side  is  given  chance  to  "bat." 
When  a  player  bats  he  must  run  to  front  of  room  and  as  teacher  points 
to  a  number  at  first  base  he  must  add  it  to  the  number  in  the  center. 
If  he  is  able  to  give  the  correct  combination  given  him  at  each  base 
and  at  home  he  makes  a  home  run.  A  side  might  bat  for  two  or  three 
minutes.  Second  side  to  bat  has  had  a  chance  to  study  combinations 
so  game  should  consist  of  four  innings  and  at  the  end  of  the  second 
inning  numbers  should  be  changed  and  this  second  team  made  to  bat 
immediately,  thus  giving  first  team  an  equal  chance.  Object  of  game 
is,  of  course,  to  see  which  side  makes  most  home  runs.  If  a  player 
misses  one  combination,  he  is  called  out  on  whatever  base  he  misses. 
Scores  should  be  kept  by  two  pupils. 

This  game  may  be  used  for  subtraction,  multiplication  or  division. 

(h)  Indian  Club  Relay. 

( 1 )  Divide  class  into  two  files. 
Choose  captain  for  each  side. 

Captains  start  on  opposite  sides.  Captain  stands  in  front  of  first 
child.  Child  asks  combination.  Captain  answers.  Child  reaching 
end  of  line  first  wins  game. 

(i)  Who  Taps? 

One  child  is  outside  of  a  circle  of  children.  He  taps  a  child  on  the 
back.  "Who  taps?"  deJfcnds  the  one  tapped.  The  answer  given  is  a 
combination.  Then  the^Rier  must  reply  with  the  answer  to  the  com- 
bination or  else  go  out^m  of  the  circle. 

(j)  O-U-T  Gamg 

Children  form  a  cMle.  One  child  gives  number  story,  as  9. plus  3, 
and  one  next  to  him,  «h  right  side,  gives  sum.  If  he  fails  to  give  sum. 
pupil  next  to  him  giveS  it.  The  one  who  misses  scores  O  for  the  first 
miss,  U  for  his  second  miss  and  T  for  his  third  one  and  then  he  is 
out  of  the  game. 

E.  ATTAINMENTS 
(Note. — There  should  be  no  drill  to  reach  attainments,  the  need  for 
which  has  not  arisen  in  an  activity.) 

GRADE  I 

(See  Kindergarten  experiences,  and  in  addition  )  : 
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(a)  Ability  to  count  objects,  children,  material,  as  far  as  needs  de- 
mand. 

(b)  Ability  to  read  numbers,  as  pages  of  books,  calendars,  signs, 
house  numbers,  telephone  numbers,  etc. 

(c)  Ability  to  write  numbers,  as  house  and  telephone  numbers. 

(d)  Ability  to  make  plain,  well-formed  figures,  when  needed. 

(e)  Ability  to  use  and  understand  terms  of  comparison,  as:  many, 
few,  large,  small,  as  long  as,  etc. 

(f)  Some  ability  to  add  and  subtract  such  numbers  as  are  needed 
in  games  and  other  activities.    This  is  merely  a  beginning. 

(g)  Ability  to  use  $  and  c  signs. 

(h)  Some  realization  of  measures,  as  pt.,  doz.,  lb.,  in.,  ft. 

GRADE  II 

(See  attainments  for  Grade  I,  and  in  addition)  : 

(a)  Ability  to  count  by  2's,  5's,  lO's. 

(b)  Ability  to  use  simple  measures,  as  qt.,  in.,  ft.,  yd. 

(c)  Ability  to  tell  hours  and  half  hours  on  clock,  using  both  Ro- 
man and  Arabic  numerals. 

(d)  Increased  ability  to  add  and  subtract. 

(e)  Ability  to  place  decimal  point  correctly  (between  $  and  c) . 

(f)  To  understand  simple  fractions,  as  J4« 

(g)  Familiarity  with  denominations,  as  nickel,  dime,  quarter,  half. 

(h)  Some  ability  to  understand  money  values,  as  in  fixing  prices 
according  to  worth. 

(i)  Ability  to  make  change  in  simple  transactions. 

GRADE  III 

{See  attainments  for  Grade  II,  and  in  addition)  : 

(a)  Increased  ability  to  work  accurately,  with  a  fair  degree  of 
speed. 

(b)  Ability  to  use  measures  learned  in  preceding  grades,  adding 
gallon,  minute,  hour,  days. 

(c)  Increased  ability  to  do  simple  addition  and  subtraction  along 
with  multiplication  and  division. 

(d)  Growing  consciousness  of  calculation  of  space;  as  distances 
judged,  size  of  yard,  width  of  street,  etc. 

The  teacher  must  be  responsible  for  providing  enough  natural  ex- 
periences so  that  these  attainments  will  be  reached. 

REFERENCES 

Projects  and  Number  Games,  Milwaukee  Public  Schools. 
Primary  Number  Projects,  Losh  ^  Weeks. 
Psychology  of  Arithmetic,  Thorndyke. 
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XIV.  MUSIC. 

A.  KINDERGARTEN  AND  PRIMARY  GRADES. 

Music,  as  well  as  drawing,  must  be  a  means  of  expression  for  the 
child,  another  form  of  language.  The  natural  beginnings  of  music  as 
well  as  verbal  expression  are  not  lengthy.  Children  begin  by  hum- 
ming and  singing  snatches  of  melody  that  express  their  feelings  during 
their  work  and  play. 

The  Kindergarten  teacher  starts  by  encouraging  snatches  of  mel- 
ody and  gradually  leads  the  children  to  originate  tunes  to  fit  a  sen- 
tence or  tunes  to  express  their  moods.  This  original  tune  making  is 
carried  further  in  the  primary  grades.  Occasional  short  and  suitable 
tone  games  are  necessary  in  the  Kindergarten,  and  particular  atten- 
tion must  be  given  to  individual  and  group  tone  plays  in  primary 
grades,  especially  in  dealing  with  so-called  monotones.  A  few  songs 
should  be  taught  during  the  Kindergarten  year — not  more  than  ten 
at  maximum  and  these  must  be  full  of  childish  interest  and  simple 
both  as  to  words  and  melody. 

"Little  stress  should  be  put  on  technic  in  the  early  stage  for  if 
skill  is  considered  the  child  is  soon  made  conscious  of  his  lack  of  it.  ' 

The  child  should  have  many  approaches  to  music: 

(1)  Music  played  for  the  children  on  the  piano,  violin  or  vic- 
trola. 

(2)  Music  sung  to  the  children. 

(3)  Music  played  on  piano  or  victrola  for  interpretation 
through  dramatic  play  or  rhythm. 

r4)  Songs  sung  by  children. 

(5)  Original  songs  made  bv  the  children  and  recorded  bv 
teacher  for  permanent  use. 

The  little  child  in  Kindergarten  and  First  Grade  needs  apprecia- 
tion of  music,  and  interpretation  through  rhythm,  much  more  than  he 
needs  a  repertory  of  songs  he  can  sing.  Second  and  Third  Grade 
children  also  need  this  appreciation  and  interpretation,  although  the 
actual  singing  of  songs  begins  to  play  a  more  important  part,  and  cer- 
tain songs  furnish  opportunities  for  the  beginnings  of  note  work. 

Motion  songs  are  of  little  value  if  the  children  simply  imitate  mo- 
tions of  the  teacher  or  follow  her  dictation.  Children  must  be  given 
an  opportunity  to  interpret  songs  according  to  their  own  ideas.  Thev 
most  think  in  hearing  and  learning  songs  as  well  as  in  any  other  work. 

The  following  steps  should  be  considered  in  teaching  any  song  to 
little  children: 

d)  Create  or  recall  the  experience  necessary  to  the  proper 
setting  of  the  song. 

(2)  Sing  a  song  for  the  children  often,  before  requiring  them  to 
give  it  back.  Be  sure  to  give  them  different  motives  for  listening 
(see  plan  for  teaching  "Honk.  Honk"). 

(3)  Give  the  children  an  opportunity  to  tell  and  demonstrate 
how  they  would  play  the  song  if  it  lends  itself  to  dramatization. 
Sing  for  them  while  they  play  it  the  first  time  or  two. 

C4)  Then  let  them  try  to  sing  it  as  a  whole  with  you.  thus 
finding  bard  spots  that  require  drill  by  lines  or  phrases. 
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(5)  Sing  and  play  the  song  as  often  as  desirable. 

(6)  Whenever  possible  use  the  song  to  entertain  an  audience, 
as  part  of  a  project,  etc. 

Plan  for  Teaching  Song.  "Honk.  Honk."  by  Alys  Bentley, 
Words  of  song  are  as  follows: 

'Honk!  Honk! 

•In  my  motor  car 

All  around  the  world  we  go. 

Very  fast  or  very  slow. 

Honk!  Honk! 

In  my  motor  car. 

Honk!  Honk!  Honk!" 

(Children  seated  in  group  near  the  teacher.  Children's  answers  not 
included  in  plan.) 

Teacher — "Have  any  of  you  a  toy  automobile?  Can  you  ride  in 
It:  Have  you  a  real  car  at  your  house?  John  has,  I  know,  because  he 
rides  to  school  in  it.  Tell  us  about  your  car.  Sometimes  you  call  an 
auto  a  car.  What  other  name  could  you  use?  Yes,  machine,  truck, 
limousine.  Listen  while  I  sing  about  a  little  boy  who  took  a  long  ride 
in  his  car.    He  called  it  a  motor  car." 

(Teacher  sings  song  through.) 

"Listen  again  while  I  sing  and  see  if  you  can  find  out  where  the 
boy  went  in  his  car." 

(Teacher  sings  whole  song  through  again.  Children  answer  at  end:) 
"Did  the  motor  car  go  fast  all  the  time?  Listen  again  and  find  out." 
"Why  do  you  suppose  the  song  ends  the  way  it  does?" 
"How  do  people  make  the  horn  say  'Honk'?" 

"When  I  sing  the  song  this  time  you  may  sing  too,  if  you  like,  and 
when  we  come  to  the  part  that  says  'Honk!  Honk!'  blow  your  horn. 
Let  us  play  taking  a  ride  now.  How  are  cars  started?  Yes,  some- 
times people's  cars  have  a  self-starter,  but  if  not,  what  would  they 
have  to  do?" 

"Who  wants  to  take  a  ride?" 

"John  and  Frank,  get  your  car  ready." 

"Let  us  sing  while  they  ride.  Be  sure  to  make  your  horn  say  'Honk' 
when  we  sing  that  part." 

(Encourage  individual  children  to  dramatize  the  song  in  their  own 

A  trafiic  cop,  gasoline  station,  etc.,  will  no  doubt  be  added.  All  chil- 
dren sing  and  play  the  song  before  leaving  it.  Stop  and  drill  on  hard 
tone  intervals  or  phrases  if  necessary.  Sing  through  several  times. 
Suggest  playing  the  song  for  the  kindergarten  as  soon  as  the  children 
know  it  well. 

Note. — All  songs  do  not  lend  themselves  to  dramatic  play.  Many 
songs  can  be  taught  to  sing  to  mother,  for  a  special  holiday  occasion,  to 
sing  to  dolly,  but  it  is  always  necessary  to  give  children  motives  for 
listening  to  any  song  so  that  they  become  saturated  with  the  song  before 
being  required  to  sing  it.  This  procedure  requires  less  drill  on  lines 
and  phrases. 
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B.  SONGS— KINDERGARTEN 

A  suggested  list  of  simple  songs.  Also  a  list  of  more  difficult  songs 
that  the  teacher  may  sing  to  the  children.  (Choose  a  maximum  of  ten 
songs  for  the  year  from  this  list  or  substitute  others  of  equal  value.) 

AUTUMN 

Falling  Leaves,  Jones  £^  Barbour  II.    Autumn  Leaves.  Conant. 
Autumn  Leaves,  Everett.  Little  Scale  Song.  Conant. 

WINTER 

The  Snowman.  Jones  ^  Barbour  II.     The  Snoivman.  Neidlinger. 
Jack  Frost,  Hollis  Dann.  Snowman.  One  and  20  Songs. 

Jack  Frost,  Everett. 

SPRING 

Spring  Is  Here.  Jones     Barbour  I. 
Spring  and  Summer.  Corinne  Brown. 
Spring.  Everett. 
Awake.  Everett. 

Let  Us  Make  a  Garden.  Jones  ^  Barbour  I. 

His  First  Bouquet.  Poulsson  Smith. 

Pussy  Willow.  Buckingham. 

Pussy  Willow.  Jones  6  Barbour  II. 

Catkin.  Lucv  Wheclock. 

Miss  Daffodillu.  Jones  ^  Barbour  I. 

Dafty  Down  Dilly.  Hollis  Dann. 

Daisies.  Hollis  Dann. 

Buttercups.  Hollis  Dann. 

Buttercup.  McCurrie. 

Baby  Blue  Eyes.  McCurrie. 

Dandelion.  Everett. 

Poppies.  Leila  France. 

Lupine.  Leila  France. 

Johnny  Jump  Up.  Leila  France. 

VAI  FNTINE  DAY 

A  Pretty  Way.  Conant. 
A  Valentine.  Hollis  Dann. 

EASTER 

Easter  Is  Here.  Jones  ^  Barbour  I. 

N^AY  DAY 

May.  Jones  ^  Barbour  I. 

The  May  Basket.  Poulsson  ^  Smith. 

Chorus  of  "May."  Knowlton. 

HALLOWE'EN 

The  Brownies,  Jones  ^  Barbour  11. 
Jack  o'  Lantern.  Alys  Bentlcy. 
Halloween,  Hollis  Dann. 
The  Brownie,  "Lilts  ^  Lyrics." 
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THANKSGIVING  (LAST  HALF) 

Thanksgiving,  Jones  ^  Barbour  1. 
Thanksgiving,  Everett. 

CHRISTMAS 

Santa  Claus  So  Jolly,  Jones  ^  Barbour  I. 

Santa  Claus,  Jones  ^  Barbour  11. 

Santa  Claus,  Hollis  Dann. 

Santa  Claus,  Alys  Bentley. 

Around  the  Christmas  Tree,  "Lilts  *<6  Lyrics." 

A  Wonderful  Tree,  Jenks  ^  Walker. 

PATRIOTIC 

Our  Flag,  Jones     Barbour  L 

The  Drums,  Jones  ^  Barbour  L 

Our  Color,  Jones  ^  Barbour  IL 

George  Washington's  Birthday,  Conant. 

The  Flag,  Everett. 

The  Soldier's  Marching.  Everett. 

THE  FAMILY 

The  Family  Circle,  Jones  ^  Barbour  L 
Mother  Dear,  Jones  ^  Barbour  IL 
Baby,  McCurrie. 

ANIMALS 

Funny  Little  Bunny,  Jones     Barbour  IL 

The  Bunny,  Buckingham. 

The  Bunny,  Neidlinger. 

The  Farmyard,  Jones     Barbour  1. 

The  Cow,  Jones     Barbour  1. 

The  Cow,  Everett. 

The  Cow,  Poulsson  ^  Smith. 

The  Friendly  Cow,  Conant. 

/  Love  Little  Pussy,  Hollis  Dann. 

The  Kitten  and  the  Bow  Wow,  Neidlinger. 

Big  Giraffe,  Buckingham. 

NATURAL  PHENOMENA 

The  Rainy  Day,  Neidlinger. 
The  Rain,  Jones  ^  Barbour  I. 
Raindrops,  Everett. 
The  Rain,  Conant. 

Who  Has  Seen  the  W ind,  Alys  Bentley. 
The  Sun,  Conant. 

Good  Morning  to  the  Sun,  Jones  ^  Barbour  1. 
The  Star,  Jones  ^  Barbour  I. 
The  Star,  Neidlinger.  . 
Night,  Everett. 

The  Moon  Man,  Jones  ^  Barbour  IL 

BIRDS,  BEES,  BUTTERFLIES 
The  P.ooster,  Jones  ^  Barbour  I. 
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Chicks,  Jones  ^  Barbour  L 
The  Chicken,  Neidlinger. 
Little  Yellow  Head,  Neidlinger. 
Robin  Tledbreast,  Jones  ^  Barbour  II. 
The  First  Flying  Lesson,  Neidlinger. 
Baby  Birds,  Everett. 

Fuzzy  Wuzzy  Caterpillar,  Jones  ^  Barbour. 
Caterpillar,  Everett. 
Butterflies,  Everett. 

The  Butterflies'  Hide  and  Seek,  "Lilts  ^  Lyrics." 
Lady  Butterfly,  Jones  ^  Barbour  II. 
Fm  a  Little  Yellow  Bee,  Conant. 
The  Bee,  Neidlinger. 
The  Bee,  Alys  Bentley. 

TIME 

"Tick,"  Says  the  Clock,  Conant. 
The  Cuckoo  Clock,  Wheelock. 
The  Clock,  Everett. 
The  Clock,  Alys  Bentley. 

TRANSPORTATION 

An  Auto  Trip,  Jones     Barbour  II. 
Honk,  Honk,  Alys  Bentley. 
The  Train,  Corinne  Brown. 

OCCUPATIONS 

The  Friendly  Policeman,  Jones  ^  Barbour  II. 

The  Postman,  Knowlton. 

The  Postman,  Everett. 

The  Shoemaker,  Everett. 

The  Carpenter,  Everett. 

The  Carpenter,  Conant. 

The  Postman,  Wheelock. 

The  Farmer,  Buckingham. 

LULLABIES 

Rock-a-Bye,  Jones     Barbour  I. 
The  Rosebud's  Baby,  Neidlinger. 
Little  Birdie,  Neidlinger. 
Cradle  Song,  Alys  Bentley. 
Ewa  Yea,  Indian  Lullaby. 

SONGS  FOR  TEACHER  TO  SING  TO  THE  CHILDREN 
Rocking  Baby,  Neidlinger. 
Sweet  and  Low,  Alys  Bentley. 
The  Land  of  Nod,  Gaynor  I. 
Slumber  Boat,  Gaynor  I. 
The  Sandman,  The  Holiday  Song  Book. 
Cradle  Song,  Wheelock. 
Cradle  Song,  Patty  Hill. 
Lullaby,  Brahms. 
Dolly  Asleep,  McCurrie. 
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What  Robin  Told,  Knowlton. 

The  Kite,  Knowlton. 

It  Is  Spring,  Knowlton. 

The  Green  Leafy  Tree,  Poulsson  ^  Smith. 

The  Little  Bird,  Hollis  Dann. 

The  Bird's  Nest,  Gaynor  1. 

Tick,  Tock,  Neidlinger. 

Bobby  Bumble,  Poulsson  ^  Smith. 

Little  Shoemaker,  Gaynor  I. 

Thanksgiving  Song,  Gaynor. 

The  Christmas  Tree,  Conant. 

The  Bold  Snow  Man,  Poulsson  ^  Smith. 

C.   MUSIC  BOOKS 

KINDERGARTEN  AND  GRADE  I 
(Suggestions  to  accompany  use  of  State  Manual  in  Grade  I.) 
Children's  Songs,  Baker. 

Child  Land  in  Song  and  Rhythm  I,  Jones  ^  Barbour. 

Mother  Goose,  CriDwninshield. 

Mother  Goose,  Eliot. 

One-and-Twenty  Songs,  Corinne  Brown. 

Play  Songs,  Alys  Bentley. 

The  Song  Primer,  Alys  Bentley. 

Small  Songs  for  Small  Singers,  Neidlinger. 

Songs  of  Sunland,  McCurrie. 

Sunbonnet  Songs,  Roberts. 

Lyric  Music  Primer. 

Little  Songs  for  Little  People,  Georgia  B.  Perry. 
Every  Child's  Folk  Songs  and  Games,  C.  S.  Bailey. 
Song  Devices  and  Jingles,  Eleanor  Smith. 

The  Everett  Kindergarten  Songs  for  Little  Children,  Edna  Everett. 

Songs  for  Children,  Buckingham. 

Merry  Time  Songs  for  Children,  Charles  McCurrie. 

Songs  for  the  Child's  Day,  Poulsson  ^  Smith. 

Songs  and  Games,  Jenks  ^  Walker. 

The  Child's  Year,  Conant. 

Lilts  and  Lyrics,  Gaynor  ^  Riley. 

Songs  in  Season,  A.  Flanagan. 

GRADES  II  AND  III 
(Suggestions  to  accompany  State  Manual  1.) 

Songs  of  a  Little  Child's  Day,  Eleanor  Smith. 

California  Wild  Flower,  Leila  France. 

Songs  of  a  Child's  World,  Gaynor  I-II. 

Fifty  Children's  Songs,  Carl  Reinkc. 

The  Dansant  for  Little  Folks,  Raymond  Perkins. 

Song  Books  II  and  III,  Churchill  ^  Grindell. 

Lilts  and  Lyrics,  Riley  ^  Gaynor. 

Songs  of  the  Child's  World,  Riley  ^  Gaynor. 

Nature  Songs  for  Children,  Fannie  Knowlton. 
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Primary  Melodies,  Newton. 

Seven  Heart  Songs,  Leila  France. 

Art  Song  Cycle,  W.  Otto  Mussner. 

Child  Land  in  Song  and  Rhythm,  Jones  ^  Barbour. 

Songs  of  Childhood,  Reginald  de  Koven. 

Joy  Tunes,  Harvey  W.  Loomis. 

Earth,  Sky  and  Air  in  Song,  Neidlingcr. 

St.  Nicholas. 

Songs  for  Children,  W.  Tomlins. 

Song  Book  for  Children,  Baker. 

Book  II-III,  Hollis  Dann. 

Playtimes  Song — Old  and  New,  Perkins. 

Modern  Music  Series,  Silver-Burdette. 

Rhythms  of  Childhood,  Caroline  Crawford. 

D.  List  of  Skips.  Dances,  Dramatic  and  Singing  Games 
(For  Rhythms,  see  "XVL  Plays  and  Games") 

KINDERGARTEN  AND  GRADE  I 

(Taken  from  the  course  of  study  for  the  public  schools  of 
Kalamazoo,  Mich.) 

The  Happiest  Skip.  '  Rhythms  of  Childhood."' 
Night  and  Morning.  Caroline  Crawford. 
The  One  Girl,  "Top  o'  the  World." 
Green  Sleeves,  "Folk  Dances,"  Hinman. 

The  Skip,  "Rhythms  for  the  Kindergarten."  Herbert  Hyde. 
Stephanie  Gavotte,  "Pieces  the  Whole  World  Plays." 
Skip,  "Rhythms  for  Children,"  Jean  Taylor. 
In  the  Pavilion,  "Etude,"  May,  1915.  Cadman. 
Scarf  Dance.  "Pieces  the  Whole  World  Plays."  C.  Chaminade. 
Dancing  Doll.  "Pieces  the  Whole  World  Plays."  C.  Chaminade. 
Valse  Bleue,  "Pieces  the  Whole  World  Plays,"  C.  Chaminade. 
Little  Indian  Chief .  "  Etude."  December.  1919.  Strickland. 
The  Indians,  "Rhythms  for  the  Kindergarten."  Herbert  Hyde. 

Mulberry  Bush : 

Happy  Toyland: 

Play  in  All  Seasons  (  Songs  of  a  Little  Child's  Dav  >  : 
The  Farmer  in  the  Dell: 
Looby  Loo: 

Our  Shoes  Are  Made  of  Leather: 

Dame  Get  Up  and  Bake  Your  Pies: 

Ring  Around  a  Rosie : 

Sally  Go  'Round  the  Stars: 

Pop  Goes  the  Weasel: 

Dance  to  Your  Daddy: 

Riggedy  Jig: 

To  Market,  to  Market: 

Here  We  Go  to  the  Candy  Shop: 

This  Is  the  Way  My  DoUu  Walks; 

A  Hunting  We  Will  Go. 
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LIST  OF  MARCHES 

March  to  the  Feast,  "Etude,"  April,  1919,  C.  H.  Demorcst. 
March,  "Rhythms  for  the  Kindergarten,"  Herbert  Hyde. 
Tip  Toe  March,  "Rhythms  for  Children,"  Jean  Taylor. 
High  Stepping  Horses,  "Rhythms  for  Children,"  Jean  Taylor. 

Rhythms  Suggestive  of  Other  Types  of  Dramatic  Expression 
Elephants : 

The  Elephants  Go  Down  the  Street,  Crawford. 

Elephants,  Taylor. 
Trains: 

The  Train,  Corinne  Brown. 

Rhythms  of  Childhood,  Crawford. 

Brownies,  "Rhythms  for  Kindergarten,"  Hyde; 

"Child  Land  in  Song  and  Rhythm,"  Jones  Barbour. 

Rowing  Boats,  "In  a  Boat,"  Dora  Buckingham. 

Swinging,  Arnold. 

See  Saw,  Buckingham. 

Flying  Kites,  Taylor. 
Horses: 

Galloping  Horses,  Crawford. 

Running  Horses,  Hyde. 

Horses  on  Parade,  Taylor. 
Frog,  "Play  Songs,"  Alys  Bentley. 
Rabbit,  Alys  Bentley. 
Jumping  Ropes,  Arnold. 
Ice  Skating,  Arnold. 
Roller  Skating,  Arnold. 

E.  RECORDS 

1.  List  of  Records  for  Use  in  Grade  I 
(a)  Victor  Records 

Rhythm: 

In  Lilac  Time,  No.  35397. 

Clayton's  Grand  March,  No.  35397. 

Happy  Days  March,  No.  16001. 

Rhythm  Medley,  No. 

March  of  the  Toys,  No.  55054. 

Menuett  and  Gavotte,  No.  17917. 

Gavotte  Greeting,  No.  6^19S. 

Wild  Horseman,  No.  IS59S. 

Corn  Soldiers,  No.  17719. 

March  of  the  Tin  Soldiers,  No.  18853. 

March  Militaire,  No.  35493. 

Sleep — Lu//a^)y,  No.  18664. 
Appreciation : 

In  a  Clock  Store,  No.  35324. 

Teddy  Bears'  Picnic,  No.  16001. 

The  Hunt  in  the  Black  Forest,  No.  35324. 

The  Bee,  No.  64076. 
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The  Minute  Waltz.  No.  64076. 
The  Little  Hunters,  No.  18598. 
To  a  Wild  Rose,  No.  17691. 
Moment  Musical  No.  74202. 
Rock-a-bye  Baby,  No.  1  8664. 
Dance  Characteristic,  No.  16974. 
Hush.  My  Baby,  No.  18622. 
Humoresque.  No.  16774. 

(h)  Columbia  Records 
Columbia  Phonograph  Company  has  a  complete  and  carefully  se- 
lected list  of  records  recommended  by  Patty  S.  Hill. 

2.  Records,  Grade  II 

Appreciation: 

Humoresque,  No.  16974. 

Of  a  Tailor  and  a  Bear.  No.  18598. 

Narcissus,  No.  45085. 

Serenade,  No.  45085. 

The  Swan,  No.  45096. 

Melody  in  F,  No.  45096. 

At  the  Brook,  No.  64103. 

The  Whirlwind,  No.  18684. 
Rhythm: 

Golden  Trumpet  Scottische.  No.  35328. 

Eros  Waltz,  No.  35328. 

Amaryllis,  No.  16476. 

High  Stepping  Horses.  No.  1  8253. 

Skipping,  No.  18253. 

Dance  of  the  Happy  Spirits.  No.  74767. 

Butterfly,  No.  45158. 

B/rc/s  o/"  Forest.  No.  16835. 

T/}e  Fountain.  No.  7003 1 . 

Spinning  Song.  No.  18598. 

Waltzing  Doll.  No.  18684. 

5erenac/e,  No.  16995. 

Traumerei,  No.  45102. 

March  Miniature.  No.  64766. 

Go/c/en  Trumpet.  No.  35228. 

Spring  Song  (Mendelssohn) ,  No.  18648. 

Humoresque.  No.  16974. 

On  r/3e  Long  Ga//up.  No.  1  7368. 

Serenade  (Moszkowskt  ) ,  No.  64576. 

Moment  Musical.  No.  18216. 

3.  Records.  Grade  III  ' 
rSee  List  for  Grade  ID 

Rhythm: 

Gavotte,  No.  74444. 

\V/7rfe  Dog  5ong.  No.  1  76 1 1 . 

Grass  Dance,  No.  17611. 

Patriotic  Medley.  No.  35657. 

£u.^a  Yea,  No.  35617. 

Gavotte  from  Mignon.  No.  18216. 
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Dorothy,  No.  18216. 
Mazurka,  No.  18216. 
March  Miniature,  No.  64766. 
Minuet  in  G,  No.  74444. 
Appreciation : 

The  Butterfly,  No.  45148. 

Serenade,  No.  45148. 

7^ he  Fountain,  No.  74659. 

Wah^Wah  Taysee,  No.  35617. 

Serenade,  Lill.,  No.  16995. 

Gavotte  Popper,  No.  45116.  '  " 

Wind  Amongst  the  Trees,  No.  70026. 

La  Cinquantaine,  No.  18296. 

Lullaby  (Brahms),  No.  18664. 

//^  With  All  Your  Hearts,  No,  18655. 

Moment  Musical,  No.  18215. 

F.  THE  KINDERGARTEN  ORCHESTRA 

The  orchestra  is  enjoyed  chiefly  as  a  means  of  rhythmical  expression. 
There  are  other  educational  values,  such  as  leadership,  team  work,  power 
to  attend,  etc.,  but  they  are  incidental  motives. 

The  type  of  instruments  is  first  to  be  considered.  The  percussion 
instruments,  such  as  drums  and  cymbals,  furnish  the  bass,  while  bells, 
triangles  and  tambourines  supply  the  treble.  If  it  is  not  convenient  to 
purchase  these,  simple  substitutes  may  be  used,  such  as  coffee  cans, 
horseshoes,  nails,  tin  pan  covers,  sand  paper,  triangles,  olive  bottles, 
boxes  with  pebbles  in  them,  blocks  and  clappers.  Toy  instruments  con- 
structed to  produce  a  scale  should  not  be  used  as  they  do  not  harmonize. 

The  music  to  be  selected  first  is  a  simple  march  with  which  the  chil- 
dren are  familiar.  Some  time  might  be  spent  in  giving  attention  to 
loud,  soft,  fast,  slow  music.  The  children  should  be  familiar  with  a 
selection  before  they  attempt  to  interpret  it.  Then  more  varied  rhythms 
might  be  chosen,  keeping  in  mind  their  musical  appeal  to  the  child.  The 
final  step  might  be  the  arrangement  of  a  selection  so  that  the  different 
instruments  would  take  the  parts  appropriate  for  them.  This  division 
might  be  made  in  a  group  discussion  of  the  children,  under  the  guidance 
of  the  teacher. 

The  orchestra  should  at  first  be  conducted  by  the  teacher,  unless 
some  child  has  had  some  musical  experience.  As  soon  as  the  children 
feel  the  spirit  of  the  music,  they  might  select  a  leader  who  has  shown 
a  rhythmical  sense. 

The  value  of  the  orchestra  might  best  be  summed  up  in  the  words 
of  Mr.  Graves:  "The  orchestra  stands  for  at  least  a  part  in  the  devel- 
opment of  music  appreciation,  good  taste,  love  of  music,  an  interest  in 
instruments,  which  shall  later  carry  over  to  an  intelligent  interest  in 
the  musical  instruments  of  the  great  orchestras,  a  nice  discrimination 
and  distinction  in  these  simple  instruments,  team  work,  the  work  of 
the  individual  as  subordinate  to  the  whole,  greater  power  to  give  atten- 
tion in  following  direction  and  leadership." 

In  no  case  should  the  orchestra  be  used  as  a  formal  adult  perform- 
ance. It  is  simply  another  means  of  rhythmic  expression  and  must  not 
he  formalized. 
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XV.    PLAYS  AND  GAMES 
A.  KINDERGARTEN 

The  games  most  suited  to  the  stage  of  development  of  the  kinder- 
garten children  are  those  of  physical  activity  and  dramatic  games. 
Traditional  games  are  unimportant  in  the  kindergarten,  as  they  belong 
in  a  later  period. 

The  children  need  spirited,  playful,  imaginative,  dramatic  exercise, 
which  makes  a  demand  on  their  whole  nature.  It  should  be  joyous, 
free,  graceful,  exhilarating  and  unconscious. 

1.  Games  OF  Physical  Activity  ' 
Main  Characteristics: 

Vigorous  use  of  the  fundamental  muscles  in  a  great  variety  of  ways. 
Moderate  in  intensity  of  force  and  accuracy  of  skill. 
Very  slight  organization,  competition  or  co-operation. 
Plays  of  Physical  Activity. 

(a)  Spontaneous: 

Running,  walking  on  a  board,  racing,  sliding,  jumping  up  and 
down,  jumping  rope,  swinging,  climbing  ropes  and  poles,  somer- 
saults, handsprings,  walking  up  and  down  stairs,  steering,  pulling, 
balancing,  see-saw,  skipping,  galloping,  hopping,  hoop  rolling; 
Balls:  throwing,  bouncing,  catching,  rolling,  kicking,  tossing, 
batting. 

These  games  are  largely  stimulated  by  the  following  materials: 

Outdoor  Play  Accessories 
Reins,  hoops,  paper  bag  balloons,  bean  bags,  ring-toss,  rocking 
horses,  swing,  sliding  board,  short  trapeze,  rocking  board,  balls — 
large,  jumping  ropes,  balloons,  nine  pins,  stick  horses,  wagons, 
slide,  climbing  rope,  short  ladders,  see-saw. 

(b)  Informally  organized  plays  of  physical  activities: 

Playing  train,  running  to  a  certain  place,  standing  in  line  for 
turns,  following  a  captain  in  a  parade,  following  an  aeroplane  fly- 
ing, following  a  mother-bird  in  flying. 

(c)  Organize4  activity  games  (To  be  used  later  in  the  term)  : 

Ring-around-a-Rosy,  Charlie  on  the  Water.  Looby  Loo.  Spin 
the  Plate,  Drop  the  Handkerchief.  Musical  Chairs.  London  Bridge. 
Farmer  in  the  Dell. 

(d)  Rhythmic  Play: 

(See  under  "Music,"  Skips.  Dances.  Dramatic  and  Singing  Games.) 

Encourage  the  children  to  originate  simple  steps  to  a  variety  of 
rhythms,  listening  carefully  to  the  music. 

Encourage  the  development  of  original  rhythmic  dances,  such  as 
dance  of  wooden  soldiers,  jumping  jacks,  clowns,  brownie*;,  fairies. 
Indians,  etc.,  using  when  desirable  tambourines,  bells,  cymbals  Tor 
blocks) . 

Interpretive  rhythms  for  May  time  with  flower  crowns,  garlands 
and  May  baskets. 

Autumn  time  rhythms  with  garlands  and  crowns  of  autumn  leaves, 
autumn  baskets  and  "Horns  of  Plenty,"  etc. 

Christmas  time  rhythms,  dancing  of  the  dolls  and  various  toys.  etc. 
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2.  Dramatic  Plays  and  Games 

These  plays  and  games  arise  from  the  children's  immediate  inter- 
ests and  are  of  such  a  genuine  nature  that  they  absorb  the  child's 
whole  being — as  shown  by  the  joy  manifested  in  them.  They  arc 
usually  fragmentary  and  simple  in  their  nature  with  emphasis  on  the 
clement  of  action. 

(a)  Spontaneous  dramatic  play: 

Play  imitating  animals,  birds,  etc. 

Play  with  dolls,  and  many  varieties  of  housekeeping  plays. 
Playing  with  results  of  block  building,  such  as  boats,  cars,  aero- 
planes, etc. 
Dressing  up. 

(b)  Informally  organized  dramatic  play: 

Household  plays,  cowboys,  trains,  boats,  playing  store,  street 
car,  circus,  Indians. 

All  plays  growing  out  of  the  projects  of  th«  day. 

(c)  Organized  dramatic  play: 

The  informal  games  when  played  repeatedly  often  develop  into  a 
fixed  form. 

Making  up  a  story  to  play. 
Playing  stories  in  part  or  whole. 

3.  Hiding,  Finding  and  Guessing  Games — Using  the  Senses 
Informally  organized. 

(a)  Finding  hidden  object  or  child. 

Remembering  one  of  three  or  four  objects  or  colors  which  have 
been  hidden. 

Guessing  name  of  child  who  is  hiding  (aided  by  description  of 
child) . 

(b)  Guessing  name  of  child  speaking. 

Finding  a  hidden  child  who  is  calling. 
Finding  a  hidden  bell  by  sound. 

(c)  Guessing  by  feeling,  the  name  of  an  object  taken  from  a  "grab 
bag."  such  as  ball.  top.  block,  etc. 

(d)  Guessing  by  taste,  names  of  fruits. 

B.  GRADE  I 

Plays  and  games  are  essential  forms  of  education  at  six  and  seven 
years  of  age,  as  physically,  mentally  and  socially  the  child  is  in  a 
plastic  state,  and  play  exercise  promotes  both  flexibility  and  control  in 
all  these  directions.  While  the  same  types  of  activity  may  be  contin- 
ued from  the  kindergarten  into  the  first  grade,  a  year  of  kindergarten 
training  will  result  in  a  desire  for  a  more  socialized  form  of  play.  As 
a  child  develops  mentally  and  becomes  less  individualistic,  he  desires 
to  elaborate  his  play  by  making  more  definite  rules  and  by  including 
playmates. 

1 .   Games  of  Physical  Activity 
(a)    (  See  Kindergarten  List.) 
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(b)   Organized  activity  games  (suggestive  list) . 

"London  Bridge,"  Bancroft  (page  278). 

"Drop  the  Handkerchief." 

"Musical  Chairs." 

"Follow  the  Leader." 

"Muffin  Man."  Bancroft  (page  283). 

"Bird  Catcher."  Bancroft  (page  52). 

"Black  Tom."  Bancroft  (page  54). 

"Cat  and  Rat."  Bancroft  (page  60). 

"Hill  Dill."  Bancroft  (page  104). 

"Frog  in  the  Middle."  Bancroft  (page  167). 

"Jack  Be  Nimble."  Bancroft  (page  114). 

"Crossing  the  Brook,"  Bancroft  (page  74). 

"Circle  Ball."  Bancroft  (page  356). 

"Midnight,"  Bancroft  (page  133). 

"Charley  on  the  Water,"  Bancroft  (page  65) . 

"Do  This,  Do  That."  Bancroft  (page  75). 

"Did  You  Ever  See  a  Lassie,"  Bancroft  (page  261). 
Encourage  children  to  change  the  words  and  form  of  such  singing 
games  as  "Did  You  Ever  See  a  Lassie,"  by  substituting  their  own 
words,  as  "Did  You  Ever  See  a  Circus  Clown i*"  "Jump  This  Way  and 
That." 

2.  Dramatic  Plays  and  Games 
(See  note  under  Dramatic  Games — Kindergarten.) 

First  Grade  children  enjoy  playing  together  to  express  ideas  which 
grow  out  of  experience.  Some  of  these  plays  are: 

"Housekeeping."  "  Fire,"  "Boat,"  "Train,"  "Street  Car."  "Auto- 
mobile," "Keeping  Store,"  "Soldier."  "Newsboy." 
Other  games  they  enjoy  which  grow  out  of  fancy  are: 

"Fairies,"   "Giants."   "Dragons."   "Kings."   "Queens."  "Prin- 
cesses." 

Simple  dramatization  of  stories,  making  and  wearing  of  costumes 
constitute  a  part  of  the  play  of  this  grade. 

3.   Informally  Organized  Hiding  and  Finding  Plays 
(In  this  type  of  game  the  child  experiences  the  pleasure  of  success- 
ful guessing  and  finding,  and  he  learns  to  think  and  act  quickly.) 

1.  Guessing  plays,  such  as  "Button.  Button." 

2.  Hiding  and  finding  plays,  in  which  children  begin  to  use  senses 
in  finding,  such  as: 

(a)  Finding  with  eyes — object,  person. 

•Example:  Object  hidden,  children  hunt  for  it.  take  it 
when  found. 

(b)  Finding  with  ears — where,  who,  what. 

Example:  Child  calls  and  another  tells  who  it  is  by 
sound  of  voice  or  where  it  is  by  direction  of  sound. 

(c)  Finding  with  hands  (What  is  it?) 

(d)  Simple  riddles,  as:  "I  am  thinking  of  something  that  is  red 
and  round  and  good  to  cat." 
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C.  GRADE  II 

The  Second  Grade  games  do  not  differ  materially  from  those  of  the 
First  Grade.  The  mental  grasp  and  co-ordination  of  the  muscles  are 
increased,  thereby  securing  better  self-control  which  tends  to  perfect 
former  results. 

1.   Organized  Physical  Activity  Games 

'Tlowers  and  Wind,"  Bancroft  (page  87). 

"Hill  Dill/'  Bancroft  (page  104). 

"Midnight,"  Bancroft  (page  133). 

"Squirrel  in  Trees,"  Bancroft  (page  185). 

"Bird  Catcher,"  Bancroft  (page  52). 

"Hand  Over  Head  Bean  Bag,"  Bancroft  (page  310). 

"Drop  the  Handkerchief,"  Bancroft  (page  87). 

"Follow  the  Leader,"  Bancroft  (page  99). 

"Store,"  Bancroft  (page  190). 

"Center  Touch  Ball,"  (for  small  children),  Bancroft  (page  355). 

"The  Hunt,"  Bancroft  (page  110). 

"Tommy  Tiddler's  Ground,"  Bancroft  (page  197). 

"Taken  Tag." 

"Wood  Tag." 

"Farmer  in  the  Dell." 

2.  Dramatic  Plays  and  Games 

"The  Old  Woman  and  Her  Pig." 

"Snow  White  and  the  Dwarfs." 

"Post  Office." 

"Grandmother  Game." 

"Traffic  Policeman." 

"Statues." 

"Pilgrims." 

"Sailors." 

"Cowboys." 

"Building  Eskimo  Hut."* 

"Indian." 

"Playing  House." 

D.  GRADE  III 

Again  emphasis  should  be  upon  big  muscle  activities  and  related 
factors  which  control  the  growth  and  development  of  the  child.  At 
this  age  the  end  of  play  becomes  more  remote  than  in  the  previous 
group  and  there  is  a  beginning  of  social  organizations.  The  Third 
Grade  marks  the  beginning  of  simple  team  games.  Before  playing  the 
game,  the  group  should  have  clear  ideas  of  the  theory  and  plan  of  the 
game.  To  think  the  game  means  to  think  the  problems  in  accomplish- 
ment and  the  social  relationships  involved. 

1 .   Organized  Activity  Games 

"The  Weather  Cock,"  Bancroft  (page  204). 
"I  Say  Stoop,"  Bancroft  (page  113). 
"Simon  Says,"  Bancroft  (page  235). 
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"Slap  Jack,"  Bancroft  (page  178). 
"Hopping  Relay."  Bancroft  (page  106). 
"Bean  Bag  Circle  Toss."  Bancroft  (page  305). 
"Ducks  Fly." 

"Blackboard  Relay,"  Bancroft  (page  53). 

"Trades,"  Bancroft  (page  199). 

"Japanese  Tag,"  Bancroft  (page  116). 

"Tommy  Tiddler's  Ground,"  Bancroft  (page  197). 

"Bean  Bag  Circle,"  Bancroft  (page  305). 

"Squirrel  in  Trees,"  Bancroft  (page  185). 

"Hand  Over  Head  Bean  Bag,"  Bancroft  (page  310). 

"Catch  of  Fish,"  Bancroft  (page  61). 

"Bean  Bag  Pass  Relay,"  Bancroft  (page  312). 

"Black  and  White,"  Bancroft  (page  52). 

"Hound  and  Rabbit."  Bancroft  (page  107). 

"Flowers  and  Wind."  Bancroft  (page  87). 

Tag  Games. 

2.  Dramatic  Plays  and  Games 

The  dramatic  plays  should  be  an  expression  of  the  child's  experi- 
ence, observation  and  imagination.  They  should  be  closely  associated 
with  interests  in  other  subjects,  such  as  nature  study,  health,  literature. 

(a)  Dramatization  of  stories  (suggestive  list)  : 

"The  Ugly  Duckling." 
"Robinson  Crusoe." 
"Hansel  and  Gretel." 
"Jack  and  the  Bean  Stalk." 
"The  Boy  Who  Cried  -'Wolf.'  " 
"Fisherman  and  His  Wife." 
"Hans  in  Luck." 
"Cinderella." 

(b)  Games  and  plays  suggested  by  social  activities: 

"Camping." 

"Hunting." 

"Picnicking." 

"Cowboys." 

"Tug  of  War." 

"Indians." 

"Firemen." 

"Circus." 

3.  Folk  Dances  and  Dancing 

(See  "Rhythm"  or  references  listed  below)  : 

Graded  Games  and  Rhythmic  Exercises,  Newton. 

Folk  Dances,  Burchenal. 

Singing  Games,  Hofer. 

Folk  Dances,  Crampton. 

Education  by  Plays  and  Games.  Johnson. 

Games  for  Playground.  Home.  School  and  Gymnasium,  Bancroft. 
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XVI.  HABITS 

The  formation  of  the  following  habits  should  be  started  in  the  kin- 
dergarten and  continued  in  the  succeeding  grades  until  they  have  become 
fixed. 

(1)  Health 

(aj  Washing  hands  before  eating. 

(h)  Never  touching  another's  food. 

(c)  Eating  slowly. 

(d)  Coming  to  school  clean. 

(e)  Caring  for  finger  nails. 

(f;  Using  tooth  brush  properly. 

(g)  Having  clean  handkerchief  and  using  it  properly. 

(h)  Covering  mouth  when  coughing  or  sneezing. 

(i)  Holding  the  body  in  erect  position  when  standing, 
(j)  Sitting  in  chair  correctly. 

(k)  Washing  hands  after  using  toilet. 

(1)    Drinking  milk  or  cocoa  instead  of  coffee  or  tea. 

(m)  Sleeping  with  windows  open. 

(2)  Personal 

(2l)  Coming  to  school  on  time. 

(h)  Coming  to  school  regularly. 

(c)  Keeping  floor  clean. 

(d)  Putting  away  materials  neatly. 

(e)  Keeping  desks,  toys,  shelves  and  lockers  in  order. 

(f)  Not  wasting  materials. 

(g)  Telling  the  truth. 

(h)  Looking  directly  at  person  when  speaking. 

(i)  Being  careful  with  books, 
(j)  Not  giving  up  easily. 

(k)  Being  careful  of  the  property  of  others. 

(3)  Social-Moral 

(aj  Being  polite  when  entering  or  leaving  rooms  or  passing  people. 

(h)  Saying,  "Please,"  "thank  you,"  "excuse  me,"  "good  morn- 
ing," "good  bye." 

(c)  Keeping  hands  off  other  people. 

(d)  Being  friendly  toward  other  children. 

(e)  Not  tattling. 

(f)  Respecting  rights  of  others. 

(g)  Willing  to  share  school  materials  or  own  possessions. 

(h)  Not  taking  anything  that  belongs  to  another. 

(i)  Not  interrupting  others  needlessly, 
fjj  Obeying  rules  of  group. 

(k)  Willing  to  take  part  in  group  discussions. 

(1)  Telling  the  truth. 

(4j  Intellectual 
fa;   Concentrating  on  work. 

(bj   Seeing  defects  in  own  work  and  striving  to  improve  it. 
(c)    Seeing  the  good  in  the  work  of  others. 
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(d)  Holding  the  project  in  mind  until  it  is  completed. 

(e)  Using  good  judgment  in  selection  of  materials. 

(f)  Finding  useful  occupation  when  others  are  completed. 

(g)  Helping  to  make  usable  rules. 

(h)  Asking  for  help  only  when  necessary. 

(i)  Listening  attentively  to  stories  or  rhymes. 

(j)  Avoiding  the  use  of  ungrammatical  forms  of  English, 

(k)  Performing  errands  satisfactorily. 

(1)  Comprehending  when  first  addressed. 

(5)  Motor 

(These  refer  more  to  the  Kindergarten  and  Grade  I  and  should  be 
well  established  by  the  time  the  child  is  ready  for  the  Second.) 

(a)  Putting  on  and  removing  wraps  quickly. 

(b)  Taking  off  and  putting  on  own  rubbers. 

(c)  Using  feet  alternately  in  going  up  and  down  stairs. 

(d)  Carrying  liquids  carefully. 

(e)  Tying  shoe  strings,  sashes,  ribbons,  etc. 

(f)  Handling  crayon,  paint,  brush  and  pencil  properly. 

(g)  Using  needles  and  scissors. 

(h)  Counting  children,  chairs,  etc. 

(i)  Tapping  in  time  to  music, 
(j)    Carrying  a  tune. 

(k)  Singing  softly. 
(1)    Not  using  baby  talk, 
(m)  Using  a  pleasing  voice, 
(n)  Arranging  flowers  well. 

References 

Health  Habit  Curriculum,  Agnes  Rogers. 
Health  Curriculum,  Mrs.  Hetherington. 
Conduct  Curriculum.  Patty  S.  Hill. 
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"The  Kindergarten  Problem' 
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"Experimental  Studies  in  Kindergarten 

Education." 

"The  Montessori  Method"  (Chapters 
on  Liberty  and  Discipline) . 

"A  Conduct  Curriculum." 

"Health  Habit  Curriculum"  (Teachers' 
College  Bulletin) . 

"The  Elementary  School  Curriculum." 

"Montessori  Critically  Examined." 

"Froebel's  Kg.  Principles  Critically  Ex- 
amined." 

"Schools  of  Tomorrow." 

"How  We  Think." 

"Moral  Principles  in  Education." 

"Interest  and  Effort." 

"Play  in  Education." 

"Child  Training";  Appleton  Co. 

"Growth  and  Education." 

"How  to  Study." 

"The  Primary  School.  " 
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1.  Gesell 

2 .  Hosic 

3.  Hollingsworth 

4.  Huey 

5.  Moore.  Annie  E. 


NAME  OF  BOOK 

"The  Normal  Child  and  Primary  Edu- 
cation." 

"The  Elementary  Course  in  English." 
"Psychology  of  Special  Disability  in 
Spelling." 

"Psychology  and  Pedagogy  of  Read- 
ing." 

"The  Use  of  Children's  Initiative  in 
Beginning  Reading"  (Teachers'  Col- 
lege Publication) . 


6.  Briggs 
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8 .  Dewey 
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10.  Chubb 
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12.  McCall 

13.  Stone 

14.  Wheat 
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"The  Excursion  as  a  Means  of  Educa- 
tion" (Teachers'  College  Record, 
November,  1921). 

"Psychology  of  Arithmetic." 

"Psychology  of  Drawing"  (Teachers' 
College  Bulletin) . 

"Psychology  and  the  School." 

"Teaching  of  English." 

"Education  in  Story  Telling." 

"How  to  Measure." 
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FOREWORD 


This  Course  of  Study  in  Reading  and  Literature  for  Grades 
Four,  Five  and  Six  has  been  adopted  by  the  Board  of  Educa- 
tion for  use  in  the  schools  during  the  session  1924-25. 

The  Course  has  been  prepared  by  a  Committee  consist- 
ing of: 

Jos.  E.  Burch,  Chairman 
Marie  E.  Geary 
Bertha  Klauss 
Raymonde  A.  Moyon 
M.  F.  Nelson 
Marjorie  Sayles 
Teresa  Spencer 

The  urgency  of  the  need  for  a  printed  course  of  study  in 
the  hands  of  the  teachers  at  the  opening  of  the  session  in 
August,  1924,  made  it  impossible  to  use  an  elaborate  and  long 
extended  plan  for  making  this  Course,  and  necessitated  strenu- 
ous work  on  the  part  of  the  members  of  the  Committee.  The 
Committee  wishes  me  to  urge  critics  and  users  of  the  Course 
to  keep  in  mind  the  limits  of  time  under  which  the  Course  has 
been  prepared. 

In  preparing  the  Course  the  Committee  has  investigated 
the  theory  of  the  best  writers  on  the  teaching  of  Reading  and 
Literature,  has  evaluated  the  scientific  work  which  has  been 
done,  has  drawn  heavily  on  the  courses  of  study  from  many  of 
the  progressive  cities  of  the  country,  and  has  considered  both 
the  strength  and  weaknesses  found  in  these  subjects  within 
our  own  school  system.  It  has  formulated  materials  that  will 
serve  both  as  a  working  basis  and  as  a  start  toward  a  more 
complete  course. 

A  course  of  study  should  be  for  use  under  conditions  of 
teachers,  textbooks,  supplementary  books,  other  instructional 
materials,  time  and  space  as  they  exist  or  may  easily  be  pro- 
vided rather  than  for  use  under  presently  unattainable  ideal 
conditions.  It  should,  however,  be  a  constant  urge  toward 
more  ideal  conditions.  It  should  provide  means  for  and  indi- 
cate ways  by  which  adjustments  may  be  made  on  account  of 
particular  needs  of  a  school  or  differing  abilities  of  children. 
The  makers  of  this  Course  have  kept  these  objectives  in  mind. 

This  Course  is  offered  in  the  hope  and  in  the  belief  that  it 
will  be  for  the  teachers  a  safe  guide,  a  rich  store  of  usable 
materials  and  suggestions  for  methods  of  teaching. 

Respectfully  submitted, 
J.  M.  GWINN, 

Superintendent  of  Schools. 
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Part  One 


READING  AND  LITERATURE 
Introductory 

Reading  is  'The  Heart  of  the  Curriculum."  It  is  the  ''Open 
Sesame"  that  gives  access  to  all  the  knowledge  which  it  is 
possible  to  gain  from  the  printed  page.  It  stimulates  the 
thinking  powers  and  secures  ability  to  enter  into  the  thought- 
life  and  leisure  activities  of  the  world. 

Through  reading  we  are  brought  into  contact  with  the 
great  ethical  ideas  of  behavior,  such  as  patriotism,  honesty, 
love,  beauty,  perseverance;  and  we  are  inspired  to  a  broader 
and  a  more  intelligent  use  of  our  leisure  time,  and  to  nobler 
ideals  of  life. 

GENERAL  AIMS 

As  reading  enters  into  every  subject  in  the  curriculum, 
only  general  aims  will  be  stated  here. 

1.  To  create  a  desire  to  read  for  knowledge,  enjoyment, 
inspiration,  leisure,  etc. 

2.  To  develop  correct  habits  both  in  reading  and  study  by : 

(a)  Mastering  the  mechanics  of  reading. 

(b)  Using  books,  libraries  and  sources  of  informa- 
tion intelligently. 

(c)  Stating  briefly  the  gist  of  a  paragraph,  chap- 
ter or  book. 

(d)  Recognizing  difficulties  and  overcoming  them. 

3.  To  develop  speed  and  comprehension  for  extensive 
reading. 

4.  To  stimulate  appreciation  of  good  literature. 

5.  To  promote  the  power  of  evaluating  reading  material. 

GENERAL  BIBLIOGRAPHY  IN  READING 

Briggs  &  Coffman:  Reading  in  the  Public  Schools.  A  good  spe- 
cial method  book.    (Rowe,  Peterson  &  Co.) 

Brooks:  Improving  Schools  by  Standardized  Tests.  Last  half 
gives  an  interesting  viewpoint  in  reading.  (Houghton  Mif- 
flin Co.) 

Judd :  Reading-^Its  Nature  and  Development.  Gives  results  of 
a  number  of  research  workers.  (Sup'l  Edu.  Monographs, 
Vol.  2  and  4,  Dept.  of  Edu.  Univ.  Chicago,  1910.) 

O'Brien:  Silent  Reading.  Especially  recommended  as  a  method 
of  training  for  speed  development.   (Macmillan  Co.) 

Pennell  &  Cusack:  How  to  Teach  Reading.  Contains  many 
plans  designed  to  inspire  enthusiasm  in  this  subject. 
(Houghton  Mifiiin  Co.) 

Smith:  The  Heart  of  the  Curriculum.  A  new  and  especially 
good  book.  (Doubleday  Page  &  Co.) 
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stone:  Silent  and  Oral  Reading.    Gives  essentials  of  silent 

reading  methods.  (Houghton  Mifflin  Co.) 
Wheat :  The  Teaching  of  Reading.    Designed  to  assist  the 

teacher  of  reading  to  get  ideas,  not  merely  devices.  (Ginn 

&  Co.) 

Literature 

Haliburton  &  Smith:  Teaching  Poetry  in  the  Grades.  A  good 
brief  treatment  with  illustrative  lessons.  (Houghton  Mif- 
flin Co.) 

McClintock:  Literature  in  the  Elementary  School.  The  best 
treatment  of  the  different  types  of  literature  and  their 
uses  in  the  elementary  school.  (University  of  Chicago 
Press.) 

Power:  Poems  for  Memorizing.   (Harr,  Wagner  Pub.  Co.) 

Psychology  of  Reading 

Dewey:  How  We  Think.   (Heath  &  Co.) 

Freeman:  How  Children  Learn.  A  valuable  lesson  in  applied 

psychology.   (Houghton  Mifflin  Co.) 
Huey:  Psychology  and  Pedagogy  of  Reading.    An  excellent 

general  treatment  of  silent  reading.    (Macmillan  Co.) 
Kendall  &  Mirick:  How  to  Teach  the  Fundamental  Subjects. 

(Houghton  Mifflin  Co.) 
Klapper:  Teaching  Children  to  Read.    (Appleton  Co.) 
Sawyer:  Five  Messages  to  Teachers  of  Reading.   (Rand,  Mc- 

Nally  &  Co.) 

Strayer  &  Norsworthy :  How  to  Teach.  Stresses  social  purpose 

of  education.   (Macmillan  Co.) 
Thorndike:  Principles  of  Teaching.  The  aim  of  this  book  is  to 

make  the  study  of  teaching  scientific  and  practical.  (A.  G. 

Seiler  Co.) 

Bus  well:  Fundamental  Reading  Habits.  (University  of  Chi- 
cago Press.) 

Gray:  Remedial  Cases  in  Reading.  (University  of  Chicago 
Press.) 

Hosic:  Empirical  Studies  in  School  Reading.  (Teachers  Col- 
lege, Columbia  University,  1921.) 

Eighteenth  Year  Book,  Twentieth  Year  Book.  (National  So- 
ciety for  the  Study  of  Education.) 

All  of  the  above  books  and  some  of  the  periodicals  are 
available  in  the  Teachers'  Library. 

MEASURING  READING  RESULTS  BY  STANDARD  TESTS 

A  general  list  of  reading  tests  is  merely  mentioned. 
Teachers  should  know  of  them  and  understand  their  strong 
and  weak  points.  Principals  and  teachers  will  need  to  co-oper- 
ate with  the  department  in  charge  of  this  work  in  order  to 
secure  effective  results  in  measurement. 
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Some  Educational  Tests  in  Reading 

Brown  :  Silent  Reading. 
Burgess:  Silent  Reading. 
Courtis:  Silent  Reading. 
Gray:  Silent  Reading. 
Gray:  Oral  Reading. 

Haggerty:  Reading  Examination,  Sigma  1. 

Kelley,  Ruch,  Terman:    Stanford  Achievement.  Paragraph 

meaning,  sentence  meaning,  word  meaning. 
Monroe:  Silent  Reading,  1-11  Revised. 
Monroe,  De  Voss,  Kelley:  Kansas  Silent  Reading. 
Starch:  Measurement  of  Efficiency  in  Reading. 
Thorndike:  Visual  Vocabulary  Scale. 
Thorndike:  Reading  Test,  Alpha  2. 
Thorndike-McCall :  Reading  Scale. 

The  value  of  educational  tests  comes  largely  from  their 
diagnostic  wwth.  By  them,  keeping  in  mind  the  objectives,  the 
teacher  can  be  materially  assisted  in  determining  the  needs 
to  be  stressed  and  the  adjustments  to  be  made  in  her  teaching. 

These  tests  tend  to  reveal  the  individual  attainments  and 
shortcomings  of  the  class.  Their  use  will  prove  very  helpful 
and  interesting  to  the  teacher  and  beneficial  to  the  students. 

Two  Selected  References 

Brooks:  Improving  Schools  by  Standardized  Tests.  (Houghton 
Mifflin  Co.) 

McCall:  How  to  Measure  in  Education.   (Macmillan  Co.) 

SUGGESTIONS 

A  few  suggestions  are  offered  with  the  hope  that  they  will 
assist  the  teacher  to  get  better  reading  results : 

1.  The  primary  grades  lead  pupils  to  a  mastery  of  the 
mechanics  of  reading.  In  the  intermediate  grades  practice 
leads  to  a  mastery  of  reading  as  a  tool  of  learning.  Here 
also  is  given  direction  toward  reading  in  terms  of  content 
and  worth. 

The  Fourth  Grade  is  the  period  of  transition.  It  is  during 
this  year  that  the  eye  begins  to  hurry  ahead  of  the  voice ; 
therefore  there  should  be  less  oral  reading  and  more  drill 
on  rapid  silent  reading. 

"The  social  needs  of  the  day  require  effective  rapid  silent 
reading  rather  than  expressive  oral  reading."  Wheat — 
"The  Teaching  of  Reading,"  p.  6. 

2.  The  material  selected  should  be  of  a  simple  nature. 
"No  matter  what  the  object  may  be,  the  material  must  be 
understood  or  the  process  is  not  reading  at  all."  Preface 
"Silent  Reading"  by  O'Brien,  p.  9  (Buckingham). 
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3.  Often  the  pupils  should  be  allowed  to  read  for  the  content 
and  be  relieved  from  technical,  grammatical  or  vocabulary 
difficulties. 

4.  It  is  well  to  remember  that  grades  four,  five  and  six  rep- 
resent a  period  in  which  rate  of  silent  reading  may  be 
emphasized  to  advantage.  Speed  and  comprehension  are 
capable  of  co-ordinate  development. 

5.  All  material  cannot  be  read  with  the  same  degree  of  speed. 
Rapidity  depends  largely  on  three  things: 

1.  Character  of  material  read. 

2.  Purpose  for  which  one  reads. 

3.  Ability  of  the  pupil. 

6.  Oral  reading  should  not  be  neglected.  "Oral  reading  is 
necessary  in  order  to  correct  faulty  pronunciation  and  in- 
correct phrasing."    (Trenton  Course  of  Study,  1922.) 

7.  Children  who  have  speech  defects  should  be  reported  to 
the  ''Speech  Improvement"  teacher  in  the  school.  The  class 
teacher  should  supplement  the  special  speech  improvement 
work  by  daily  drill. 

8.  Pupils  should  be  trained  in  the  care  and  use  of  books. 

I.  How  to  open  new  books,  to  turn  pages,  to  place  prop- 
erly on  a  shelf,  to  use  a  book  mark,  to  keep  books 
clean. 

11.  To  know  the  meaning  and  use  of  footnotes,  marginal 
notes,  index,  table  of  contents,  preface,  letter-page, 
summaries  and  any  other  mechanical  features. 

9.  Thorndike's  word  list  may  be  used  to  supplement  the 
Ayres  list  in  the  State  Speller  to  a  good  advantage. 

TIME  ALLOTMENT 

Approximate  Time  Allotment  recommended  for  silent  and 
oral  reading  in  the  intermediate  grades: 

Silent  Oral 

4th  Grade  60%  40% 

5th  Grade  70%  30% 

6th  Grade   80%  20% 

SOME  CONTRIBUTORY  ACTIVITIES 

1.  Providing  lists  of  available  and  suitable  library  books  well 
within  the  comprehension  of  the  children. 

2.  Directing  attention  to  interesting  books  to  be  read  inde- 
pendently. 

3.  Reading  and  reporting  to  class  on  subjects  connected  with 
the  grade  work — children  to  get  material  for  study  and 
reading  from  school  or  public  library. 

4.  Appointing  a  librarian  from  the  class  to  take  charge  of  the 
classroom  library. 
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5.  Arousing  a  desire  to  read  by  telling  part  of  a  story.  (Let 
the  children  tell  how  it  might  end  and  then  allow  them  to 
read  the  remainder  of  the  story.) 

6.  Allowing  the  children  to  illustrate  stories  with  water 
colors,  crayons,  plasticine,  free  hand  cutting,  etc. 

7.  Having  the  children  tell  what  they  like  and  what  they  do 
not  like  in  a  selection  and  why. 

8.  Having  short  stories  pasted  on  cards  to  be  read  silently 
and  told  in  the  child's  own  words. 

9.  Providing  for  extensive  reading  of  simple  selections  to 
gain  rate  and  span  of  recognition. 

10.  Encouraging  children  to  report  new  words  found  in  out- 
side reading. 

11.  Reading  and  interpreting  of  poetry  and  memorizing  of 
selections.  (Memorized  poem  to  be  the  choice  of  the  pupil.) 

12.  Interesting  children  in  good  literature  by  having  a  child 
read  a  chapter  or  part  of  a  chapter  of  some  good  book,  and 
then  giving  members  of  the  class  opportunity  to  finish  the 
book. 

13.  Using  pictures  portraying  characters  in  literature  to  stim- 
ulate interest  in  stories. 

14.  Encouraging  pupils  to  bring  books  and  magazines  to 
school.  If  approved  by  the  teacher  these  may  be  read  and 
enjoyed  by  the  whole  group  before  the  opening  of  the  ses- 
sion or  after  the  work  is  finished. 

15.  Dividing  the  grade  into  groups,  assigning  a  different 
author  to  each  group,  children  reading  aloud  selections 
from  assigned  authors,  discussing  same  as  to  similarity, 
differences,  etc. 

16.  Having  pupils  bring  to  the  class  clippings  from  newspapers 
and  magazines  relating  to  projects  being  studied. 

17.  Making  booklets  of  clippings  and  pictures  from  news- 
Dapers  and  magazines  in  order  to  stimulate  interest  in 
current  events. 

18.  Discussing  current  events.  Stimulating  interest  in  current 
events  by  having  the  class  make  a  co-operative  scrap  book 
of  clippings  and  pictures  from  newspapers  and  magazines. 

19.  Having  pupils  keep  individual  list  of  selections  or  books 
read. 

20.  Dramatizing  selections  that  will  be  both  pleasing  and  in- 
structive to  the  class. 

21.  Dramatizing  patriotic  selections  for  the  special  holiday. 

22.  Using  the  school  victrola  or  songs  for  presenting  musical 
selections  which  harmonize  with  the  sentiment  of  the 
poetry. 
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HELPS  FOR  PRESENTING  READING  LESSONS 
IN  INTERMEDIATE  GRADES 


Freeman:  The  Psychology  of  the  Common  Branches,  pages 
86-158. 

Klapper:  Teaching  Children  to  Read,  pages  125-158. 
Pennell  and  Cusack:  How  to  Teach  Reading. 

a.  Model  Lesson — The  Teacher's  Preparation,  pages  99- 
107. 

b.  Use  of  Reading  Material,  pages  249-259. 

c.  Activities  Requiring  Much  Reading,  pages  276-279. 

d.  The  Use  of  Basal  and  Supplementary  Material,  page  206. 
Stone:  Silent  and  Oral  Reading. 

a.  Content  Silent  Reading  Lessons,  page  112. 

b.  Training  Lessons  in  Silent  Reading,  page  161. 

Explanatory 

As  the  California  Suggestive  Course  of  Study  in  Geog- 
raphy for  grades  four,  five  and  six  offers  excellent  suggestions 
and  type-lessons  to  be  correlated  with  reading  and  other  sub- 
jects of  the  curriculum,  only  a  minimum  amount  of  space  has 
been  given  to  special  methods  in  Reading  and  Literature  at 
this  time. 

Organization  of  Material 

In  each  of  the  three  grades  the  organization  is  as  follows: 
I.  Aims. 

11.  Requirements. 

III.  Suggested  Texts. 

IV.  Literature,  Geography,  History  and  Civics,  Hygiene, 

Time  and  Seasons,  Collateral  Readings. 
V.  Attainments. 


Part  Two 
FOURTH  GRADE 

Aims  for  Fourth  Grade 

a.  To  develop  power  to  read  silently  (without  lip  move- 
ment) . 

b.  To  develop  power  to  answer  simply  stated  questions. 

c.  To  develop  power  to  recognize  sentence  thought  and 
express  it. 

d.  To  develop  power  to  give  pleasure  to  others  through  oral 
reading. 

e.  To  enrich  and  enlarge  vocabulary. 

f.  To  develop  power  to  handle  books  with  care  and  to  use 
them  intelligently. 

GRADE  REQUIREMENTS 
I.  Minimum  Requirement  (For  Retarded  Children) 
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Low  Fourth  Grade 

Material  covered  by  first  half  State  Reader. 
*One  Supplementary  Reader. 
*One  Library  Book. 

High  Fourth  Grade 

Material  covered  by  second  half  State  Reader. 
*One  Supplementary  Reader. 
*One  Library  Book. 
IL  Average  Requirement 

Low  Fourth  Grade 

Material  covered  by  first  half  State  Reader. 
*Three  Supplementary  Readers. 
*Three  Library  Books. 

High  Fourth  Grade 

Material  covered  by  second  half  State  Reader. 
*Three  Supplementary  Readers. 
*Three  Library  Books. 

IIL  Requirement  for  Acceleration 

Many  children  should  do  much  more  than  the  average 
requirement.  Acceleration  to  another  grade  should  not  be 
made  merely  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  children  busy  with- 
out careful  investigation,  but  an  enriched  course  should  be 
provided  by  the  teacher  so  that  each  child  will  be  required 
to  work  according  to  his  ability. 

Many  books  of  various  kinds  in  addition  to  those  for 
average  children  should  be  secured  and  used  for  the  ''rapid 
moving"  children  in  order  to  meet  the  requirement  for 
acceleration  within  the  grade. 

Suggested  Texts  for  Fourth  Grade 

Baker  &  Carpenter:  Language  Reader,  Book  IV. 
Baker  &  Thorndike :  Everyday  Classics,  Book  IV. 
Belonius:  Belonius  Reader,  Book  IV. 

Burchell,  Ettinger,  Shimer:  Progressive  Road  to  Reading, 

Book  IV  (State  Text). 
Dressel,  Robbins,  Graff :  New  Barnes  Reader,  Book  IV. 
Elson :  Elson  Reader,  Book  IV. 
Elson  &  Burris:  Child  Library  Reader. 

Ettinger,  Shimer,  O'Regan:  Progressive  Road  to  Silent  Read- 
ing, Book  IV. 
Fassett:  Beacon  Reader,  Book  IV. 
Firman  &  Maltby:  Winston  Readers,  Book  IV. 
Free  &  Treadwell:  Reading  Literature,  Book  IV. 

*The  Equivalent  of  the  material  in  a  regular  "reading  text"  should  be  completed  to 
meet  the  requirement  intended  for  this  book.  Care  should  be  taken  to  see  that  this  is 
accomplished.  Grade  aims  and  attainments  should  be  considered  carefully  in  this  connection. 
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Fryer:  Young  American  Reader  (Our  Home). 

Harvey  &  Hix:  Horace  Mann  Reader,  Book  IV. 

Horn,  Shurter  &  Baugh:  Learn  to  Study  Reader,  Book  HL 

Horn,  Shurter  &  Baugh:  New  American  Reader,  Book  IV. 

Kipling:  Kipling  Reader. 

Lewis  &  Rowland:  Silent  Reader,  Book  IV. 

Magee:  Intermediate  Reader,  Part  I,  Fourth  Year. 

McManus  &  Haaron :  Natural  Method  Reader,  Book  IV- 

Miller  &  Hughes:  Midway  Readers,  Book  IV. 

Spaulding  &  Bryce:  Aldine  Reader,  Book  IV. 

Wheeler:  Graded  Literary  Readers,  Book  IV. 

Young  &  Field:  Literary  Reader,  Book  IV. 

The  department  will  give  information  from  time  to  time  as 
to  the  texts  and  supplementary  books  available.  As  many  as 
possible  of  these  should  be  used  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  chil- 
dren and  the  prescribed  requirements. 

Definite  references  have  been  made  to  many  books,  know- 
ing that  while  copies  of  all  will  not  be  available,  several  will 
be  furnished  for  each  grade.  The  topics  and  pages  suggested 
are  to  serve  simply  as  type-guides  to  any  book. 

Under  Literature,  Geography,  History  and  Civics,  Hygiene, 
Time  and  Seasons,  and  Collateral  Reading,  definite  books  are 
listed  so  that  the  course  may  be  correlated  with  the  various 
school  subjects  and  also  may  be  enriched.  In  using  these  refer- 
ences, the  supplementary  books  listed  at  the  end  of  each  grade 
and  the  library  books  which  should  be  secured,  both  attain- 
ments and  requirements  for  the  grade  should  be  kept  in  mind. 
In  addition,  this  material  affords  an  opportunity  to  provide 
for  children  of  various  abilities. 

Low  Fourth  Grade 

1.  Literature 

Baker  &  Thorndike:  Everyday  Classics,  Book  IV. 
Holmes:  Old  Ironsides,  page  160. 
Longfellow:  Village  Blacksmith,  page  265. 
Stevenson:  Travel,  page  54. 
Whittier:  Barefoot  Boy,  page  119. 
Longfellow's  Life,  page  201. 
Stevenson's  Life,  page  50. 
Whittier's  Life,  page  116. 

2.  Geography 

Fairbanks:  The  Home  and  Its  Relation  to  the  World. 
Fairgrieve  &  Young:  Human  Geography,  Books  I  and  11. 
McManus  &  Haaron:  Natural  Method  Reader,  Book  IV. 

Through  the  Panama  Canal,  page  182. 

Under  the  Sea  in  a  Modern  Submarine,  page  217. 
Andrews:  Each  and  All. 
Andrews:  Seven  Little  Sisters. 
Carpenter :  How  the  World  Is  Housed. 
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Carroll:  Around  the  World,  Books  I  and  II. 

Chance:  Children  of  the  World. 

Chance:  Little  Folks  of  Many  Lands. 

Dodge:  Home  Geography  and  World  Relations. 

DuChaillu:  The  Land  of  Long  Nights. 

Merick  &  Holmes:  Home  Life  Around  the  World. 

McDonald  &  Dalrymple:  Little  People  Everywhere. 

McMorris:  Our  Little  Cousins  Series. 

Morris:  Home  Life  in  All  Lands,  Book  I. 

Perdue:  Child  Life  in  Many  Lands. 

Perkins:  The  Twin  Books. 

Shaw:  Big  People  and  Little  People  of  Other  Lands. 
Smith:  Eskimo  Stories. 

3.  History  and  Civics 
Edson-Laing:  Reader,  Book  IV. 

How  the  Indians  Learned  to  Make  Maple  Sugar, 
page  58. 

How  Corn  Was  Given  to  Man,  page  81. 

Magee:  Intermediate  Reader,  Part  One,  Fourth  Grade. 
How  Fire  Was  Brought  to  the  Indians,  page  265. 
A  Story  of  the  Cave  People,  pages  337-347. 

Canfield:  The  Diary  of  a  Forty-Niner. 

Eldredge:  The  Beginning  of  San  Francisco. 

Norton:  The  Story  of  California. 

Salisbury:  Boys'  and  Girls'  California. 

Tappen:  Elementary  History  of  Our  Country  With  Cali- 
fornia Supplement. 

Wagner  &  Keppel:  Lessons  in  California  History. 

Warren:  Little  Pioneers. 

Wilson  &  Driggs:  The  White  Indian  Boy. 

Young:  History  of  San  Francisco. 

The  California  Nugget.  (This  is  a  pamphlet  published 
monthly  by  the  History  Department  of  the  University 
of  California.    It  contains  a  wealth  of  interest.) 

4.  Hygiene 

Emerson  &  Betts:  Hygiene  and  Health,  Book  1. 
Emerson  &  Betts:  Physiology  and  Hygiene. 
Haviland:  The  Most  Wonderful  House  in  the  World. 
O'Shea  &  Kellogg:  Health  Habits. 

Health  Habits;  Making  the  Most  of  Life;  The  Body 

in  Health;  Health  and  Cleanliness. 
Winslow:  Health  Living,  Book  1. 

Suggested  Books  for  each  Teacher  for  Fourth,  Fifth  and 
Sixth  Grade: 

Gillett :  Food  Primer  for  the  Home ;  Bureau  of  Food  Supply. 

5.  Time  and  Seasons 
Riverside  Fourth  Reader. 

Aldrich:  Marjorie's  Almanac,  page  100. 
Aldrich:  Kriss  Kringle,  page  85. 
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Allingham:  Robin  Redbreast,  page  26. 
Anon :  Thanksgiving  Hymn,  page  53. 
Blodgett:  December,  page  100. 
Taylor:  The  Little  Post  Boy,  page  125. 
Thaxter:  Christmas  in  Norway,  page  51. 

6.  Collateral  Readings, 

a.  Popular  Fiction. 
Lockwood:  Pinnocchio. 
Muloch:  Little  Lame  Prince. 
Richards :  Captain  January. 
Johnson:  Little  Colonel  Stories. 

Note:  See  No.  12  under  ''Some  Contributory  Activities," 
page  9. 

b.  Appreciation. 

Magee :  Intermediate  Reader,  Fourth  Year,  Part  I. 
Tennyson:  Ring  Out  Wild  Bells,  page  137. 
Bible:  The  Tower  That  Never  Was  Finished,  page 
283. 

Bible:  The  Wise  Young  King,  page  279. 
Anon:  The  Vision  of  the  Marne,  page  182. 
Edson-Laing:  Reader,  Book  IV. 

Howitt:  Use  of  Flowers,  page  97. 
Hunt:  Abou  Ben  Adhem,  page  233.. 
Payne:  Home  Sweet  Home,  page  242. 
Whittier:  The  Barefoot  Boy,  page  122. 

High  Fourth  Grade 

1.  Literature 

The  Natural  Method  Reader,  Book  IV. 

Shakespeare:  The  Greenwood  Tree,  page  307. 
Wheeler  Literary  Reader,  Book  IV. 

Aldrich:  Marjorie's  Almanac,  page  263. 

Field:  The  Night  Wind,  page  99. 
Everyday  Classics,  Book  IV. 

Bryant:  Robert  of  Lincoln,  page  143. 

Tennyson:  The  Brook,  page  139. 

Wordsworth:  The  Daffodils,  page  103. 
Interesting  biographies  of: 

Thomas  Bailey  Aldrich,  William  Cullen  Bryant,  Eugene 

Field,  William  Shakespeare,  Alfred  Tennyson,  William 

Wordsworth. 

2.  Geography 

Fairbanks:  The  Home  and  Its  Relation  to  the  World. 
County  Folders,  obtained  from  California  Development 
Board. 

Information  compiled  by  the  Chamber  of  Commerce. 
Data  published  by  Harbor  Commissioners  of  San  Fran- 
cisco. 
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3.  History  and  Civics 

Austin:  Indian  Stories  Retold  from  St.  Nicholas. 

Bamister:  Indian  Legends. 

Brooks:  Stories  of  the  Red  Children. 

Chase:  Children  of  the  Wigwam. 

Curtis:  Indian  Days  of  Long  Ago  (N.E.A.  Journal,  1924). 
Husted:  Stories  of  Indian  Children. 

Jackson:  Father  Junipero  and  the  Mission  Indians  of 

California. 
Judd:  Wigwam  Stories. 
Mace:  Beginners'  History. 
Snedden:  Docas,  the  Indian  Boy. 
Wagner:  Pacific  History  Stories. 
Wagner  &  Keppel:  Lessons  in  California  History. 
Wilson:  Indian  Hero  Tales. 

The  California  Nugget.  (This  is  a  pamphlet  published 
monthly  by  the  History  Department  of  the  University 
of  California.    It  contains  a  wealth  of  interest.) 

4.  Hygiene 

See  Low  Fourth  Grade. 

5.  Time  and  Seasons 

Edson-Laing  Reader,  Book  IV. 

Aesop:  The  Lark  and  Her  Young  Ones,  page  29. 

Beecher:  Llaying,  page  180. 

Lagerlof :  Forest  Day,  page  37. 

Spectator:  The  Plentiful  Rain,  page  150. 

Stocking:  Winds,  Birds  and  Telegraph  Wires,  page  150. 
Wheeler:  Literary  Reader,  Book  IV. 

Aldrich:  Marjorie's  Almanac,  page  264. 

Anon :  When  the  Little  Boy  Ran  Away,  page  307. 

Cooper:  Bob  White,  page  311. 

Laboulaye:  The  Twelve  Months,  page  211. 

Loveman:  The  Rain  Song,  page  299. 

Sezoun:  How  the  Flowers  Grow,  page  301. 

Thaxter :  Spring,  page  259. 

6.  Collateral  Readings 
a.  Popular  Fiction. 

Carroll:  Alice's  Adventures  in  Wonderland. 
Carroll:  Alice  Through  the  Looking  Glass. 
Kipling:  Just  So  Stories. 
Lang:  Ali  Baba  and  the  Forty  Thieves. 
Sewell:  Black  Beauty. 
Warren:  King  Arthur  Stories. 
Note:  See  No.  12  under  ''Some  Contributory  Activities," 
page  9. 

ONE  WAY  OF  DEVELOPING  A  POEM 
Poem — Sweet  and  Low.  (Tennyson.) 

Teacher's  Aim — To  create  an  appreciation  of  a  good  poem. 
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Method:  I — The  Poem  was  read  by  a  good  reader. 

a.  The  Class  was  questioned  as  to  what  mind  pictures  arose 
when  the  first  verse  was  read;  again  when  the  second 
verse  was  read. 

II.  A  realization  that  this  poem  is  a  lullaby  was  developed. 

a.  The  record  ''Sweet  and  Low"  was  played  on  the  victrola. 

b.  The  song  was  sung  while  the  record  was  being  played 
a  second  time. 

c.  The  music  was  hummed  by  the  pupils  and  they  noticed 
how  fittingly  the  words  matched. 

d.  A  desire  to  memorize  this  poem  was  developed. 

e.  Other  lullabies  were  discussed. 

f.  A  desire  to  learn  the  song  was  developed. 

III.  Tennyson's  life  was  assigned  to  one  group.    (Material  in 

Young  &  Field  Literary  Reader,  Book  IV,  page  49.) 

IV.  The  collecting  of  pictures  to  illustrate  the  life  of  Tenny- 

son was  assigned  to  another  group. 

A  PLAN  THAT  ONE  TEACHER  USED  SUCCESSFULLY 

Selection:  Little  Rosamond  (State  Reader  IV,  page  233). 
Monday 

1.  The  lesson  was  assigned  for  silent  reading  with  the  pur- 
pose of  dramatizing.  By  way  of  preparation,  a  description  of 
English  court  life  during  the  time  of  Queen  Elizabeth  was 
given. 

2.  The  class  was  divided  into  groups — 

(a)  To  find  the  characters  in  the  story. 

(b)  To  find  difficult  or  unusual  words.    (These  they  wrote 

on  the  board.) 
This  was  followed  by  discussion  of  such  parts  as: 
''A  boon!  Great  Queen,  a  boon!" 
''Then  thou  art  one  of  King  Herod's  men." 
"Above  all  things,  he  told  her,  she  must  remember  never  to 
turn  her  back  on  Her  Majesty." 

3.  The  children  were  asked  to  bring  pictures  and  find  inter- 
esting material  about: 

English  Castles;  Warwick  Castle;  Queen  Elizabeth;  Mary 
Queen  of  Scots;  Sir  Walter  Raleigh;  Wilham  Shakespeare; 
English  Court  Life. 

Tuesday 

During  Geography  period  maps  of  the  world  and  Europe 
were  used.  London  and  Warwick  were  located.  Then  a  journey 
from  San  Francisco  to  Warwick  Castle  was  planned.  Distance, 
time  and  different  routes  were  discussed. 

The  teacher  read  selected  pages  about  castle  life  from  "Our 
Ancestors  in  Europe." 
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Wednesday 

During  Language  period  the  children  gave  their  reports  on 
the  different  characters,  Enghsh  court  Hfe  and  castles.  Some 
were  given  orally,  others  were  written  on  the  board. 

The  class  then  selected  their  ''players." 

Thursday 

Many  pictures  were  brought  to  class.  These  were  shown  by 
using  the  delineascope.  Each  child  talked  about  his  picture  as 
it  appeared  on  the  screen. 

The  victrola  was  used  to  introduce  the  following  songs: 

Barbara  Allen  (45310). 

Drink  to  Me  Only  With  Thine  Eyes  (45114). 
I  Had  a  Little  Nut  Tree — Golden  Sunshine. 
Sweet  Nightingale  (19062). 
Sweet  and  Low  (730). 

Friday 

The  story  was  dramatized.  Then  the  children  talked  over 
ways  of  improving  their  production. 

Plans  were  made  to  repeat  the  play  for  an  audience. 

ATTAINMENTS 

Upon  finishing  the  work  of  the  Fourth  Grade,  average  chil- 
dren should  be  able : 

1.  To  read  suitable  material  intelligently. 

2.  To  enjoy  books. 

3.  To  read  aloud  fluently  and  distinctly. 

4.  To  read  a  studied  poem  appreciatively. 

5.  To  dramatize  simple  selections. 

6.  To  master  the  mechanics  of  reading. 

7.  To  make  practical  use  of  the  enlarged  and  enriched 

vocabulary,  both  in  language  and  further  reading. 

8.  To  appreciate  to  some  degree  community,  home,  school 

and  class  libraries. 

9.  To  recognize  long  and  short  sounds  of  vowels. 
10.  To  read  and  follow  directions. 

SUPPLEMENTARY  BOOKS— GRADE  IV 

Akin:  Opera  Stories  from  Wagner. 
Andress:  Boys  and  Girls  of  Wake-Up  Town. 
Andrews:  Stories  Mother  Nature  Told  Her  Children. 
Bachman:  Great  Inventors  and  Their  Inventions. 
Baldwin:  Fables  and  Folk  Stories. 
Baldwin:  Fifty  Famous  Stories  Retold. 
Baldwin:  Robinson  Crusoe  Written  Anew. 
Baldwin:  Thirty  More  Famous  Stories  Retold. 
Barrie:  Peter  Pan. 
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Boyke:  Calendar  Stories. 

Brigham:  Fanciful  Flower  Tales. 

Brown:  The  Lonesomest  Doll. 

Browne:  Granny's  Wonderful  Chair. 

Bryant:  I  Am  an  American. 

Burgess :  Animal  Book  for  Children. 

Burgess :  Bird  Book  for  Children. 

Burgess:  Wild  Flower  Book  for  Children. 

Burnett:  Little  Lord  Fauntleroy. 

Burt  &  Chapin:  Stories  and  Poems  from  Kipling. 

Carroll:  Alice's  Adventures  in  Wonderland. 

Carryl :  Davy  and  the  Goblins. 

Dalkeith:  Fables  from  Aesop. 

Defoe:  Robinson  Crusoe. 

Ewing:  Adventures  of  a  Brownie. 

Gask:  Folk  Tales  from  Many  Lands. 

Ghosh:  The  Wonders  of  the  Jungles,  Books  I  and  IL 

Grimm:  German  Household  Tales. 

Haaren:  Ballads  and  Tales. 

Harris:  Little  Mr.  Thimblefinger. 

Harris :  Uncle  Remus  and  the  Little  Boy. 

Hartwell:  Story  Hour  Readings. 

Johnson:  Fairy  Tale  Bears. 

Johnson:  When  Mother  Lets  Us  Help. 

Kipling:  Jungle  Book. 

Kipling:  Just  So  Stories. 

Kipling :  Rikki-Tikki-Tavi. 

Lockwood:  Pinocchio. 

Lofting:  Dr.  Doolittle. 

Lofting:  Dr.  DooHttle's  Post  Office. 

Lofting:  The  Voyage  of  Dr.  Doolittle. 

Moulton:  Bedtime  Stories. 

Musset:  Mr.  Wind  and  Madame  Rain. 

Ouida:  Dog  of  Flanders. 

Ouida:  The  Nuremburg  Stove. 

Pyle:  Fairy  Tales  from  Many  Lands. 

Schwartz:  Grasshopper's  Green  Garden. 

Schwartz:  Wilderness  Babies. 

Scudder:  Book  of  Legends. 

Spyri:  Jorli. 

Tappan:  Farmer  and  His  Friends. 
Terry:  Tales  from  Far  and  Near. 
Warren:  King  Arthur  Stories. 
Warren:  Robin  Hood  and  His  Merry  Men. 
Wasselhoeft:  Jack,  the  Fire  Dog. 
Wiggins:  Bird's  Christmas  Carol. 
Wiggins:  Posy  Ring. 
Wiggins:  Tales  of  Laughter. 
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Part  Three 


FIFTH  GRADE 

Aims 

a.  To  develop  power  to  read  well  silently  (without 

movement). 

b.  To  develop  power  to  answer  simply  stated  (questions, 

c.  To  develop  power  to  recognize  sentence  thouKht  and 

to  express  it. 

d.  To  develop  power  to  give  pleasure  to  others  through 

oral  reading. 

e.  To  enrich  and  enlarge  vocabulary. 

f.  To  develop  power  to  handle  books  with  care  and  to 

use  them  intelligently. 

g.  To  develop  power  to  appreciate  organization  and 

sequence  in  tables  of  contents  and  indexes. 

h.  To  develop  appreciation  for  reading  suitable  to  the 

grade. 

GRADE  REQUIREMENTS 
I.  Minimum  Requirement  (For  Retarded  Children) 

Low  Fifth  Grade 

Material  covered  by  first  half  of  State  Reader. 
*One  Supplementary  Book. 
*One  Library  Book. 

High  Fifth  Grade 

Material  covered  by  second  half  of  State  Reader. 
*One  Supplementary  Reader. 
*One  Library  Book. 

n.  Average  Requirement 

Low  Fifth  Grade 

Material  covered  by  first  half  of  State  Reader. 
*Four  Supplementary  Readers. 
♦Four  Library  Books. 

High  Fifth  Grade 

Material  covered  by  second  half  of  State  Reader. 
*Four  Supplementary  Readers. 
*Four  Library  Books. 

IIL  Requirement  for  Acceleration 

Many  children  should  do  much  more  than  the  average 
requirement.  Acceleration  to  another  grade  should  not 
be  made  merely  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  children  busy 
without  careful  investigation,  but  an  enriched  course  should 
be  provided  by  the  teacher  so  that  each  child  will  be  re- 
quired to  work  according  to  his  ability. 

•The  Equivalent  of  the  material  in  a  retrular  "  readintr  text"  should  be  completed  to 
meet  the  requirement  intended  for  thia  book.  Care  should  be  taken  to  that  thiii  i« 
accomplished.  Grade  aims  and  attainments  should  be  considered  carefully  in  thi«  connection. 
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Many  books  of  various  kinds  in  addition  to  those  for  aver- 
age children  should  be  secured  and  used  for  the  ''rapid 
moving"  children  in  order  to  meet  the  requirement  for 
acceleration  within  the  grade. 

SUGGESTED  TEXTS  FOR  FIFTH  GRADE 

Baker  &  Carpenter:  Language  Reader,  Book  V. 
Baker  &  Thorndike:  Everyday  Classics,  Book  V. 
Belonius:  Belonius  Reader,  Book  V. 

Burchell,  Ettinger,  Shimer:  Progressive  Road  to  Reading, 

Book  V  (State  Text). 
Dressel,  Robbins,  Graff:  New  Barnes  Reader,  Book  V. 
Dyer  &  Brady:  Merrill  Reader,  Book  V. 
Edson-Laing:  Edson-Laing  Reader,  Book  V. 
Elson:  Elson  Reader,  Book  V. 

Ettinger,  Shimer,  O'Regan:  Progressive  Road  to  Silent  Read- 
ing, Book  V. 
Fassett:  Beacon  Fifth  Reader. 
Firman  &  Maltby :  Winston  Reader,  Book  V. 
Free  &  Treadwell:  Reading-Literature,  Book  V. 
Fryer:  Young  American  Reader  (Our  Town). 
Harvey  &  Hix:  Horace  Mann  Fifth  Reader. 
Horn,  Shurter,  Baugh:  New  American  Reader,  Book  V. 
Kendall:  Kendall  Reader,  Book  V. 
Lewis  &  Rowland:  Silent  Reader,  Book  V. 
Magee:  Intermediate  Reader,  Part  H,  Fifth  Grade. 
Miller  &  Hughes:  Midway  Reader,  Book  H. 
Spaulding  &  Bryce:  Aldine  Reader,  Book  V. 
Stevenson:  Children's  Classics  in  Dramatic  Form,  Book  IV. 
Van  Sickle  &  Seegmiller:  Riverside  Readers,  Book  V. 
Wheeler:  Graded  Literary  Reader,  Book  V. 
Young  &  Field:  Literary  Reader,  Book  V. 

The  department  will  give  information  from  time  to  time 
as  to  the  texts  and  supplementary  books  available.  As  many 
as  possible  of  these  should  be  used  to  meet  the  needs  of  the 
children  and  the  prescribed  requirements. 

Definite  references  have  been  made  to  many  books,  know- 
ing that  while  copies  of  all  will  not  be  available,  several  will  be 
furnished  for  each  grade.  The  topics  and  pages  suggested  are 
to  serve  simply  as  type-guides  to  any  book. 

Under  Literature,  Geography,  History  and  Civics,  Hygiene, 
Time  and  Seasons  and  Collateral  Reading,  definite  books  are 
listed  so  that  the  course  may  be  correlated  with  the  various 
school  subjects  and  also  may  be  enriched.  In  using  these  refer- 
ences, the  supplementary  books  listed  at  the  end  of  each  grade 
and  the  library  books  which  should  be  secured,  both  attain- 
ments and  requirements  for  the  grade  should  be  kept  in  mind. 
In  addition  this  material  aft'ords  an  opportunity  to  provide  for 
children  of  various  abilities. 
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Low  Fifth  Grade 

1.  Literature 

Edson-Laing  Reader,  Book  V. 

Nesbit :  Who  Hath  a  Book,  page  87. 
Everyday  Classics,  Book  V. 

Browning:  How  They  Brought  the  Good  News,  p.  184. 

Bryant:  Song  of  Marion's  Men,  page  190. 

Tennyson:  Bugle  Song,  page  285. 
New  American  Reader,  Book  V. 

Lanier:  Tampa  Robins,  page  167. 

McCrae:  In  Flanders  Field,  page  36. 
Everyday  Classics,  Book  V. 

Bulfinch:  Robin  Hood,  page  60. 

Dickens:  Squeer's  School,  page  19. 

Goldsmith:  Moses  Goes  to  the  Fair,  page  214. 

Lang:  Joan  of  Arc,  page  157. 

London:  How  Buck  Saved  His  Master,  page  178. 
Edson-Laing  Reader,  Book  V. 

Lincoln:  Address  at  Gettysburg,  page  353. 
New  American  Readers,  Book  V. 

Balzac:  The  Soldier  and  the  Panther,  page  280. 

Lane:  The  American  Spirit,  page  35. 

Lane:  Sidney  Lanier,  page  164. 

2.  Geography 

Carroll:  Around  the  World — Third  Book. 
Dodge:  Home  Geography  and  World  Relations. 
Fairbanks:  California. 
George:  Little  Journeys  to  Other  Lands. 
Lane:  The  Wide  World. 
Luther:  Trading  and  Exploring. 
Merick  &  Holmes:  Home  Life  Around  the  World. 
National  Geographic  Magazine,  July,  1915:  The  Wonder- 
land of  California. 
Shilling:  Four  Wonders — Cotton,  Wool,  Silk,  Linen. 
Tappan:  Travelers  and  Traveling. 
Winslow:  The  Earth  and  Its  People. 

3.  History  and  Civics 

Mace:  History  of  the  United  States.  • 
Edson-Laing:  Reader,  Book  IV. 

Marketing  in  Colonial  Times,  page  102. 

A  New  England  Sabbath,  page  114. 
Natural  Method  Reader,  Book  IV. 

Drake:  A  Tempest  in  a  Big  Teapot,  page  111. 

Hawthorne:  Boston  Massacre,  page  115. 
Burnham :  Hero  Tales  from  History. 
Butterworth:  Pilot  of  the  Mayflower. 
Fryer:  Young  American  Readers. 
Gordy:  Stories  of  Later  American  History. 
Stevenson:  Children's  Classics  in  Dramatic  Form. 
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Tomlinson:  Two  Young  Patriots. 

Wilson:  History  Reader. 

Yhrbrock  &  Owens:  Famous  Americans. 

4.  Hygiene 

Emerson  &  Betts:  Hygiene  and  Health,  Book  I. 
Emerson  &  Betts:  Physiology  and  Hygiene. 
Haviland :  The  Most  Wonderful  House  in  the  World. 
O'Shea  &  Kellogg:  Health  Habits. 

Health  Habits;  Making  the  Most  of  Life;  The  Body 

in  Health;  Health  and  Cleanliness. 
Winslow:  Health  Living,  Book  I. 

Suggested  Books  for  each  Teacher  for  Fourth,  Fifth  and 
Sixth  Grades: 

Gillett :  Food  Primer  for  the  Home  Bureau  of  Food  Supply. 

5.  Time  and  Seasons 
Elson:  Reader,  Book  V. 

Boudillon:  The  Night  Has  a  Thousand  Eyes,  page  56. 

Bryant:  Corn  Song,  page  308. 

Bryant:  Gladness  of  Nature,  page  300. 

Bryant:  The  Huskers,  page  303. 

Carey :  November,  page  53. 

Carlyle:  Today,  page  55. 

Jackson:  October's  Bright  Blue  Weathers,  page  59. 
Jackson:  September,  page  49. 

6.  Collateral  Readings 

a.  Popular  Fiction 

Alcott:  Little  Women. 

Burnett:  Little  Lord  Fauntleroy. 

Burnett:  The  Secret  Garden. 

Stockton:  The  Casting  Away  of  Mrs.  Leeks  and 
Mrs.  Aleshine. 

Note:  See  No.  12  under  ''Some  Contributory  Activities," 
page  9. 

b.  Appreciation 

Magee:  Intermediate  Reader,  Fifth  Year,  Part  II. 
Lowell:  Sea  Shell,  page  49. 
Tennyson:  Excalibur,  page  287. 
Van  Dyke :  God  of  the  Open  Air,  page  395. 
Whittier:  Snowbound,  page  111. 
Lamprey :  Pedro  and  His  Admiral,  page  314. 
Taylor:  The  Little  Post  Boy,  page  36. 
Twain:  The  Pony  Express,  page  397. 
Twain:  Tom's  Meeting  with  the  Prince,  p.  245. 


,    ^ ,  High  Fifth  Grade 

1.  Literature 

Everyday  Classics,  Book  V. 

Campbell:  Hohenlinden,  page  119. 

Goethe:  The  Erl  King,  page  346. 
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Hemans:  Landing  of  the  Pilgrims,  page  199. 

Longfellow:  Paul  Revere's  Ride,  page  20L 

Montgomery:  Arnold  Winkelreid,  page  103. 

Tennvson:  Charge  of  the  Light  Brigade,  page  122. 

Woodworth:  The  Old  Oaken  Bucket,  page  196. 

Aldrich:  The  Theater  in  Our  Barn,  page  208. 

Daudet:  The  Last  Lesson,  page  26. 

Dickens:  Squeer's  School,  page  19. 

Eliot:  Tom  and  Maggie,  page  251. 

Kingsley:  Jason  and  the  Golden  Fleece,  page  301. 

Lang:  Joan  of  Arc.  page  157. 

Ruskin:  King  of  the  Golden  River,  page  319. 

2.  Geography 
Fairbanks :  California. 

Spaulding  &  Brvce:  Reader.  Book  V. 

Field:  The  Desert,  page  258. 
Magee:  Intermediate  Reader,  Fifth  Year,  Part  II. 

London:  Buck's  First  Night  in  Eskimo  Land,  page  100. 

Nesbit:  The  Mississippi,  page  337. 

Taft:  The  Islands  of  Bermuda,  page  51. 

Turner:  Flying  Over  Russia  on  a  Cold  Night,  page  410. 

3.  History  and  Civics 

Young  &  Field:  Reader.  Book  V. 

Cooke:  George  Washington,  page  232. 

Hemans:  The  Pilgrim  Fathers,  page  227. 

Holland:  Abraham  Lincoln,  page  261. 

Lawler:  Columbus,  the  Italian  Sailor,  page  167. 
Barnes:  Reader.  Book  V. 

Grover:  The  Story  of  Electricity,  page  225. 

Grover:  The  Story  of  Electric  Light,  page  259. 

Grover:  The  Story  of  Franklin,  page  229. 

Grover:  The  Story  of  the  Telegraph,  page  234. 

Grover:  The  Story  of  the  Telephone,  page  246. 

Grover:  The  Story  of  Wireless,  page  283. 

4.  Hygiene 

See  Low  Fifth  Grade. 

5.  Time  and  Seasons 
Edson-Laing:  Reader,  Book  V. 

Choate:  Chick-a-dee.  page  166. 
Jones  &  Woodward:  Weather  Love,  page  307. 
Keats:  The  Grasshopper  and  the  Cricket,  page  165. 
Lowell:  The  First  Snowfall,  page  128. 
Magee:  Intermediate  Reader.  Fifth  Year.  Part  II. 
Allen:  Winter  Boarders,  page  76. 
Coleridge:  Summer  Rain,  page  388. 
Priest :  Winter  Dinners,  page  73. 
Sherman:  Wizard  Frost,  page  81. 
Stevenson:  Summer  Sun,  page  229. 
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6.  Collateral  Readings 

a.  Popular  Fiction 
Alcott:  Little  Women. 
Burnett:  Little  Lord  Fauntleroy. 
Burnett:  The  Secret  Garden. 

Stockton:  The  Casting  Away  of  Mrs.  Leeks  and  Mrs. 
Aleshine. 

Note:  See  No.  12  under  ''Some  Contributory  Activities," 
page  9. 

b.  Appreciation 

Bolenius:  Reader,  Book  V. 

Brown:  The  Flower  Phone,  page  48. 

Burnstead:  The  Quest,  page  24. 

Bryant:  The  Yellow  Violet,  page  297. 

Cawein:  Morning  Glories,  page  46. 

Bible:  Story  of  David,  page  188. 

Hubbard:  Empty  Stocking,  page  26. 
Magee:  Intermediate  Reader,  Fifth  Year,  Part  IL 

Book:  The  First  Fifty  Cents,  page  127. 

Twain:  The  Pony  Express,  page  397. 
Edson-Laing:  Reader,  Book  V. 

Lowell:  Aladdin,  page  194. 

Malone:  Opportunity,  page  356. 

Scott:  Love  of  Country,  page  337. 

Sill:  Opportunity,  page  1. 

Bacon:  A  Fair  Exchange,  page  205. 

Dickens:  A  Storm  and  a  Shipwreck,  page  101. 

Lagerlof :  The  City  at  the  Bottom  of  the  Sea,  page  2. 

Suggested  Music 

France:  California  Wild  Flower  Songs. 
France:  California  Bird  Notes. 
Roma:  California,  Land  of  Beauty. 

FIFTH  GRADE  SUGGESTION 

(Reading  correlated  with  Geography 
adapted  from  the  new  State  Course.) 

A  Type  Lesson  Which  May  Be  Used 
Subject:  Orange-growing  in  California. 
Time:  40  minutes. 
I.  Teacher's  Aim: 

To  develop  the  power  to  read  silently  and  accurately. 
II.  Pupil's  Aim: 

To  read  the  story  "The  Orange  Groves  of  Southern  Cali- 
fornia," and  to  find  out  the  detail  of  planting  and 
harvesting. 
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III.  Materials: 

(a)  A  watch  for  timing  group-reading. 

(b)  Blackboard  space  for  difficult  words. 

(c)  Note  book  for  checking  up  individual  habits  of  study 
in  pupils. 

(d)  "How  We  Are  Fed,"  Chamberlain,  page  165. 

IV.  Procedure: 

(a)  Introduction — The  Health  value  of  oranges  discussed 
by  the  group. 

(b)  Preparation — A  five  minute  drill  on  new  words; 
these  words  to  be  written  on  the  board  and  discussed 
by  the  pupils. 

(c)  The  Reading — Allow  the  pupils  15  minutes  to  read 
the  story  silently. 

(d)  The  Test — Have  pupils  give  the  gist  of  material  read 
orally  or  by  written  outlines  or  by  answering  such 
questions  as  the  following: 

Where  is  the  best  orange-growing  section  of  Cali- 
fornia ? 

How  are  the  groves  set  out? 
How  are  the  groves  irrigated? 
In  how  many  years  do  the  trees  begin  to  bear? 
How  do  the  farmers  destroy  the  scale? 
How  do  the  farmers  protect  the  orchard  in  case  of 
frost  ? 

How  is  the  fruit  gathered? 

How  are  the  oranges  sent  from  grove  to  packing- 
house? 

How  are  dirt  and  scale  removed? 
How  are  oranges  graded  ? 
What  are  "culls"  ? 

In  what  other  state  is  orange-growing  a  big  in- 
dustry ? 

To  what  big  commercial  centers  are  the  oranges 
sent? 

V.  Assignment 

Have  each  child  obtain  stories  of  the  orange  industry 
from  outside  reading,  and  relative  material  from  any 
available  source.  (This  material  should  be  discussed  as 
an  introduction  to  the  geography  lesson  on  the  following 
day.) 

GRADE  ATTAINMENTS 

Upon  finishing  the  work  of  the  Fifth  Grade,  average  chil- 
dren should  be  able: 

1.  To  read  suitable  material  intelligently. 

2.  To  enjoy  books. 
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3.  To  read  aloud  fluently  and  distinctly. 

4.  To  read  a  poem  appreciatively. 

5.  To  dramatize  a  simple  selection. 

6.  To  master  the  mechanics  of  reading. 

7.  To  make  practical  use  of  an  enlarged  and  enriched  vocabu- 
lary, both  in  language  and  in  further  reading. 

8.  To  appreciate  to  some  degree — community,  home,  school 
and  class  libraries. 

9.  To  recognize  long  and  short  sounds  of  vowels. 

10.  To  find  any  necessary  aid  in  reference  books  and  in  the 
dictionary. 

SUPPLEMENTARY  BOOKS— GRADE  V 

Alcott:  Little  Women. 
Austin:  The  Trail  Book. 

Bachman:  Great  Inventors  and  Their  Inventions. 

Blaisdell:  Short  Stories  of  American  History. 

Bradish:  Old  Norse  Stories  (Eclectic  Reader). 

Brown:  In  the  Days  of  the  Giants. 

Browne:  Granny's  Wonderful  Chair. 

Burgess :  Animal  Book  for  Children. 

Burgess:  Bird  Book  for  Children. 

Burgess:  Wild  Flower  Book  for  Children. 

Burton:  Four  American  Patriots. 

Burt  &  Chapin :  Stories  and  Poems  from  KipHng. 

Carroll:  Alice  Through  the  Looking  Glass. 

Carter:  Stories  of  Brave  Dogs. 

Corney  &  Dorland:  Great  Deeds  of  Great  Men. 

Dodge:  Hans  Brinker. 

Eliot:  Maggie  Tulliver  and  the  Gypsies. 

Everett  &  Reed:  When  Thev  Were  Boys. 

Fletcher:  Old  Settler  Stories. 

Harris:  Uncle  Remus  Stories. 

Hyde:  Favorite  Greek  Myths. 

Jacobs:  Celtic  Fairy  Tales. 

Jacobs:  English  Fairy  Tales. 

Kaler:  Toby  Tyler  (Ten  Weeks  in  a  Circus). 

Kipling:  Captains  Courageous. 

Kipling:  Jungle  Book. 

Kipling:  Just  So  Stories. 

Lang:  Stories  of  Joan  of  Arc. 

Maeterlinck:  The  Children's  Bluebird. 

Marshall:  Stories  of  William  Tell. 

Mowry:  American  Heroes  and  Heroism. 

Nida:  Letters  of  Polly,  the  Pioneer. 

Noel:  Buzz,  the  Life  of  a  Honey  Bee. 

Olcott:  Red  Indian  Fairy  Book. 

Ouida :  Dog  of  Flanders. 
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)uida:  The  Nuremburg  Stove. 

'erry:  Four  American  Inventors. 

^yle:  Merry  Adventures  of  Robin  Hood. 

lichards:  Captain  January. 

loulet:  Japanese  Folk  and  Fairy  Tales. 

jchwatka:  Children  of  the  Cold. 

>ewell :  Black  Beauty. 

Jkinner:  Tales  and  Plays  of  Robin  Hood. 

Jpyri:  Heidi. 

Jpyri:  Moni,  the  Goat  Boy. 

)tone  &  Fickert:  Famous  Days  in  the  Century  of  Inventions, 
/'incent:  Peter's  Adventures  in  Bird  Land. 
Varren:  King  Arthur  and  His  Knights. 
Vilson  &  Driggs:  The  White  Indian  Boy. 

Part  Four 
SIXTH  GRADE 

Lims  for  Sixth  Grade 

a.  To  develop  power  to  read  well  silently. 

b.  To  develop  power  to  answer  simply  stated  questions. 

c.  To  develop  power  to  recognize  sentence  thought  and 
express  it. 

d.  To  develop  power  to  give  pleasure  to  others  through 
oral  reading. 

e.  To  enrich  and  enlarge  the  vocabulary. 

f.  To  develop  power  to  handle  books  with  care  and  to  use 
them  intelligently. 

g.  To  develop  power  to  appreciate  organization  and  se- 
quence in  tables  of  contents  and  indexes. 

h.  To  develop  appreciation  for  reading  suitable  to  the 
grade. 

i.  To  build  efficient  habits  in  use  ^of  dictionary, 
j.  To  stimulate  library  interest  and  habits. 

GRADE  REQUIREMENTS 
I.  Minimum  Requirement  (For  Retarded  Children) 

Low  Sixth  Grade 
Material  covered  by  first  half  of  State  Reader. 
*Two  Supplementary  Readers. 
*Two  Library  Books. 

High  Sixth  Grade 
Material  covered  by  second  half  of  State  Reader. 
*Two  Supplementary  Readers. 
*Two  Library  Books. 
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11.  Average  Requirement 

Low  Sixth  Grade 

Material  covered  by  first  half  of  State  Reader. 
*Five  Supplementary  Readers. 
*Five  Library  Books. 

High  Sixth  Grade 

Material  covered  by  second  half  of  State  Reader. 
*Five  Supplementary  Readers. 
*Five  Library  Books. 

in.  Requirement  for  Acceleration 

Many  children  should  do  much  more  than  the  average 
requirement.  Acceleration  to  another  grade  should  not  be 
made  merely  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  children  busy 
without  careful  investigation,  but  an  enriched  course 
should  be  provided  by  the  teacher  so  that  each  child  will 
be  required  to  work  according  to  his  ability. 
Many  books  of  various  kinds  in  addition  to  those  for  aver- 
age children  should  be  secured  and  used  for  the  "rapid 
moving"  children  in  order  to  meet  the  requirement  for 
acceleration  within  the  grade. 

SUGGESTED  TEXTS  FOR  SIXTH  GRADE 

Baker  &  Carpenter:  Language  Reader,  Book  VI. 
Baker  &  Thorndike:  Everyday  Classics,  Book  VI. 
Bolenius:  Bolenius  Reader,  Book  VI. 
Dyer  &  Brady :  Merrill  Sixth  Reader. 
Edson-Laing:  Edson-Laing  Reader,  Book  VI. 
Elson:  Elson  Reader,  Book  VI. 

Ettinger,  Shimer,  O'Regan:  Progressive  Road  to  Silent  Read- 
ing, Book  VI. 

Fassett:  Beacon  Sixth  Reader. 

Free  &  Treadwell:  Reading-Literature,  Book  VI. 

Fryer:  Young  American  Reader  (Community  Interest). 

Hartwell:  Story  Hour  Readings,  Sixth  Year. 

Harvey  &  Hix:  Horace  Mann  Reader,  Book  VI. 

Horn,  Shurter,  Baugh :  'New  American  Reader. 

Kendall:  Kendall  Reader,  Book  VI. 

Lewis  &  Rowland:  Silent  Reader,  Book  VI. 

Magee:  Intermediate  Reader,  Part  III,  Sixth  Year. 

Miller  &  Hughes:  Midway  Reader,  Book  VI. 

Spaulding  &  Bryce:  Aldine  Reader,  Book  VI. 

Stevenson:  Children's  Classics  in  Dramatic  Form,  Book  V. 

Wheeler:  Graded  Literary  Reader,  Book  VI. 

Young  &  Field:  Literary  Reader,  Book  VI. 

The  department  will  give  information  from  time  to  time 

as  to  the  texts  and  supplementary  books  available.   As  many 

*The  Equivalent  of  the  material  in  a  regular  "reading  text"  should  be  completed  to 
meet  the  requirement  intended  for  this  book.  Care  should  be  taken  to  see  that  this  is 
accomplished.  Grade  aims  and  attainments  should  be  considered  carefully  in  this  connection. 
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as  possible  of  these  should  be  used  to  meet  the  needs  of  the 
children  and  the  prescribed  requirements. 

Definite  references  have  been  made  to  many  books,  know- 
ing that  while  copies  of  all  will  not  be  available,  several  will 
be  furnished  for  each  grade.  The  topics  and  pages  suggested 
are  to  serve  simply  as  type-guides  to  any  book. 

Under  Literature,  Geography,  History  and  Civics,  Hygiene, 
Time  and  Seasons  and  Collateral  Reading,  definite  books  are 
listed  so  that  the  course  may  be  correlated  with  the  various 
school  subjects  and  also  be  enriched.  In  using  these  refer- 
ences, the  supplementary  books  listed  at  the  end  of  each  grade 
and  the  library  books  which  should  bo  secured,  both  attain- 
ments and  requirements  for  the  grade  should  be  kept  in  mind. 
In  addition  this  material  aflfords  an  opportunity  to  provide  for 
children  of  various  abilities. 

Low  Sixth  Grade 

1.  Literature 

Wheeler's  Reader,  Book  VL 

Lincoln:  The  Little  Feller's  Stocking,  page  118. 

Riley:  Out  to  Old  Aunt  Mary's,  page  45. 
Riverside  Reader,  Book  VL 

Chenev:  A  Picture  of  Lincoln,  page  99. 

Sill:  The  Bellows  Boy,  page  61. 
Magee:  Reader,  Book  VL 

James  Whitcomb  Riley,  page  107. 

Kingsley:  Theseus,  page  202. 
Riverside  Reader.  Book  VI. 

Bjornsen:  The  School  Master,  page  100. 

Warren:  Stories  of  King  Arthur,  page  117. 

2.  Geography 

State  Text. 

Allen:    Geographical   and    Industrial   Studies:  New 
Europe. 

Bealhy:  Peeps  at  Many  Lands. 
Coe :  Modern  Europe. 

Fairbanks:   Ti'opical   Outline   of  the  Geography  of 
Europe. 

George:  Little  Journeys  to  Other  Lands. 
King:  The  Land  We  Live  In. 
McFee:  Boys  and  Girls  of  Many  Lands. 
Mulets:  Sunshine  Lands  of  Europe. 
Tappan:  Travelers  and  Traveling. 
Lewis  &  Rowland:  Silent  Reader,  Book  VI. 
Agriculture,  page  210. 
The  Eskimo,  page  1. 

3.  History  and  Civics 

Andrews:  Ten  Boys. 
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Baldwin:  Old  Greek  Stories. 

Best:  Merry  England. 

Bonner:  A  Child's  History  of  Spain. 

Church:  Pictures  from  Roman  Life. 

Dickson:  Camp  and  Trail  in  Early  American  History. 

Button :  Little  Stories  of  England. 

Button:  Little  Stories  of  France. 

Hall:  Our  Ancestors  in  Europe. 

Hall:  Viking  Tales. 

Hardine:  Old  World  Background  to  American  History. 

Hart:  Colonial  Children. 

Johnson:  The  World's  Biscoverers. 

Lang:  The  Story  of  Robert  Bruce. 

Lansing:  Page,  Esquire  and  Knight. 

Pitman:  Stories  of  Old  France. 

Smith  Burnham:  Our  Beginnings  in  Europe  and  America. 
Southworth:  Builders  of  Our  Country. 
Tapson :  European  Hero  Stories. 
West:  Western  Europe. 

4.  Hygiene 

Expand  the  work  which  has  been  done  in  the  Fourth  and 
Fifth  Grades  and  correlate  it  with  the  material  from  the 
Hygiene  text. 

Van  Buskirk:  Science  of  Everyday  Life. 

5.  Time  and  Seasons 

Magee:  Intermediate  Reader,  Sixth  Year,  Part  111. 
Browning:  Pippa's  Song,  page  168. 
Bryant:  March,  page  77. 
Ingelow:  The  Skylark's  Spurs,  page  158. 
Shakespeare:  Baffodils,  page  169. 
Shakespeare:  Winter  Song,  page  111. 
Sherman:  The  Four  Winds,  page  74. 
Whittier:  Autumn,  page  110. 

6.  Collateral  Readings 

a.  Popular  Fiction. 

Kipling:  Captains  Courageous; 
Stevenson:  Treasure  Island. 
Twain:  The  Prince  and  the  Pauper. 
Note:  See  No.  12  under  ''Some  Contributory  Activities," 
page  9. 

b.  Appreciation. 
Riverside  Reader,  Book  VI. 

Keats:  On  the  Grasshopper  and  the  Cricket,  page  80. 
Longfellow:  Paul  Revere's  Ride,  page  250. 
Aldrich:  The  Cruise  of  the  Bolphin,  page  148. 
Mills:  Midget,  the  Return  Horse,  page  81. 
Wheeler :  Literary  Reader,  Book  VI. 

Longfellow:  The  Rainy  Bay,  page  250. 
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Scott:  Marmon  and  Douglas,  page  336. 
.  Harris :  Dilly  Bal,  page  62. 
Hugo:  Cosette,  page  253. 

^ ,  High  Sixth  Grade 

Literature 

Riverside  Reader,  Book  VI. 

Browning:  Incident  of  the  French  Camp,  page  50. 

Longfellow:  Bell  of  Atri,  page  90. 
Everyday  Classics,  Book  VI. 

Alexander:  Burial  of  Moses,  page  118. 

Byron:  Destruction  of  Sennacherib,  page  127. 

Emerson:  Concord  Hymn,  page  262. 

Holmes:  The  Deacon's  Masterpiece,  page  324. 
Riverside  Reader,  Book  VI. 

Dickens:  Christmas  at  Bob  Cratchet's,  page  203. 

Harte:  Baby  Sylvester,  page  2. 

Peabody:  The  Story  of  the  Trojan  War,  page  33. 
Everyday  Classics,  Book  VI. 

Bible:  Belshazzar's  Feast,  page  112. 

Malory:  The  Passing  of  Arthur,  page  225. 

Geography 

Allen:  Geographical  and  Industrial  Studies  of  Europe. 
Bealhy:  Peeps  at  Many  Lands. 
Coe:  Modern  Europe. 

Fairbanks:    Topical   Outline   of   the   Geography  of 
Europe. 

George:  Little  Journeys  to  Other  Lands. 
King:  The  Land  We  Live  In. 
McFee:  Boys  and  Girls  of  Many  Lands. 
Mulets:  Sunshine  Lands  of  Europe. 
Tappan:  Travelers  and  Traveling. 

History  and  Civics 

Andrews:  Ten  Boys. 

Baldwin:  Old  Greek  Stories. 

Best:  Merry  England. 

Bonner:  A  Child's  History  of  Spain. 

Church:  Pictures  from  Roman  Life. 

Dickson:  Camp  and  Train  in  Early  American  History. 

Dutton:  Little  Stories  of  France. 

Dutton:  Little  Stories  of  England. 

Hall:  Our  Ancestors  in  Europe. 

Hall:  Viking  Tales. 

Hardine:  Old  World  Background  to  American  History. 

Hart:  Colonial  Children. 

Johnson:  The  World's  Discoverers. 

Lang:  The  Story  of  Robert  Bruce. 

Lansing:  Page,  Esquire  and  Knight. 
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Pitman :  Stories  of  Old  France. 

Smith  Burnham:   Our   Beginnings  in  Europe  and 
America. 

Southworth:  Builders  of  Our  Country. 
Tappan:  Our  European  Ancestors. 
West:  Western  Europe. 
Wheeler:  Graded  Reader,  Book  VI. 
The  Fall  of  the  Alamo,  page  25. 

4.  Hygiene 

See  Low  Sixth  Grade. 

5.  Time  and  Seasons 

Wheeler:  Literary  Reader,  Book  VL 
Aldrich:  Before  the  Rain,  page  247. 
Irvine:  Indian  Summer,  page  73. 
Longfellow:  The  Rainy  Day,  page  250. 
Riley:  The  South  Wind  and  the  Sun,  page  304. 
Whittier:  The  Corn  Song,  page  66. 
Whittier:  Snow  Bound,  page  89. 

6.  Collateral  Reading 

a.  Popular  Fiction. 
Jackson:  Ramona. 
London:  Call  of  the  Wild. 
Twain:  Tom  Sawyer. 

Note:  See  No.  12  under  ''Contributory  Activities,"  page  9. 

b.  Appreciation. 
Everyday  Classics,  Book  VI. 

Bryant:  To  a  Waterfowl,  page  311. 
Kipling:  Recessional,  page  279. 
Tennyson :  Sir  Galahad,  page  233. 
Dickens:  Peggotty's  Wedding,  page  362. 
Scott:  The  Knight  and  the  Saracen,  page  237. 

ATTAINMENTS 

''The  ultimate  purpose  in  reading  is  to  get  thought  and 
inspiration,  knowledge  and  entertainment,  help  and  pleasure 
from  the  printed  page."  Teaching  of  Reading — Wheat,  page  4. 

Upon  finishing  the  work  of  Grades  Four,  Five  and  Six,, 
average  children  should  be  able: 

1.  To  read  suitable  material  intelligently. 

2.  To  enjoy  books. 

3.  To  read  aloud  fluently  and  distinctly. 

4.  To  read  a  (studied)  poem  appreciatively. 

5.  To  dramatize  simple  selections. 

6.  To  master  the  mechanics  of  reading. 
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7.  To  make  practical  use  of  an  enlarged  and  enriched  vocabu- 
lary both  in  language  and  in  further  readings. 

8.  To  appreciate  to  some  degree  community,  home,  school 
and  class  libraries. 

9.  To  find  any  necessary  aid  in  reference  books  and  in  the 
dictionary. 

10.  To  outline  a  story. 

11.  To  appreciate  humor,  pathos,  description,  rhythm,  etc. 

12.  To  acquire  habits  of  independent,  careful,  intelligent  silent 
reading. 

SUPPLEMENTARY  BOOKS— GRADE  VI 

Alcott :  An  Old  Fashioned  Girl. 

Alcott:  Eight  Cousins. 

Alcott:  Joe's  Boys. 

Alcott:  Little  Men. 

Alcott:  Little  Women. 

Alcott:  Spinning  Wheel  Stories. 

Baldwin:  American  Book  of  Golden  Deeds. 

Baldwin:  The  Story  of  Roland. 

Barker:  Wagner  Opera  Stories. 

Barrie:  Peter  Pan. 

Burgess :  Animal  Book  for  Children. 

Burgess:  Bird  Book  for  Children. 

Burgess:  Wild  Flower  Book  for  Children. 

Burroughs:  Bird  Stories. 

Burt  &  Chapin:  Stories  and  Poems  from  Kipling. 

Carter:  Stories  of  Brave  Dogs. 

Church:  Story  of  Iliad. 

Church:  Story  of  the  Odyssey. 

Coe:  Heroes  Every  Child  Should  Know. 

Dana:  Two  Years  Before  the  Mast. 

Dickens:  Heroes  of  Progress. 

Dickens:  Little  Nell  (Abridged  from  Old  Curiosity  Shop). 

Elson :  Story  of  the  Old  World. 

Everett  &  Reed:  When  They  Were  Boys. 

Ewing:  Jan  of  the  Wind  Mill. 

Faris:  Makers  of  Our  History. 

Gale:  Achilles  and  Hector. 

Hall:  Men  of  Old  Greece. 

Hancock:  Children  of  History. 

Harding :  Story  of  Greek  Gods. 

Harris:  Uncle  Remus  Stories. 

Hawthorne:  Tanglewood  Tales. 

Hawthorne:  Wonder  Book. 

Hughes:  Tom  Browne's  School  Days. 

Kaler :  Toby  Tyler — Ten  Weeks  in  a  Circus. 

Kipling:  Captains  Courageous. 
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Kipling:  Jungle  Book. 
Kipling:  Second  Jungle  Book. 
Lagerlof:  Wonderful  Adventure  of  Nils. 
Lowe:  Arabian  Nights. 

Lathrop:  Five  Little  Peppers  (Five  Books  in  Series). 

Mabie:  Norse  Stories. 

MacMillan :  Stories  of  the  Old  World. 

Ouida :  Dog  of  Flanders. 

Owen :  Heroes  of  Asgard. 

Page:  Two  Little  Confederates. 

Roosevelt:  Stories  of  the  Great  Sea. 

Roosevelt:  Stories  of  the  Great  West. 

Ruskin:  King  of  the  Golden  River. 

Scudder:  Book  of  Legends. 

Spyri:  Heidi. 

Stevenson :  Treasure  Island. 

Tappan:  Old  World  Hero  Stories. 

Twain :  Adventures  of  Huckleberry  Finn. 

Twain:  The  Prince  and  the  Pauper. 

Twain :  Tom  Sawyer. 

Wiggin:  Rebecca  of  Sunnybrook  Farm. 

Wiggin  &  Smith :  The  Posy  Ring. 
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FOREWORD 


This  Course  of  Study  in  Arithmetic  for  Grades  Four,  Five  and  Six 
is  a  suggestive  plan  of  work  which  will  be  used  by  tlie  teacliers.  Use 
will  reveal  its  strengths  and  weaknesses.  After  using  the  Course  oou- 
struetive  criticisms  from  the  teachers  will  provide  the  means  for  a  revision 
and  extension. 

''No  Course  of  Study  is  any  better  than  the  teacher  who  administers 
it,  or  any  more  vital  than  the  light  she  sheds  upon  it.''  This  quota- 
tion from  tlie  California  State  Department  of  Education  forcefully  states 
tlie  importance  of  the  teacher  in  administering  and  in  making  the  Course 
of  Study  etfective  in  the  development  of  the  children.  Conditions  in 
classes  and  schools  vary  so  greatly  that  any  Course  can  be  but  suggestive. 
The  teachers  must  adapt  the  suggestions  to  the  needs  of  the  immediate 
situation.  There  is  one  principle,  however,  which  is  of  universal  applica- 
tion. Activity  should  he  in  the  hands  of  the  children.  This  has  been  the 
guiding  thought  in  preparing  this  plan  of  work. 

I  cannot  speak  too  highly  of  the  fine  spirit  of  cooperation  and  of  the 
amount  and  excellence  of  the  work  done  by  all  meml)ers  of  tlie  Commit 
tee  under  the  leadership  of  the  General  Chairman,  ^frs.  Teresa  F 
Spencer. 

J.  M.  liAVlNX. 

Superintendent  of  Schools 


STXTTI  GRADE  (^OMMITTEE 
Mrs.  Teresa  F.  Spencer,  Chamnan 

1.  Mrs.  A.  F.  Holden  6.  Mrs.  B.  White 

2.  Miss  Alice  .M.  Wilson  7.  Miss  Harriet  Fislier 

3.  Mrs.  W.  M.  Anderson  S.  Mrs.  A.  Pierson 

4.  Miss  Cecelia  Spain  •  9.  ]\lrs.  Alice  R.  Norton 

5.  Miss  Elizabeth  Bates 


FIFTH  GRADE  COMMITTEE 
Miss  Susie  i'im\'m\,- Chair  man 

1.  i\ris.s  IMyrtle  Oser  5.  Miss  Cora  Noonan 

2.  Miss  MatiUle  F.Nelson  G.  Miss  E.  E.  Ilorgan 

3.  Miss  Louise  0.  Zirkle  7.  Miss  May  E.  Keegan 

4.  Miss  Vera  Williams  8.  Miss  A.  J.  Bain 


FOURTH  GRADE  COMMITTEE 
Miss  Mary  Reene,  Chairman 

1.  Miss  Grace  Gray  5.  Miss  Agnes  Alves 

2.  Miss  Marcella  O'Shaughness}^  6.  Mrs.  K.  Jensen 

3.  lyiiss  M.  H.  Supple  7.  Miss  Ida  Palm 

4.  Miss  Cliarlotte  MeKeon  8.  Mrs.  Helen  N.  Loughery 
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EDUCATIONAL  VIEWPOINT 

The  twentieth  century  has  given  us  a  new  conception  as  to  the  fune-: 
tion  of  the  public  school.  The  work  of  the  school  has  only  begun  when; 
it  lias  drilled  a  few  skills  into  the  child's  nervous  system. 

The  modern  school  seeks  to  create  an  environment  made  up  of  real 
life  situations.  The  period  of  school  attendance  is  not  merely  a  prepara- 
tion for  future  life — it  is  a  section  of  life  lived  under  the  guidance  of 
intelligent  teachers.  The  child  acquires  the  valuable  skills  known  as  the 
three  R's:  and  through  their  use,,  under  skilled  direction,  he  comes  into 
possession  of  habits  of  thought  and  action  destined  to  be  a  part  of  his 
personality  through  life. 

Tliis  larger  conception  of  education  as  a  creator  of  habits  of  action 
and  attitudes  of  thought  is  remaking  the  school.  It  is  chajiging  it  from 
a  formal  institution,  dealing  out  a  few  pellets  of  knowledge  which  it  is 
hoped  may  be  used  in  the  future,  to  one  that  offers  an  opportunity  to 
practice  life.  It  accepts  the  theory  that  sound  character  is  the  outcome 
of  right  conduct  over  a  period  of  years  until  such  conduct  becomes  a 
habit. 

"There  is  no  room  in  the  new  curriculum  for  material  that  does  not 
contribute  positively  and  liberally  to  the  equipment  for  successful  living 
with  one's  fellow  being." — Keeping  Pace  With  the  Advancing  Cur- 
riculum. Research  Bulletin,  X.  E.  A.  j 

"The  child  is  best  prepared  for  life  as  an  adult  by  experiencing  m 
childhood  what  has  meaning  to  him  as  a  child. ' ' — Dewey.  ^ 

"The  purpose  in  elementary  education  sliotild  be  to  help  boys  and 
girls  to  do  better  in  all  those  wholesome  activities  in  which  they  normall}' 
engage. ' ' — ^Merriam. 

"Vitalize  arithmetic.  The  really  live  arithmetic  mti.st  consist  of  the 
real  concrete  activities  of  life." 
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USE  OF  THE  COURSE  OF  STUDY 


"The  course  of  study  is  a  guide  for  teachers  as  to  content  and  pupil 
activities  best  fitted  to  realize  the  general  aims  of  education. ' ' 

The  curriculum  should  be  adapted  to  the  child  as  a  growin,!^  organism. 
It  is  a  series  of  experiences  or  activities  through  which  tlie  child  ac- 
quires knowledge,  habits,  skills  and  attitudes  that  function  in  his  life 
in  the  social  group.  The  activities  listed  in  this  course  are  suggestive 
only  and  may  be  omitted  and  other  purposeful  number  experiences  sub- 
stituted as  the  occasion  arises.  The  teacher  should  lead  the  pupil  to 
the  discovery  of  new  ideas  rather  than  impart  information. 

The  same  methods  and  procedure  will  not  do  for  every  class.  The 
teacher  should  exercise  her  own  originality  and  initiative  and  may  select 
materials  suitable  to  the  varying  abilities  of  different  classes  and  in- 
dividual pupils. 

The  work  and  achievements  outlined  represent  the  median  or  aver- 
age accomplishments. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY  

1.  Bobbitt,  F. — Technique  of  Curriculum  Building. 

2.  Caldwell,  0.  W. — Types  and  Principles  of  Curriculum  Develop- 

ment. 

3.  Monroe,  W.  S. — Sixteenth  Yearbook,  National  Society  for  the 

Study  of  Education. 


BASIS  OF  THIS  COURSE 

This  course  is  based  upon  the  suggestive  objectives  and  processes 
for  emphasis  given  in  the  Fourth  Yearbook  of  the  Department  of  Su- 
perintendence, N.  E.  A.  In  many  cases,  direct  quotations  are  given  from 
the  Fourth  Yearbook  and  from  the  N.  E.  A.,  Research  Bulletin — Keep- 
ing Pace  With  the  Advancing  Curriculum. 


NEED  FOR  NEW  COURSE 

''New  courses  of  study,  not  merely  formal  reviews  of  old  ones,  are 
needed  for  the  following  reasons: 

a.  Changes  in  our  economic,  social  and  industrial  life. 

b.  Advances  in  educational  science  and  psychology. 

c.  Increases  in  school  attendance  and  heterogeneity." 

— N.  E.  A.  Research  Bulletin,  1925. 
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GENERAL  OBJECTIVES 

To  develop — 

1.  Arithmetical  'knowledge  that  fits  the  experiences  of  today  and 

prepares  for  similar  experiences  of  tomorrow. 

2.  Arithmetical  skill  in  the  application  of  this  knowledge. 

3.  Arithmetical  habits  of  clear  and  logical  thinking. 

4.  Arithmetical  ability  to  apply  the  simplest  and  shortest  methods  in 

a  businesslike  manner. 

5.  Arithmetical  informational  training  which  provides  a  tool  for 

quantitative  thinking,  and  enables  children  to  read  and  un- 
derstand the  material  in  newspapers,  books  and  magazines. 


THE  PSYCHOLOGY  OF  ARITKIVIETIC— Thorndike 
GUIDING  PRINCIPLES 

1.  Consider  the  situation  the  pupil  faces. 

2.  Consider  the  response  you  wish  to  get. 

3.  Form  the  bond. 

4.  Form  no  bond  that  will  have  to  be  broken. 

5.  Do  not  form  two  or  three  bonds  where  one  will  do. 

6.  Form  no  bond  except  a  useful  one. 

7.  Favor  only  situations  which  life  itself  will  offer. 
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DRILL 


Drill  should  be  on  socially  useful  processes.  Scientific  surveys  and 
research  studies  have  shown  that  the  manipulative  or  calculating^  skill 
required  by  the  average  citizen  in  daily  life  is  relatively  snuiU  and  not 
a  matter  of  momentary  occurrence  to  even  the  busiest  of  adults.  Small 
numbers  and  very  simple  fractions  are  used  in  real  life. 

"Formal  text  book  work  and  meaningless  drill  bring  poor  results. 
^Eotivation  is  essential  if  the  most  effective  learning  is  to  be  accom- 
plished. Motivation  is  an  integral  part  of  arithmetic  instruction." 

The  enthusiasm  for  drill  caused  the  department  of  Educational  In- 
vestigations and  Measurements  in  Boston  to  issue  a  warning  against 
its  over  use  and  the  subsequent  result  of  over  learning.  The  teacher  is 
told  that  the  use  of  drill  which  results  in  efficiency  considerably  in  ex- 
cess of  the  standard  for  the  grade  will  be  considered  a  waste  of  effort 
and  an  undesirable  use  of  time. 

Work  in  drill  processes  should  not  be  provided  to  such  an  extent 
at  any  given  time  that  interest  in  drill  itself  becomes  wholly  separated 
from  the  uses  which  are  served  by  the  facts  or  processes  learned. 

Based  on  the  findings  of  educational  experts,  the  Fourth  Yearbook, 
Department  of  Superintendence,  N.  E.  A.,  makes  the  following  recom- 
mendations : 


For  thorough  drill  and 
high  speed  and  ac- 
curacy. 


1.  Addition. 

One,  two,  three  place 
examples  w  i  t  h  two, 
three,  four  and  even 
five  addends. 

2.  Subtraction. 

One,  two,  three  and 
four-place  numbers, 
with  major  emphasis 
upon  two  and  three- 
place  numbers. 

3.  Multiplication. 

One  and  two-place 
multipliers.  The  mul- 
tiplicand should  sel- 
dom exceed  three  or 
four  places. 


2. 

For  occasional  drill 
and  without  speed 
requirements. 


Four,  five  and  occa- 
sionally six  -  place 
numbers  w  i  t  h  ad- 
dends running  u  p 
to  eight  or  ten. 

Five  and  six-place 
numbers. 


Three  and  even  four- 
place  multipliers. 


3. 

For  informational  or 
interpretative  atten- 
tion without  any  at- 
tempt at  drill  as 
such. 

No  particular  limit. 


Informational  usage 
for  subtraction  i  s 
relativelv  small. 


No  limit  to  reading 
knowledge  involving 
multiplication. 
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4.  Division. 

One,  two  and  three-  Very  occasional  drill  Informational  a  1 1  e  n  - 
place  divisors.  with  four-place  di-       tion   as   needed  in 

visors.  actual  situations. 

5.  Fractions. 

Halves,  fourths,  Sixteenths,  twenty-  No  limit  on  size  of  f rac- 
fif ths,  sixths,  eighths,  fourths,  or  any  f rac-  t  i  o  n  s  in  inf orma- 
tenths,  and  twelfths.       tion  involved  in  ae-       tional    usage  bul 

tual  situations.  understanding  for 

reading  is  all  that  is 
required. 

6.  United  States  Money  and  Decimals. 

United  States  money  should  be  constantly  used.  Attention  to  a  read- 
ing knowledge  of  decimals  is  suggested. 

7.  Percentage. 

There  should  be  a  broad  reading  knowledge  and  general  understanding 
of  percents  as  they  occur  in  mark-down  sales  and  general  reading.  The 
actual  study  of  business  situations  will  call  for  divisions  of  expenses, 
profits,  loans,  discounts,  etc.,  and  thus  the  opportunity  for  drill  work 
on  simple  percentage  and  interest  is  introduced. 

SPECIFICATIONS  FOR  DRILL  ORGANIZATION  FOR 
MAINTAINING  ACQUIRED  SKILLS 

1.  Systematic  drill  should  come  frequently  and  in  small  amounts. 

2.  Drill  should  have  time  limits. 

3.  Drill  should  have  accuracy  standards. 

4.  For  drill,  self  competition  and  team  or  group  competition  add 

interest. 

5.  There  should  be  more  drill  on  difficult  than  on  easy  combinations. 

6.  Oral  concert  drill  is  of  little  value. 

7.  Examples  in  a  unit  of  drill  should  be  in  the  order  of  difficulty. 

8.  Drills  should  facilitate  diagnosis. 

9.  Projects  in  drill  work  should  grow  out  of  situations  which  show 

the  value  and  need  of  them. 

10.  The  period  of  rigorous  drill  begins  when  the  child  realizes  the  need 

of  efficiency  in  computations. 

11.  After  the  initial  stage  of  practice,  drill  upon  the  fundamental  com- 

binations should  be  given  by  means  of  examples.  (Knowledge 
of  tables  is  no  guarantee  of  ability  to  work  examples.) 

12.  Experience  should  precede  drill. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY — 

Buswell  and  Judd — Investigations  Relating  to  Arithmetic. 
Fourth  Yearbook — Department  of  Superintendence,  N.  E.  A. 
Merriam — Child  Life  and  the  Curriculum. 
Monroe,  W.  S.— Eighteenth  Yearbook  N.  S.  S.  E. 
N.  E.  A. — Research  Bulletin — Keeping  Pace  with  the  Advancing 
Curriculum. 
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BASIC  COMBINATIONS— FUNDAMENTAL  OPERATIONS 
Prepared  by  the  Department  of  Sendee,  San  Francisco  Public  Schools 

Each  of  the  following  lists  is  divided  into  five  or  six  groups,  arranged 
in  order  of  learning-difficulty.  Order  is  based  upon  tests  given  to  7612 
pupils  of  grades  4,  5,  and  6  in  the  San  Francisco  schools,  in  April,  1927. 
The  number  of  test  papers  used  in  determining  learning-difficulty  within 
each  list  is:  Addition— 1860 ;  Subtraction— 2125 ;  Multiplication — 1585; 
Division— 2042. 

(At  the  top  of  each  group  of  combinations  is  an  "index  of  learning- 
difficulty.'''  This  index  shows  the  number  of  errors  per  thousand  attempts. 
Thus,  the  first  group  of  addition  combinations  has  an  index  of  3-9  which 
means  that  from  3  to  9  pupils  in  1000  gave  wrong  answers  to  each  of 
these  combinations.  Combinations  within  groups  are  arranged  in  order 
from  lowest  to  highest  learning-difficulty. 

On  the  original  test  papers,  the  addition  combinations  appeared  thus ; 
5  4  8 

3  8  4 

These  appear  in  the  list  below  as:    3-f5     8-f4  4-f8. 
Note  the  difference  between  8-|-4  and  4+8. 

Similarly  the  multiplication  combinations  originally  arranged  thus : 

6  8 
8  6 

are  given  in  the  list  as  8X6  and  6X8  respectively. 


Addition 

Subtraction 

Multiplication 

Division 

:-3-9] 

r 

5-12] 

L 

1—5 

r 

L 

3-6] 

1  + 

1 

0^ 

0 

0 

X 

0 

4 

2 

0 

0 

6 

5 

1 

X 

5 

25 

5 

5  — 

5 

5 

4 

1 

X 

3 

8 

.  o 

1  — 

6 

9 

1 

1 

X 

8 

10 

_i_  2 

4  — 

1 

9 

3 

9 

X 

2 

15 

5 

I  + 

3 

2 

1 

7 

X 

1 

20 

H-  5 

7  ^ 

7 

6 

4 

5 

X 

1 

9 

~  3 

2  — 

1 

5 

3 

5 

X 

2 

21 

~  7 

1  — 

8 

8 

7 

2 

X 

2 

12 

-i-  4 

4  — 

4 

6 

8 

X 

1 

12 

~  6 

3  — 

1 

5 

2 

1 

X 

7 

14 

—  2 

6  + 

6 

5 

1 

4 

X 

1 

16 

2 

1  4- 

2 

6 

3 

2 

X 

5 

12 

~  3 

5  -|- 

6 

3 

1 

1 

X 

4 

10 

H-  5 

6  -r- 

1 

4 

3 

1 

X 

6 

6 

•  2 

8 

7 

5 

2 

X 

1 

15 

3 

5  -r 

4 

8 

4 

9 

X 

1 

8 

4 

9  -r 

9 

8 

5 

2 

X 

4 

12 

~  2 

6  — 

2 

10 

5 

6 

X 

1 

30 

-f-  5 

9 

7 

3 

2 

X 

9 

0 

~  1 

13 


Addition 

Si] 

Lbtracti 

[10— 

14] 

[13—16] 

2  + 

2 

3 

  2 

1  + 

7 

9 

—  5 

Q  -U 

2 

10 

—  4 

1  + 

5 

10 

—  8 

2  + 

6 

7 

—  4 

1  + 

3 

4 

—  4 

2  + 

8 

8 

—  3 

•5  + 

9 

4 

—  2 

4  + 

6 

10 

—  1 

T  + 

1 

8 

—  6 

9  + 

1 

9 

—  2 

8  + 

2 

7 

—  1 

9  _1_ 

J. 

•i 

9 

—  6 

3  + 

4 

10 

_  9 

3  + 

5 

6 

—  1 

2  + 

7 

12 

—  6 

5  + 

1 

7 

—  2 

3  + 

7 

10 

—  7 

8  + 

1 

9 

—  7 

2  + 

3 

3 

—  3 

[15—19] 

[17_25] 

6  + 

5 

6 

—  2 

7  + 

4 

6 

—  6 

1  + 

9 

5 

—  5 

1  + 

4 

9 

—  4 

3  + 

6 

10 

—  6 

6  + 

3 

1 

—  1 

2  + 

5 

4 

—  1 

4  + 

2 

10 

—  2 

7  + 

2 

9 

—  9 

8  + 

3 

14 

—  7 

5  + 

2 

2 

—  2 

4  + 

8 

9 

—  3 

8  + 

4 

3 

—  0 

3  + 

8 

8 

—  8 

4  + 

3 

8 

—  2 

6  + 

4 

12 

—  9 

5  + 

3 

11 

—  5 

9  + 

5 

7 

—  7 

4  + 

7 

8 

—  1 

4  + 

5 

10 

—  3 

Multiplication 

Division 

[6 

-10] 

[7- 

-9] 

7 

X 

2 

20 

-  4 

3 

X 

1 

0 

-  7 

f) 

X 

7 

0 

—  0 

3 

V 

/\ 

5 

16 

•r-  4 

2 

V 

/\ 

6 

16 

'r-  8 

1 

X 

9 

6 

-  3 

4 

X 

2 

0 

^-  3 

5 

y 

3 

0 

o 

—  0 

4 

V 

/\ 

3 

21 

~  3 

8 

y 

2 

0 

^  4 

1 

X 

2 

27 

-  9 

3 

X 

4 

18 

-  9 

o 
o 

y 

7 

0 

—  Z 

5 

y 

4 

40 

-  5 

3 

y 

6 

45 

-  5 

6 

X 

2 

0 

-  9 

5 

X 

6 

30 

-  6 

7 

X 

5 

6 

—  1 

3 

X 

2 

4 

-  1 

5 

X 

7 

9 

-  .1 

[11 

—35] 

[9 

-11] 

6 

X 

3 

36 

-  9 

8 

X 

5 

35 

-  7 

rr 
0 

X 

8 

35 

r 

—  0 

6 

X 

5 

8 

-  1 

2 

X 

3 

5 

-  1 

4 

X 

6 

18 

-  3 

3' 

X 

8 

24 

-  6 

y 

X 

5 

7 

-  1 

4 

X 

5 

36 

-  6 

2 

X 

8 

3 

-  1 

3 

X 

3 

32 

-  8 

6 

X 

4 

0 

-  6 

8 

X 

3 

81 

-  9 

i 

X 

3 

45 

a 
D 

X 

6 

28 

7 

—  < 

5 

X 

9 

24 

-  4 

4 

X 

8 

24 

-  8 

4 

X 

7 

40 

-  8 

3 

X 

9 

18 

-  2 

7 

X 

4 

18 

-  6 

14 


Addition 

[20—28] 

7  +  3 

8  + 
+ 
+ 
+ 

+ 
+ 
+ 
+ 
+ 

+ 
+ 
+ 
+ 

+ 

+ 
+ 
+ 
+ 
+ 


Subtraction 

[26-32] 


Multiplication 

[36—80] 


Division 
[12—16] 


[29—47] 


+ 
+ 
+ 
+ 
+ 

+ 
+ 
+ 
+ 
+ 

+ 
+ 
+ 
+ 
+ 

+ 
+ 
+ 
+ 
+ 


1  ^ 

a 

A 

1 

14 

11 

  8 

7 

X 

6 

42 

-  (] 

12 

—  8 

8 

X 

4 

32 

-  4 

16 

  8 

4 

X 

9 

4 

-  4 

11 

—  6 

9 

X 

4 

72 

-  8 

  D 

q 

A 

Q 
o 

1 

J. 

-  1 

15 

  8 

8 

X 

9 

72 

-  9 

18 

  9 

6 

X 

8 

24 

-  3 

6 

—  0 

8 

X 

6 

56 

-  7 

12 

  4 

4 

X 

4 

8 

-  8 

1  v> 
1  — 

Q 

—  O 

q 

V 
A 

s 

o 

9 

-  9 

13 

  7 

7 

X 

7 

5 

-  5 

2 

—  0 

9 

X 

6 

7 

—  7 

11 

—  9 

5 

X 

5 

2 

_  2 

11 

  2 

7 

X 

9 

48 

-  G 

9 

A 

—  0 

n 
D 

X 

n 

y 

Q 
O 

Q 

7 

—  0 

9 

X 

7 

63 

1-  7 

5 

—  0 

8 

X 

7 

Z  I 

12 

—  5 

1 

X 

1 

28 

\-  4 

11 

—  7 

9 

X 

9 

42 

^  7 

8 

X 

8 

[33 

—50] 

7 

X 

8 

14 
12 
8 
14 
17 

13 
14 

4 
16 

1 

11 
15 
14 
13 
17 

13 
11 
15 
16 
13 


[125—145] 

[17- 

-22] 

1    X  0 

6  - 

-  6 

n  X  0 

63  - 

-  9 

8X0 

49  - 

-  7 

7    X  0 

36  - 

-  4 

4X0 

56  - 

-  8 

5X0 

48  - 

-  8 

3    X  0 

54  - 

-  6 

6    X  0 

2  - 

-  1 

2X0 

64  - 

-  8 

54  - 

-  9 

[200—235] 

0    X  8 

0    X  9 

0    X  1 

0X4 

0    X  6 

0X7 

0    X  2 

0X5 

0    X  3 

The  most  difficult  combinations  should  receive  the  greatest  number  of 
repetitions.  Every  child  should  not  be  drilled  on  each  combination  in  the 
order  in  which  it  appears  in  the  above  lists  because  the  actual  degree  of 
difficulty  of  a  combination  to  anj^  one  child  is  an  "individual  peculiar- 
ity." Individual  practice  should  supplement  class  drill. 
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PROBLEM  STUDY 


An  example  is  an  indicated  arithmetical  solution.  In  an  example 
the  mode  of  reasoning  is  indicated.  A  problem  is  a  situation  which 
arouses  the  effort  of  an  individual  toward  the  end  of  securing  a  plausible 
explanation  or  solution.  In  problem  solving  the  mode  of  reasoning  must 
be  determined  by  the  individual.  The  purpose  of  problem  solving  is  to 
develop  the  judgment  and  reasoning  processes  of  the  pupil,  increase  his 
deliberative  activity  and  acquaint  him  with  real  life  situations. 

It  is  futile  to  teach  problems  that  are  rarely  used  in  ordinary  busi- 
ness and  social  life.  Problems  involving  practical  business  and  social 
situations  aid  the  child  in  understanding  and  interpreting  the  com- 
munity life  of  which  he  is  a  potential  part. 

Instead  of  leading  the  child  blindly  through  years  of  meaningless 
abstract  problems,  we  have  come  to  follow  the  child's  interests  and  needs 
in  selecting  problems  related  to  the  home,  the  school  and  the  community. 
Text  book  problems  may  be  a  source  of  real  waste  in  teaching  arithmetic. 
Newcomb — Modern  Methods  of  Teaching  Arithmetic, 

1.  Through  problems  the  child  learns  the  application  of  fundamental 
processes. 

2.  Arithmetic  study  and  practice  motivated  by  ''practical  problems" 
produce  results  superior  to  those  in  the  text  books.  Children  should 
be  encouraged  to  bring  in  their  own  problems  from  life  interests. 

3.  The  child  should  have  experiences  which  will  give  him  informative 
concepts  and  a  general  understanding  of  the  situations  in  problems 
he  is  asked  to  solve. 

4.  Reading  problems  should  be  a  "silent  reading"  lesson. 

a.  Technical  terms  and  arithmetical  vocabulary  should  be  explained. 

5.  Problems 

a.  Should  be  real — describing  situations  that  actually  arise  and 
demand  solution. 

b.  Should  deal  with  familiar  but  varied  activities. 

c.  Should  have  conditions  that  are  true. 

d.  Should  have  language  as  simple  as  possible. 

6.  In  solving  problems,  children  should 

a.  Read  the  problem  carefully. 

b.  Recognize  what  is  given. 

c.  Consider  definitely  what  is  required. 

d.  Determine  the  processes  to  be  used  before  beginning  computation. 

e.  Estimate  the  result.   (In  a  general  way.) 

f.  Make  the  computation. 

g.  Consider  the  reasonableness  of  the  answer  and  if  possible  check 
the  result. 

7.  Problems  "without  numbers"  should  be  solved. 

8.  Do  not  use  "if"  problems.  Use  real  ones. 
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PROJECTS 


J.  A.  Stevenson  says  that  a  project  is  a  purposeful  problematic  act 
carried  to  completion  in  a  natural  setting.  Without  a  natural  setting 
there  is  no  project.  The  prominent  feature  of  a  project  is  some  form 
of  positive  and  concrete  achievement. 

Many  problems  having  a  direct  bearing  on  the  success  of  the  project 
may  have  to  be  solved  and  much  manual  work  may  be  done. 

E.  A.  Hotchkiss  says  that  a  project  should  grow  out  of  some  social 
lation  or  individual  experience,  the  solution  of  which  should  result 
genuine  satisfaction  to  those  working  it  out. 

While  the  teacher  should  be  on  the  alert  to  take  advantage  of  every 
opportunity  for  the  launching  of  genuine  projects  and  may  work  out 
a  general  plan  of  what  is  to  be  accomplished,  there  can  he  no  definite 
specific  nde  laid  down  for  starting  a  project  since  a  definitely  pre-ar- 
ranged plan,  if  followed,  would  certainly  work  out  in  a  formal,  me- 
chanical way,  thus  missing  the  spirit  of  the  project. 

Success  or  failure  depends  upon  the  degree  in  which  the  project 
becomes  the  children's  project  and  upon  the  extent  to  which  they  enter 
into  it  whole-heartedly.  A  project  conceived  by  the  teacher  may  be  at- 
tractive from  her  standpoint  hut  will  not  be  a  project  for  the  children 
until  they  enter  into  it  because  of  a  personal  interest  and  a  genuine 
satisfaction  to  be  enjoyed  in  its  solution. 

Desirable  abilities  on  the  part  of  children  are  of  gradual  growth. 
A  child's  attitude  toward  project  work,  his  ability  to  organize  material, 
to  judge  relative  values  of  material,  to  plan  and  execute,  are  all  acquired 
through  practice.  v 

A  teacher  who  insists  on  a  finished,  logical  organization  of  a  piece 
of  work  from  elementary  school  children  is  likely  to  force  a  situation 
in  which  the  spirit  of  the  project  is  thwarted.  In  order  to  realize  a 
perfect  ideal  of  logical  organization  the  teacher  must  of  necessity  di- 
rect minutely  all  the  activities  of  the  children  in  connection  with  the 
organization  of  the  work.  The  results  may  show  better  organization ;  but 
too  often  it  is  the  teacher's  organization  with  the  spontaneity  of  the  chil- 
dren and  the  spirit  of  the  project  totally  lacking.  The  teacher  should 
make  pertinent  suggestions  which  will  aid  the  pupil  in  doing  the  things 
he  is  already  trying  to  do. 

The  formative  period  of  child  development  is  from  eight  to  twelve 
years  of  age.  During  this  period  the  collective  instinct,  the  creative  in- 
stinct, the  desire  for  manipulating  materials  and  the  desire  for  show 
are  rather  prominent  and  project  work  in  the  fourth,  fifth  and  sixth 
grades  should  appeal  strongly  to  these  tendencies. 

The  worth-whileness  of  a  project  depends  upon  the  degree  to  which 
pupils  acquire:  (1)  desirable  knowledge  or  information:  (2")  desirable 
habits  or  skill  in  the  use  of  the  tools  of  learning,  desirable  habits  of  con- 
duct for  democracy  (group  cooperation,  etc.)  ;  (3)  desirable  attitudes  to- 
ward school  and  life  in  general. 
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The  spirit  of  the  children  is  the  all-important  factor  in  any  project. 
Without  this  the  project  falls  flat,  and  the  work  becomes  formal  and 
uninteresting  and  hence,  a  failure.  1 

The  project  method  in  school  activities  has  done  much  toward  cre-1 
ating  in  the  school  situations  like  those  in  real  life.  Project  work  in  thai 
school  is  carried  on  in  much  the  same  way  as  it  is  carried  on  in  real  life! 
The  technique  of  work  is  much  the  same  in  both  cases;  both  call  for] 
much  planning,  judging,  organizing  and  executing.  i 

Projects  may  be  undertaken  wherein  the  main  unit  of  subject  matten 
is  arithmetic,  or  arithmetic  may  be  used  incidentally  in  solving  prob-] 
lems  needed  in  geography,  history,  health  or  other  projects. 

Classes  may  study  city,  district  or  school  projects  in  which  they  are 
interested.  These  will  not  be  the  same  for  all  schools  but  may  include 
such  projects  as  widening  streets,  acquiring  new  schools,  playgrounds, 
car  lines,  tunnels,  etc.  Not  all  the  arithmetic  connected  with  these  large 
projects  should  be  computational;  much  of  it  should  be  informational. 
Opportunity  is  afforded  for  manual  work, 

BIBLIOGRAPHY  

Hotchkiss,  E.  A. — The  Project  Method  in  Classroom  Work. 
Stevenson,  J.  A. — The  Project  Method  of  Teaching. 


ORAL  AND  WRITTEN  LESSONS 

Few  lessons  should  be  entirely  written  or  entirely  oral.  Jessup  and 
Coffman  in  "The  Supervision  of  Arithmetic"  suggest  that  about  one- 
third  of  the  time  in  the  intermediate  grades  be  assigned  to  oral  work. 

Since  much  of  the  work  in  actual  life  is  oral,  it  is  only  through  much 
of  this  type  of  work  that  pupils  can  be  prepared  effectively  for  life 
situations.  To  be  most  effective,  however,  this  work  must  be  thoroughly 
planned  by  the  teacher  and  directed  spontaneously  rather  than  read 
from  a  text  book.  Rapid  thinking  and  concentrated  attention  should  be 
demanded  of  every  pupil  if  the  aims  of  oral  work  are  to  be  realized. 

In  written  work  the  most  important  end  in  view  is  the  securing  of 
a  correct  answer.  So  long  as  the  computation  and  reasoning  applied 
in  securing  the  answer  are  correct,  the  particular  form  of  solution  is 
not  important.  The  practice  of  requiring  each  number  to  be  labeled 
is  unbusinesslike. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY  

Newcomb,  R. — Modern  Methods  of  Teaching  Arithmetic. 
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SPEED  AND  ACCURACY 


Scientific  investigations  indicate  that  there  is  a  correlation  between 
accuracy  and  speed ;  the  slow  pupil  has  not  been  found  to  be  so  accurate 
as  the  fast  pupil. 

Thorndike  concludes  on  the  basis  of  measurements  that  ''the  sort 
of  individual  who  is  rapid  will  tend  to  be  accurate  also." 

Some  pupils  are  rapid  in  their  work  while  others  are  slow.  The  dif- 
ference may  be  due  to  natural  endowment  or  to  acquired  habits.  It  may 
be  due  to  clumsy  menial  hah  its  on  the  part  of  slow  pupils  and  ad- 
vantageous methods  of  dealing  wdth  number  combinations  on  the  part 
of  rapid  pupils.  The  habit  of  pointing  to  numbers  and  the  habit  of 
using  lip  movements  decrease  speed. 

A  second  respect  in  which  the  work  of  pupils  varies  is  in  accuracy. 
Here  somewhat  more  clearly  than  in  the  case  of  speed,  we  are  dealing 
with  a  result  of  training.  Accuracy  is  an  indication  of  proper  psycho- 
logical habits. 

Absolute  accuracy  is  the  standard.  There  should  be  also  the  greatest 
reasonable  speed,  consistent  with  accuracy  and  neatness,  of  which  each 
child  is  capable.  This  does  not  mean  to  exceed  very  materially  the  speed 
I  standards  for  the  grades. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY — 

Buswell  and  Judd — Investigations  Relating  to  Arithmetic. 

INDIVIDUAL  DIFFERENCES  AND  ABILITY  GROUPING 

AVhen  it  is  fully  realized  by  the  teachers  that  the  fastest  pupil  in 
a  grade  may  be  from  two  to  twenty  times  as  fast  as  the  slowest  pupil, 
it  becomes  immediately  evident  that  the  same  methods  of  instruction, 
the  same  requirements,  and  the  same  standards  are  not  equally  appli- 
icable  to  all  pupils. 

The  varying  degrees  of  ability  possessed  by  various  individuals 
makes  it  imperative  that  work  should  be  assigned  or  provided  for,  com- 
mensurate with  ability. 

Too  much  work  assigned  to  the  dull  pupil  will  cause  him  either  to 
overwork  or  become  confused  and  finally  discouraged. 

Too  little  work  assigned  to  the  bright  pupil  will  result  in  his  ac- 
quisition of  habits  of  slow,  careless  work  or  in  failure  to  tap  the  hidden 
possibilities  of  his  power  of  mastery. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY  

Newcomb.  R. — ]\Iodern  Methods  of  Teaching  Arithmetic. 

INDIVIDUAL  NEEDS 

Every  individual  should  have  an  opportunity  to  succeed.  Therefore, 
j  assign  the  work  according  to  the  ability  of  the  individual. 
I      Diagnose  and  correct  individual  mistakes.  The  development  of  the 
abilities  of  a  pupil  to  do  different  types  of  examples  is  frequently  not 
uniform.  To  meet  the  situation  diagnosis  and  corrective  instruction  are 
required.    (W.  S.  Monroe.) 
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Arithmetical  abilities  are  specific,  and  explicit  training  must  be  pro- 
vided for  each  one  (as  in  long  division). 

Provide  remedial  work  for  the  individual,  not  on  addition,  subtrac- 
tion, etc.,  in  general,  but  on  the  specific  phase  of  the  process  in  which 
he  fails;  e.  g.  in  multiplication  the  difficulty  may  not  be  on  multiplica- 
tion combinations  but  on  carrying. 

f 

It  is  only  within  the  past  few  years  that  educators  have  fully  realized" 
the  great  value  of  the  graph  as  an  effective  factor  in  learning.  Emphasis 
upon  the  study  of  this  important  topic  in  arithmetic  will  render  school 
training  of  considerably  more  worth  in  the  practical  affairs  of  life. 

Graphs,  which  are  the  portrayal  of  numerical  relationships  by  line, 
bar  or  picture,  are  used  in  all  present  day  journals,  magazines  and  news- 
papers, both  as  advertising  mediums  and  as  illustrative  material. 

Monroe  says:  ''Children's  knowledge  of  their  previous  performances 
combined  with  the  desire  to  surpass  their  records  is  the  greatest  factor 
contributing  to  improvement."  Simple  or  line  graphs  present  this 
knowledge. 

The  use  of  graphs  should  be  introduced  at  the  earliest  possible  time. 
The  subject  may  be  developed  by  means  of  pictures  cut  from  magazines 
or  newspapers  and  by  the  use  of  simple  lines. 

A  large  number  and  variety  of  graphs  should  be  brought  into  the 
class  for  study  so  that  pupils  may  become  skilled  in  their  use  and 
meaning. 

METHODS  OF  CHECKING 

It  is  very  essential  that  pupils  be  taught  some  method  of  checking  j 
and  that  they  be  required  to  employ  at  least  one  method  of  checking  in  ( 
each  example  solved. 

"Casting  out  of  nines"  may  be  used  in  addition,  subtraction,  multi- 
plication and  division.  The  simplest  way  to  cast  out  nines  is  this :  Add 
the  digits  in  the  number;  if  the  sum  is  a  two-place  number,  add  again 
and  continue  the  process  until  a  one-digit  number  is  secured.  This 
number  will  be  the  excess  of  nines  unless  it  is  nine  itself,  in  which  case 
it  is  discarded  and  the  excess  considered  as  zero.  Adding  the  digits 
horizontally, 

2-|-3-f2+9=16       l+6zz=7  Excess  7  (9  in  7=0  and  7  over) 
2-1-6-1-5+5+0=18  1-1-8=9  Discard  9— Excess  0. 

Addition. 

1.  Addition  may  be  checked  by  adding  in  the  reverse  order. 
Thorndike,  Bk.  1,  page  128. 

2.  Each  column  may  be  added  separately  and  the  results  added. 

3.  The  excess  of  nines  in  the  sum  is  equal  to  the  excess  in  the  sum 
of  the  excesses  of  the  addends. 
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628  Add  columns  in  reverse  order. 

143 

769 

827 


2367 


II. 


628 

143  27  (1st  column) 

769  14  (2nd  column) 

827  22  (3rd  column) 


III. 


2367  2367 


Adding  horizontally    628  =  16  =  7 
143=  8-=  8 


<  < 


769  =  22=  4 
827  =  17=  8 


2367  27  =  91 

2367  =  18=  9J 

Subtraction. 

1.  The  best  check  of  the  work  in  subtraction  is  the  addition  of  the  re- 
mainder to  the  subtrahend.  The  sum  of  the  two  numbers  should  give  the 
minuend.  Pupils  should  be  taught  to  make  this  kind  of  check  in  connec- 
tion with  the  solution  of  each  example  before  considering  the  example 
complete.  Thorndike,  Book  1,  pages  45,  48,  128. 

2.  The  remainder  may  be  subtracted  from  the  minuend  to  give  the 
subtrahend. 

3.  Results  in  subtraction  may  also  be  checked  by  "casting  out  nines.'* 
This  rule  would  apply:  The  excess  in  the  sum  of  the  excesses  in  the  re- 
mainder and  the  subtrahend  equals  the  excess  in  the  minuend. 

Checks 

2893  1.—        875  2.—  2893 

-875  +2018  -2018 


2018  2893  875 

Adding  horizontally. 


2893 

_  22 

=  4 

-875 

=  20 

—  2 

2893 

=  11 

=  2 

(2+2=4) 
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Multiplication. 

In  very  simple  examples  use  methods  on  pages  67  and  71  of  Thorn- 
dike,  Book  1, 

One  method  of  checking  is  through  the  interchange  of  multiplier  and 
multiplicand.   Thorndike,  Book  1,  page  149. 

In  ''casting  out  nines"  the  rule  is:  The  excess  of  nines  in  the  product 
of  the  excesses  of  nines  in  the  multiplicand  and  multiplier  equals  the 
excess  of  nines  in  the  product  of  the  example. 

Adding  horizontally,        4623  =z  15  =  6 

426  =  12  X3 


27738  18  =  9  (1  +  8) 

9246 
18492 

1969398  ^  45  =:  9 

Division. 

Prove  division  by  multiplying.  The  quotient  times  the  devisor  plus 
the  remainder  equals  the  dividend.  Thorndike,  Book  1,  pages  84,  176,  177. 

In  ' '  casting  out  nines ' '  the  rule  is :  "  The  excess  of  nines  in  the  divi- 
dend is  equal  to  the  excess  of  nines  in  the  product  of  the  excess  of  nines 
in  the  divisor  and  quotient  plus  the  excess  of  nines  in  the  remainder. ' ' 


Adding  horizontally. 


193/68974 

193  =  13  =.  4  4  (divisor) 

357  =  15  =  6       X6  (quotient) 
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73  =  10  =r  1       +1  (remainder) 
25  —  7 

68974       34  =  7  (dividend) 

The  rules  are  for  the  teacher,  not  to  be  memorized  by  the  children.  The 
expression  ' '  excess  of  nines ' '  need  not  be  used.  Simply  shoiv  the  children 
how  to  add  horizontally  until  they  have  one  number. 

BiIBLIOGRAPHY  

Newcomb,  R. — Modern  Methods  of  Teaching  Arithmetic. 
San  Francisco  Course  of  Study — 1917. 


STANDARDIZED  TESTS 

In  his  Introduction  to  "Educational  Tests  and  Measurements"  Pro- 
fessor Cubberley  says  of  standardized  tests : 

' '  This  new  movement  is  as  yet  almost  in  its  infancy  but  so  important 
is  it  in  terms  of  the  future  of  school  administration,  that  it  already  bids 
fair  to  change  in  course  of  time,  the  whole  character  of  this  professional 
service. ' ' 
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This  problem  of  measuring  arithmetical  abilities  has  long  been  recog- 
nized as  of  deepest  importance.  The  fundamental  reason  for  its  use  is  to 
secure  "such  information  as  will  make  instruction  more  effective." 

The  Department  of  Service,  with  the  approval  of  the  Superintendent, 
will  continue  to  give  diagnostic  and  achievement  tests. 

CHIEF  HELPS  FROM  STANDARDIZED  TESTS 

Research  shows  that  standardized  tests  are  helpful  in  the  following 
ways : 

.1.  They  supply  both  teachers  and  pupils  with  objective  standards  by 
which  they  can  estimate  their  rate  of  progress.  This  outcome  of  the  pro- 
cess encourages  pupils  to  do  better  work. 

2.  By  emphasizing  tool  material,  according  to  H.  B.  Wilson,  they 
have  led  to  elimination  of  traditional  and  useless  content. 

3.  Properly  used  they  result  in  motivating  drill  either  on  a  class  or 
individual  basis.  They  show  whether  or  not  further  drill  is  necessary. 

4.  They  make  it  possible  to  write  drill  specifications  that  are  definite. 

5.  They  have  given  emphasis  to  the  fact  of  individual  differences. 

6.  Tests  have  made  it  feasible  to  develop  definite  norms  of  accom- 
plishment which  are  adapted  to  different  levels  of  intelligence. 

7.  By  this  means,  difficulties  of  individual  pupils  can  be  diagnosed. 

8.  Teachers  by  their  aid  are  able  to  discover  the  needs  of  classes  and 
individuals. 

N.  E.  A.  Research  Bulletin — Keeping  Pace  With  the  Advancing 
Curriculum. 

STANDARDS  OF  ACHIEVEMENT 

The  standards  of  achievement  in  this  course  are  those  given  by  New- 
Ion  and  Threlkeld  in  the  Course  of  Study  Monograph  in  Arithmetic  of 
the  public  schools  of  Denver,  Colorado,  for  1924.  Slight  changes  have 
been  made  in  the  standards  for  the  Low  Fourth  grade. 

An  allotment  of  five  minutes  for  each  group  of  examples  is  given.  It 
should  be  understood,  however,  that  the  standards  given  represent  an 
average.  They  should  be  a  guide  to  the  teacher.  ^lany  children  will 
surpass  these  standards  and  others  will  not  be  able  to  achieve  them. 

Formal  drill  should  not  be  given  to  bring  every  child  up  to  the  stand- 
ard. Each  child  should  be  encouraged  to  do  the  best  of  which  he  is  cap- 
able and  should  compete  with  himself,  working  to  improve  his  own  record. 

The  time  element  may  be  used  by  the  teacher  in  asking,  ''How  many 
can  you  do  in  five  minutes?"  The  teacher,  considering  the  ability  of  the 
individual  pupil,  may  use  the  results  to  determine  whether  further  stress 
on  speed  is  desirable. 
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UNIFORMITY  OF  PROCEDURE 

Uniformity  in  teaching  the  mechanics  of  arithmetic  is  essential  that 
time  may  not  be  lost  by  change  of  procedure,  when  a  child  transfers 
from  school  to  school,  or  changes  grades. 

This  statement,  of  course,  applies  to  beginners  in  the  different  subjects, 
not  to  those  who  have  been  taught  by  any  other  correct  method. 

Subtraction — Thorndike,  Book  1,  beginning  page  40. 

Multiplication — Thorndike,  Book  1,  beginning  page  52. 

Division  (short) — 


Use  form  (a) 


1002%, 
8/8017 


not  form  (b) 


1002-1  rem 
8/8017. 


Division  (long) — 

As  suggested  in  Fifth  Grade  outline. 

Addition  of  Fractions. 

Place  the  common  denominator  as  indicated. 


3% 
41/2 
2% 


3% 
41/2 
2% 


/s 


105/8 


Subtraction  of  Fractions. 

Place  the  common  denominator  as  indicated. 


Multiplication  of  Fractions- 

a. 
12 

X4y3 


4 

48 


b. 

i2y8 
21/3 

84 


52 


31/2 
3% 
8% 
3% 


17 

2^24 


12 
18 
16 
9 


19% 
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(16) 


16% 

16% 

9 

361/3 

81/3 

4 

.  m 

9 

A2 

8 

'  27 

861/3 

c.  12i/2X3%=2%Xi54=^^%=46% 
Thorndike,  Book  II,  pages  39,  41  and  on. 

Division  of  Decimals. 

The  rule  for  placing  the  decimal  point  in  the  quotient  is  given  in 
Thorndike,  Book  II,  page  104. 
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READING  IN  ARITHMETIC 


The  results  of  investigations  conducted  by  ]^Ionmouth  and  others 
"proved  conclusively  that  a  large  percentage  of  the  pupils  did  not  under- 
stand many  of  the  terms  used  in  arithmetic  problems."  The  studies  also 
supplied  evidence  of  the  help  derived  by  the  pupils  when  the  teacher  gives 
specific  attention  to  vocabulary  difficulties. 

Stevenson,  in  his  study,  concluded  that  the  ability  to  read  problems  is 
not  greatly  different  from  the  general  reading  ability. 

' '  Wrong  meanings  are  often  attached  to  such  words  as  average,  area, 
and  others  frequently  used  in  arithmetic,  and  the  pupils  are  not  able  to 
comprehend  problems  and  to  solve  them  correctly,  without  definite  knowl- 
edge of  the  correct  meanings  of  the  words  included. ' ' 

William  S.  Gray, 

In  the  Elementary  School  Journal,  April,  1926. 

While  good  general  training  in  comprehension  and  thoughtful  read- 
ing is  essential,  it  is  not  sufficient.  To  it  should  be  added  specific  training 
that  is  meant  to  function  directly  in  arithmetic.  Arithmetic  has  a  specific 
vocabulary  that  the  reader  must  be  able  to  use  and  understand. 

There  is  a  difference  between  the  purpose  of  the  lessons  in  training 
pupils  to  read  arithmetic  and  the  purpose  in  the  regular  lesson  in  arith- 
metic. 

In  a  lesson  of  the  first  type,  the  purpose  is  to  increase  the  power  of 
the  children  to  read  the  problems  in  arithmetic.  It  is  not  the  purpose 
to  develop  new  principles  of  arithmetic,  or  to  solve  problems,  or  ta 
increase  skill  in  manipulating  numbers,  but  to  get  increased  skill  in 
getting  the  meaning  from  the  subject  matter  in  arithmetic. 

It  is  important  to  build  up  a  background  of  understanding  and  ex- 
perience as  a  preparation  for  reading  arithmetic  intelligently.  "In  giving 
training,  the  teacher  should  take  time  to  explain  concrete  situations  and 
the  actual  practices  that  lie  back  of  the  terms  that  are  used  and  the  facts 
that  are  implied  in  the  subject  matter."  This  gives  the  child  much  in- 
formation about  and  interest  in  the  quantitative  aspects  of  daily  life. 

Habitually  correct  pronunciation  of  the  vocabulary  commonly  used  in 
arithmetic  is  important.  It  is  not  acquired  accidentally  or  by  imitation. 
Among  the  words  used  in  arithmetic  problems,  the  correct  pronunciation 
of  which  should  be  taught,  are :  rectangular,  eleven,  multiplication,  sub- 
traction, estimate,  width,  height,  length,  interest,  equivalent,  fifth,  etc. 
(to  be  taught  in  proper  grade  as  need  arises). 

Although  offering  no  difficulty  in  pronunciation,  the  meanings  of 
some  terms  and  expressions  may  be  vague  to  the  children.  The  pupils 
should  be  acquainted  with  the  following  expressions  which  often  occur 
in  arithmetic:  (They  may  use  them  in  statements  or  original  problems.) 

a  receipt  for  money  paid  the  value  of 

bill  for  goods  purchased  combining 
date  of  purchase  total  area  of 
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a  contractor  built  total  sum  of 

the  speedometer  read  cash  sales 

takes  a  quart  of  milk  a  day  charge  sales 

mileage  made  average  weight 

has  a  bank  account  average  yield  of 

the  school  session  is  subscribed  $5.00  to 

(Note:  The  above  are  suggestive  of  expressions  to  be  taught.  The 
same  list  should  not  be  given  in  all  grades.) 

Ideas  of  quantity  and  some  practical  information  should  be  developed 
in  connection  with  lists  similar  to  the  following.  Practice  in  reading  and 
in  using  the  expressions  in  appropriate  context  should  be  given,  keeping 
the  ideas  true  to  life  and  not  merely  using  the  words. 

a  case  of  a  skein  of  a  ball  of 

a  cord  of  a  keg  of  a  crate  of 

a  bunch  of  a  gallon  of  a  ton  of 

a  carload  of  a  bolt  of  a  sack  of 

etc. 

Pupils  profit  by  practice  in  finding  and  reading  instantly  the  symbols 
and  abbreviations  used  in  arithmetic.  All  pupils  should  understand  what 
is  implied  when  these  are  used. 

Actual  practice  in  reading  thoughtfully  the  subject  matter  of  arith- 
metic must  be  added  to  acquaintance  with  vocabulary  and  understanding 
of  the  concrete  background  of  number  facts. 

After  reading  a  problem  silently,  the  children  may  write  the  answers 
''yes"  or  "no"  to  questions,  or  "true"  or  "false"  to  statements  given 
by  the  teacher. 

The  following  are  some  of  the  things  that  the  children  may  do,  as 
evidence  that  they  comprehend  what  they  have  read  silently. 

1.  Reproduce  the  problem  in  almost  the  same  language  used  in  the 
book. 

2.  Express  the  problem  in  their  own  language. 

3.  Tell  the  facts  stated  in  the  problem. 

4.  Tell  what  the  problem  asks. 

5.  Answer  questions  which  the  teacher  asks  them  about  ideas  ex- 
pressed in  the  problem. 

6.  Decide  whether  the  problem  is  true  to  life. 

7.  Tell  facts  about  practices,  prices,  quantities,  work,  etc.,  learned 
from  the  problem. 

Olive  Gray, 

Asst.  Superintendent  of  Schools,  Hutchinson,  Kans. 
In  the  Elementary  School  Journal,  April,  1926. 
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THE  TEXT  BOOK 


The  Thomdike  Arithmetic  has  been  adopted  by  the  State  Board  of 
Z  liieation  as  the  text  to  be  used  in  California  public  elementary  schools 
In  connection  with  this  course  it  is  to  be  used  as  a  source  of  material. 

No  definite  page  assignments  have  been  given,  as  it  is  not  the  inten- 
tion that  the  children  should  use,  page  by  page,  the  material  in  the  book. 
It  is  no  more  necessary  that  everA-  problem  in  the  text  be  solved  than  that 
no  problems  from  other  sources  be  utilized. 

The  "guide  to  the  material  in  the  text  "  is  given  to  enable  the  teacher 
to  find  material  helpful  in  her  grade. 


STEPS  IN  THE  FUNDAMENTAL  PROCESSES 

Based  on  Thorndike's  Arithinetic:  Books  I-II 
Prepared  by  Department  of  Service,  San  Francisco  Public  Schools 

ADDITION,  BOOK  I 


5  Two  numbers :  sum  ten  or  ies:s. 

13  Three  numbers :  sum  ten  or  less. 

19  Use  of  sign  (  +  )  and  form  (2  4-  3). 

23  Two  place  numbers  in  columns  of  three,  without  ''carrying.' 

26  Zeros. 

28  Blank  spaces. 

32  Two  jiumbers :  sum  ten  or  more. 

33  Two  or  more  numbers :  sum  more  than  ten. 
37  Adding  mentally  to  two  place  numbers. 

40  * '  Carrying ' '  introduced  with  cents. 

43  Dollars,  cents,  three  place  numbers. 

47  Three  place  numbers  in  columns  of  four. 

58  DoUars  and  cents  in  columns  of  four. 

DriU  Exercises— Pages  S.  35,  36,  79,  80,  100,  124,  128,  131, 


153, 198. 


SUBTRACTION.  BOOK  I 


11  Terms  and  process  introduced. 

13  Subtraction  of  one  place  numbers. 

19  Sign    —    and  form  (3  —  2=). 

25  Two  place  numbers :  without  borrowing. 

26  Zero  introduced  in  remainder. 

29  Zero  introduced  in  subtrahend  and  minuend. 

44  "Borrowing"  introduced,  with  cents. 

43  Three  place  numbers  with  ' '  0. ' ' 

134  DoUars,  cents,  four  place  numbers. 

DriU  Exercise*— Pages  58,  80,  124,  128,  154. 
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MULTIPLICATION,  BOOK  I 


49  Sign  (X)  introduced  with  ''5". 

53  ''Twos"  and  "Threes"  and  form  (2X3=). 

61  "Fours"  introduced  with  gallons. 

87  Two  place  numbers  in  multiplicand;  form  (32). 

68  Three  place  numbers  in  multiplicand  (4). 

69  Zeros  in  multiplicand. 

70  "Carrying"  with  cents. 

71  Dollars  and  cents. 
73  "Sixes." 

77  "Sevens." 
81  "Eights." 

83  "Nines." 

110'  "Tens"  and  "hundreds." 

132  Two  place  numbers  in  multiplier. 

149  Testing  answers  for  accuracy. 

151  Zero  in  multiplier. 

181  ' '  Elevens  "  and  "  twelves. ' ' 

192  Multiplying  by  ' '  thousands. ' ' 

Drill  Exercises— Pages  50,  54,  57,  63,  80,  121,  127,  128,  129, 

134,  135,  157,  190. 

DIVISION,  BOOK  I 

78  By  seven;  sign  (-^-)  used.   

84  Two  and  three  place  numbers ;  form  2/486 

85  Zeros  in  dividend. 
87  Kemainders 

91  Dollars  and  cents. 

175  Division,  by  two  place  numbers. 

176  Division,  dollars  and  cents  in  dividend. 

177  Three  place  numbers  in  divisor. 
201  Zeros  in  quotient. 

203  Dividend  ending  in  zero. 

Drill  Exercises— Pages  89,  99,  122,  129,  155,  182,  190,  194, 
200,  202,  217,  237. 

FRACTIONS,  BOOK  I 


14  One-half  and  one-quarter  of  a  number. 

73  One-third  of  a  number. 

114  One-sixth  and  one-eighth  of  a  number. 

159  Numerators  greater  than  one. 

171  Fractions  as  remainders. 

187  Fractions  in  multiplication. 

191  Fractions  in  multiplying  dollars  and  cents. 

208  Introduction  of  term  "fraction." 

209  Addition  of  fraction  with  like  denominators. 

210  Addition  of  mixed  numbers. 

212  Changing  improper  fractions  to  mixed  numbers. 
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215  Subtraction  of  fractions,  like  denominators. 

216  Subtraction  of  mixed  numbers  from  whole  numbers  and  vice 
versa. 

224  Subtraction  of  fractions,  larger  numerator  in  subtrahend. 

226  Adding  fractions  of  unlike  denominators. 

235  Subtracting  fractions  of  unlike  denominators. 

240  Adding  mixed  numbers. 

Drill  Exercises— Pages  115,  127,  160,  161,  163,  164,  165, 
188,  189,  211,  213,  214,  223,  225,  231,  234,  238,  239,  240. 

FRACTIONS,  BOOK  II 

24  Reducing  to  lowest  terms. 

26  Cancellation. 

32  Multiplying  by  a  fraction. 

38  Fractions  multiplied  by  fractions. 

39  '       Multiplying  with  a  mixed  number  (cancellation) . 
51  Dividing  by  numbers  smaller  than  one. 

60  Multiplying  by  a  mixed  number. 

66  Fractions  with  10,  100  or  1,000  as  denominators. 

137  Complex  fractions. 

148  Expressing  decimal  numbers  as  common  fractions  or  mixed 

numbers. 

194  Expressing  percents  as  common  fractions. 

241  Unfamiliar  denominators. 

Drill  Exercises— Pages  2,  4,  6,  8,  9,  10,  11,  18,  19,  20,  21, 
22,  28,  47,  48,  59,  64,  86,  129,  133,  134,  135,  136,  151,  178, 
179,  237,  249. 


DECIMALS,  BOOK  II 

67  Writing  1/10  as  .1  and  1/100  as  .01. 

69  Adding  decimals — (tenths). 

70  E/cading  and  writing  decimals. 
72  Decimals  in  multiplicand. 

75  Addition  of  decimals. 

76  Subtraction  of  decimals. 

80  Multiplying  a  decimal  number  by  ten. 

82  Decimals  in  multipliers  and  multiplicand. 

88  Cents  as  decimals. 

99  Decimals  in  dividends. 

103  Decimals  in  dividend  and  divisor. 

104  Decimal  point  in  quotient  (see  footnote  Page  105) . 
110  Parts  of  100. 

145  Dividing  by  100. 

148  Expressing  common  fractions  as  decimals. 

153  Per  cents. 

Drill  Exercises— Pages  84,  86,  100,  101,  106,  109,  116,  121, 

139,  149,  151,  152,  187,  188. 
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MIXED  DRILL  EXERCISES,  BOOK  II 

Addition:  7.  9.  21.  75.  92.  116,  180.  181. 
Subtraction :  10.  11,  22.  23,  76. 

Multiplication:  4.  36.  37.  41.  46.  63,  79,  83,  84,  85.  86,  109,  139,  152, 
154.  179. 

Division :  50.  51.  52,  53.  54.  58,  104,  105,  106.  157,  155. 
Mixed  Fundamentals :  2,  48,  49,  59,  100,  101,  117,  122,  131,  136,  149, 
161.  178.  187.  250. 


BILLS,  BUSINESS  FORMS  AND  RECEIPTS,  BOOK  U 

Bills- 
Pages  174, 175, 184. 
Sales  Slips,  Book  II— 

Pages  176,  177,  184. 
Accounts,  Book  II — 

Pages  169,  170,  171.  172,  173.  208. 
Checks,  Book  II— 

Page  182. 
Speed  Tests — 

Book  I,  pa^es  8.  23.  25.  48.  53.  57.  77.  78.  89,  90,  129,  153,  154,  155, 

156.  157,  167.  213,  214,  239. 
Book  II,  pages  2,  4,  7,  46,  47,  48,  49,  63,  130,  152,  178,  179,  249. 

Aliquot  Parts — 

Book  I.  pages  141.  181.  184.  185.  186.  206. 

Book  II,  pa^es  4.  34.  37.  108.  109.  110.  111.  117.  121,  148,  149, 
155.  178. 


USE  OF  MEASURES,  BOOKS  I  AND  II 

Linear  Measure — 

Book  I.  pages  1.  2,  14.  16.  17.  20,  106.  107.  108,  109,  110,  111,  160, 

172,  173,  230,  231,  245. 
Book  II,  pages  16,  33,  128. 

Square  Measure — 

Book  I.  pages  65,  74,  75.  76,  83.  145.  173,  207,  245. 
Book  II,  pages  15.  27.  82.  83.  127.  156.  157,  159,  160,  163,  164, 
246,  256. 

Time— 

Book  I.  pages  77.  94.  95.  96.  97.  103.  104. 
Book  II,  pages  13,  14,  254,  256. 

Weight- 
Book  I,  pages  114.  115.  117.  162.  212. 
Book  II,  pages  80,  81,  256. 
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Liquid  Measure — 

Book  I,  pages  15,  57,  59,  61,  81,  82,  210. 

Cubic  Measure — 

Book  II,  pages  29,  30,  31,  85,  86,  97. 

Mixed  Measures — 

Book  I,  pages  52,  72,  123,  146,  186,  187,  188,  189,  219,  220,  221,  222. 
Book  II,  pages  3,  4,  5,  7,  8,  89,  91,  92,  93,  94,  95,  96,  112,  113,  114, 
115,  165,  166,  251,  254. 

Percentage — 

Book  II,  Lessons  :  27-28 ;  page  :  152. 

Book  II,  Lessons:  52-114;  pages:  184-217. 

Book  II,  Lessons :  120 ;  page :  250. 

Book  II,  Lessons :  121-123  ;  pages :  251-253. 

Indexed  well  on  pages  XIII,  XIV,  XV,  XVI. 

Percentage — 


Book  II.    Page : 

Lesson. 

152 

27 

Earning  Money. 

152 

28 

Multiplying  by  hundredths,  %  of. 

184 

52 

Hundredths  times. 

186 

53 

Tenths  and  hundredths. 

187 

54 

Practice  with  100th. 

187 

55 

Practice     for  decimal. 

188 

56 

Per  cents  as  100th. 

189 

57 

Per  cent  of       100th  X 

191 

58 

What  per  cent? 

193 

59 

Practice. 

194 

60 

Per  cent  as  Common  Fractions. 

195 

61 

Reducing  by  %. 

196 

62 

Second  Hand  —  Party. 

196 

63 

Practice  with  per  cents. 

197 

64 

<  (            11         <  (  a 

198 

65 

11                (  <            i  (  n 

199 

66 

C  i                 H             it  (I 

200 

67 

Commission  Merchant. 

201 

68 

Gains  as  %. 

202 

69 

Whole  —  100%. 

203 

70 

Fixing  Prices. 

204 

71 

Discounts. 

205 

72 

Sharing. 

206 

73 

Interest  on  Money  Saved. 

207 

74 

Review. 

209 

76 

Inventory — Appraisal. 

211 

79 

Review. 

212 

80 

School  Records. 

213 

81 

Batting  Averages. 

214 

82 

School  Records. 
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215  83  Review. 

217  86  Gain. 

231  99  3  Forms :  Decimal 

Common  Fraction 

Per  Cent. 

235  103  Grade  of  Road. 

236  104  Earning,  Spending,  Saving. 
23'8         106  Sharing. 

239  107 

240  108  Express  three  different  ways 

243  111  Commission 

244  112  Discount  and  Advances. 
113 

245  114  Interest. 

250  120  Review. 

251  121  Problems  in  Percentage. 

252  122 

253  123 


ACTIVITIES 

Wide-awake  teachers  will  experience  little  difficulty  in  discovering 
appropriate  real  life  activities  for  the  teaching  of  the  various  number 
relationships. 

^'The  modern  conception  of  elementary  arithmetic  is  that  it  is  wholly 
practical  and  utilitarian,  that  it  has  no  other  purpose  than  to  prepare 
and  solve  the  various  problems  that  are  part  of  our  daily  life.  Use  every 
possible  means  to  connect  our  teaching  with  the  daily  life  of  the  pupil, 
with  his  work,  his  play  and  the  interesting  things  that  are  going  on  in 
his  community. ' '  — Roscoe  Pulliam. 

Modern  educational  science  and  psychology  emphasize  the  value 
of  work  which  the  children  understand  and  appreciate.  The  most  ef- 
fective learning  takes  place  when  interest  and  pleasure  in  the  results 
accomplished  are  the  driving  forces  of  school  work. 

Teachers  of  today  are  using  motivated  life  situations  for  building  up 
the  child's  number  concepts.  The  purpose  of  the  work  is  to  give  the 
child  a  working  understanding  of  useful  applications  of  number  concept 
in  modern  life. 
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FOURTH  GRADE 


SUGGESTED  ACTIVITIES 

Read  page  32. 


Topic  or  Activity  Out  of  Which 
Drill  Is  to  Grow. 


Arithmetical  Content. 


1.  CLASS  AND  SCHOOL 

a.  Finding  cost  of  pupil 's  books  and  sup- 
plies. 


Addition  and  multiplica- 
tion of  U.  S.  money. 


b.  Finding  cost  of  books  and  supplies  per 
class. 

c.  Computing  amount  and  cost  of  milk    Liquid    Pleasure.  Thorn- 
used  in  school.  dike,  Book  I,  page  15. 
Figuring  cost  to  pupil  per  day,  week, 

month. 

d.  Buying  car  tickets ;  finding  amount 
saved. 


e.  Studying  dimensions  on  ruler  for  draw- 
inor  work. 


Linear  measure. 


f.  Computing  amount  of  money  spent  for    ^Multiplication    of    U.  S. 
box  lunches  per  pupil,  per  class,  per  money, 
school. 


g.  Computing  and  comparing  amount  of    Addition  and  subtraction 


bank  monev  in  different  rooms. 


of  U.  S.  money. 


h.  Planning  and  buying  costumes  and    U.  S.  money, 
measuring  for  decorations  for  dramatic    Linear  measure, 
work. 


i.  Measuring  reading  table  for  cover. 


Linear  and  square  measure. 


j.  Making  graphs. 

1.  Daily  program  of  activities. 

2.  Individual   or   class   records  in 
arithmetic,  spelling,  etc. 

3.  Attendance  and  tardiness  records. 


Time  table — Thomdike, 
Book,  I,  page  137. 
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2.  HOME 

a.  Measuring  for  and  finding  cost  of :  Linear  measure. 

1.  Window  screens  U.  S.  money. 

2.  Door  screens 

3.  Curtains  and  drapes. 

b.  Marketing.  U.  S.  money. 

c.  Earning  money. 

d.  Planning  gardens.  Thorndike,  Book  I,  page 

143. 

3.  AMUSEMENTS 

a.  Planning  a  picnic.     Finding  cost  of    U.  S.  money — Time, 
lunch.  Planning  time  of  departure,  dis- 
tance to  place,  arrival,  return. 

b.  Buying  oil  and  gas.  Liquid  measure 
Measuring  air  pressure  in  tires.  Pounds 

c.  Buying  parts  for  radio.  Comparing  cost    Subtraction  of  U.  S.  money, 
of  recharging  and  buying  charging  ap- 
paratus. 

d.  Subscribing  for  magazines  Multiplication. 

e.  Comparing  yearly   subscription   and    Subtraction  U.  S.  money, 
cost  when  bought  as  single  copies. 

f .  Collecting  cash  rebate  tickets. 

g.  Arithmetic  connected  with  automobile, 
boat  or  train  trips. 

1.  Reading  automobile  license  plates. 


LOW  FOURTH  GRADE 

GRADE  CONTENT 

Time — Forty  Minutes  Daily.  Emphasis  on  oral  work.  Read  page  18. 
Emphasis  on  :\IULTIPLICATIOX. 

ARITHMETICAL  CONTENT 

Notation  and  Numeration — 

Reading  and  writing  numbers  through  four  places. 
Emphasis  upon  reading  numbers. 
Roman  njimerals  through  XXX. 

Multiplication — 

Facts  through  6's. 

Five  place  numbers  by  one  place  multipliers. 
Four  place  numbers  by  two  place  multipliers. 
Four  place  numbers  by  three  place  multipliers. 
Checking  all  work,  by  pupils. 

Division — 

Short  division  as  far  as  multiplication  facts  are  known. 

No  carrying  until  the  principle  of  short  division  is  understood. 

Drill  on  division  facts  with  remainders. 

Division  to  be  taught  in  connection  with  multiplication. 

Remainder  in  division  to  be  written  as  a  fraction  in  the  quotient. 

Checking  of  all  work,  by  pupils. 

Fractions — 

Addition  of  simple  fractions  as  %. 
Subtraction  of  simple  fractions  only,  e.  g. : 
6I/2  6% 
-2  -21/4 

Decimals — 

United  States  money  correctly  written  and  used  as  needed. 
Measures — 

More  extended  use  of  measures  given  in  lower  grades:  inches,  feet, 
yards,  ounces,  pounds,  pints,  quarts,  gallons,  time. 

Graphs — Read  page  20. 

Drill- 
Thorough  drill  on  all  additions  and  subtraction  facts  already  learned. 
Carrying  in  subtraction  to  be  stressed.  Read  pages  11  and  12  of 
Introduction. 

Problems — 

Many  problems  with  simple  num.bers  and  some  with  no  numbers. 
Many  problems  to  be  made  by  the  pupils  from  their  own  actual  ex- 
perience. Read  page  16  of  Introduction. 

Projects — Read  page  17  of  Introduction. 

Tests— Read  pages  22  and  23  of  Introduction. 
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LOW  FOURTH  GRADE 


STANDARDS  OF  ACHIEVEMENT 

See  Page  23. 

Addition — 

Time — Five  minutes  for  each  group. 

a.  Fifteen  single  columns  of  six  figures. 

b.  Ten  exercises  of  five  two-figure  numbers. 

c.  Seven  exercises  of  four  three-figure  numbers. 


a. 

b. 

c. 

3 

9 

34 

4 

65 

849 

7 

90 

324 

6 

87 

807 

8 

26 

693 

Subtraction — 

Time — Five  minutes. 

a.  Twelve  exercises  of  three-figure  numbers.  (Not  more  than  one 
carrying. ) 
a. 

875 
-694 


Multiplication — Using  facts  through  6x9 

Time — Five  minutes. 

a.  Twelve  exercises  of  three-figure  numbers  by  one  figure  number, 
a. 

897 
X4 


Division — 

Time — Five  minutes. 

a.  Twelve  exercises  of  a  four-figure  number  divided  by  a  one-figure 
number. 


a.  4/3648 
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HIGH  FOURTH  GRADE 

GRADE  CONTENT 

TDIE — Forty  minutes  daily.  Emphasis  on  oral  work.  Read  page  l^. 
Emphasis  on  MITTIPLICATION  and  SHORT  DIVISION^ 

AJRITHIMETICAL  CONTENT— 

Notation  and  Niiineration. 

Writing  and  reading  numbers  through  six  places.  Other  num- 
bers used  as  needed  in  informational  reading. 
Emphasis  upon  reading  numbers. 
Roman  numerals  through  L. 

Multiplicatioii. 

Facts  through  7 's.  S 's,  9 's. 

Multiplication  with  two  or  three  place  multipliers. 
Teaching  of  zero  difficulties. 

Short  method  of  multiplication  of  whole  numbers  by  10.  100, 
1000. 

Checking  of  all  work,  hj  pupils. 
Division. 

All  division  facts  with  and  without  remainders. 

Complete  short  division  with  carrying  and  with  zero  difficulties. 

Checking  of  all  work,  by  pupils. 

Fractions. 

Continuation  of  addition  and  subtraction  of  s^imple  fractions 
up  to  denominator  16. 

Decimals. 

Addition  and  subrraerion  of  Unired  States  money. 
Multiplication  and  division  of  United  States  money  by  integers 
only 

t^i    =    $.25  $1/.    =  $.50 

$3:^    =    $.75  $Ko  =  $.10 

Measures. 

Continuation  in  use  of  measures  sttidied.  Square  measure: 
square  inclt  square  foot  and  square  yard  only  except  as  needed 
in  life  situations  wherein  the  measures  square  rod  and  acre 
would  be  used. 

Graphs. 

Simple  bar  or  picture  graphs  for  pupil  and  class  records. 
Eead  page  20,  Introduction. 

Drills. 

Read  pages  11  and  12.  Introduction. 
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Problems. 

Read  page  16,  Introduction. 
Projects. 

Read  page  17,  Introduction. 
Tests. 

Read  pages  22  and  23,  Introduction. 


HIGH  FOURTH  GRADE 

STANDARDS  OF  ACHIEVEMENT 

Addition. 

Time — Five  minutes  for  each  group. 

a.  Twenty  columns  of  six  figures  each. 

b.  Ten  exercises  of  four  three-figure  numbers. 


a. 

b. 

3 

9 

4 

849 

7 

324 

6 

807 

8 

693 

Subtraction. 

Time — Five  minutes. 

a.  Fifteen  four-figure  numbers  (no  exercises  to  contain  more 
than  two  carryings). 
8369 
-2478 


Multiplication. 

Time — Five  minutes. 

a.  Ten  two-figure  numbers  multiplied  by  a  two-figure  number. 

b.  Six  three-figure  numbers  by  a  two-figure  number. 

a.  b. 
84  874 
X37  X93 


Division. 

(All  difficulties.) 

Time — Five  minutes. 

a.  Twelve  exercises  of  a  four-figure  number  divided  by  a  one- 
figure  number. 

a. 

9/8403 
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OUTCOMES  FOR  FOURTH  GRADE 

General  Objectives — 

Eead  page  10  of  Introduction. 

Specific  Objectives— 

To  equip  the  child  with  the  following  knowledge,  habits,  skills  and 
attitudes : 

1.  KNOWLEDGE 

a.  Of  number  vocabulary,  facts  and  processes  of  whole  numbers 
as  outlined  for  the  grades. 

b.  Of  the  use  of  simple  one-step  and  two-step  problems. 

c.  Of  making  and  reading  simple  individual  and  class  graphs. 

2.  HABITS  AND  SKILLS 

a.  Habit  of  estimating  or  approximating  answer. 

b.  Habit  of  examining  answer  to  see  if  it  is  reasonable. 

c.  Habit  of  checking  all  work. 

d.  Habit  of  neatness  with  reasonable  speed. 

e.  Skill  in  automatic  control  of  number  facts. 

f .  Skill  in  accurate  computation  in  fundamental  processes  learned. 

3.  ATTITUDES 

a.  Respect  for  truth. 

b.  Persistence  and  effort, 

c.  Working  to  improve  own  record, 

d.  Working  to  improve  group  record. 

e.  Acquiring  an  interest  in  using  number  facts  in  practical  and 
concrete  situations. 
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FIFTH  GRADES 

SUGGESTED  ACTIVITIES 


Topic  or  Activity- 


1. 


CLASS  AND  SCHOOL 
a.  Finding  cost  per  pupil  of  books,  sup- 
plies, etc. 


b.  Finding  average 
heights,  etc. 


records,  weights, 


c.  Keeping  individual  records.  "What  part 
of  words  right  ?  What  part  wrong  ? 

d.  Keeping  scores  and  average  in  games. 

e.  Recording  bank  and  milk  money. 

f .  Figuring  corst  of  paints  bought  and  cost 
per  child. 

g.  Planning  for,  buying  and  dividing  ma- 
terial for  applied  work  in  drawing. 

h.  i\Ieasuring  school  yard : 

1.  Finding  play  space  for  boys. 

2.  Finding  play  space  for  girls. 

3.  Finding  play  space  per  child. 

i.  Making  graphs  of  pupil  and  class  work. 
2.  HOME 

a.  Making  plan  of  own  house.  Drawing  to 
scale. 

b.  Measuring  floor  space  for  rugs. 

c.  Planning  garden. 

d.  Planning  furnishing  of  home. 

e.  Figuring  cost  of  upkeep. 

f .  Measuring  for  drapes. 

g.  Making  houses  for  pets. 
Figuring  size — making  drawing. 

h.  Making  play  houses. 

i.  Planninor  vacations. 


Arithmetical  Content — 

Long  division. 

Long  division. 
Division  of  denominate 

numbers. 
Fractional  parts. 

Thorndike,  Bk.  II,  p.  96. 

Accounts — ^^Thorndike,  Bk. 
II,  page  169. 

Linear,  square  measure. 
]\Iultiplication  and  division 
of  denominate  numbers, 
U.  S.  money. 

Area — square  measure. 

Division. 


Fractions. 


Square  measure. 


Linear  measure. 

House  plans  —  Thorndike, 
Book  I,  pages  142-3. 

Drawing  to  scale.  Thorn- 
dike, Book  I,  page  143. 

Thorndike,  Book  II,  page 
42. 
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LOW  FIFTH  GRADE 

GRADE  CONTENT 

TDIE — Forty  minutes  daily.  Oral  work  daily.  Read  page  18,  Intro- 
duction. Emphasize  long  division,  addition  and  subtraction  of  fractions. 

ARITHMETICAL  CONTENT— 
Notation  and  Numeration. 

Writing  and  reading  numbers  through  millions. 
Emphasis  upon  reading  numbers  from  current  literature. 
Roman  numerals  through  C. 

Division. 

Long  division  completed. 

Two  and  three  place  divisors  to  be  used,  aud  not  over  six  pla^e 
dividends. 

For  material  see  pages  50  to  54. 

Fractions. 

a.  Vocabulary. 

b.  Teach  changing  to  lower  and  higher  denominators  through  the 
use  of  the  ruler  and  L'nited  States  money.  (This  method  gives 
the  child  the  experience  before  learning  the  rule.) 

c.  Mixed  numbers  to  improper  fractions. 

Improper  fractions  to  mixed  numbers. 

The  work  to  be  presented  objectively  before  giving  the  rule. 

d.  Addition  of  fractions  wherein  the  common  denominator  may 

be  secured  bv  inspection. 
[  Denominators  2.  3,  4.  5.  6,  S.  10.  12,  16. 

Others  as  needed  in  actual  situations. 
;  To  help  in  finding  the  denominator  by  inspection,  the  multiples 

-  of  the  largest  denominator  may  be  repeated ;  e.  g.  in  %,  %,  %, 

the  largest  denominator  is  8. 

Repeat  multiples  until  right  one  is  found — S — 16 — 24. 

e.  Subtraction  of  fractions. 

1.  Mixed  number  from  a  whole  number. 

2.  Same  denominators  with  larger  fraction  in  the  subtra- 
hend. 

3.  Different  denominators  with  larger  fraction  in  the  min- 
uend. 

4.  Different  denominators  with  larger  fraction  in  the  subtra- 

^  hend. 

I  Decimals. 

United  States  money.  Anv  process  as  needed  in  actual  situations. 
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Measures. 

Extended  use  of  linear,  square,  avoirdupois. 

Any  common  measures  to  be  used  as  needed. 

Addition  and  subtraction  of  simple  denominate  numbers. 
Graphs. 

Read  page  20. 
Drill. 

Read  pages  11,  12  of  Introduction. 
Problems, 

Read  page  16  of  Introduction. 
Tests. 

Read  pages  22  and  23  of  Introduction. 

HIGH  FIFTH  GRADE 

GRADE  CONTENT 

TBIE — Fort}^  minutes  daily.  Oral  work  daily.  Read  page  18.  Em- 
phasize LONG  DIVISION  (taught  in  Low  Fifth  Grade),  finding  aver- 
age, multiplication  and  division,  of  fractions  and  aliquot  parts  of  12 
and  100. 

ARITHMETICAL  CONTENT— 
Nctation  and  Numeration. 

Reading  and  writing  numbers  through  billions. 

Emphasis  upon  reading  of  numbers.  (Large  numbers  are  found 

in  current  literature  and  an  understanding  of  them  is  necessary 

for  intelligent  reading.) 

Roman  numerals  X,  L,  C,  D,  M. 

Divisibility  of  Numbers. 

1.   To  be  learned  through  use  in  reducing  fractions. 

a.  A  number  is  divisible  by  2  if  the  last  digit  is  divisible  by 
2  or  is  0. 

b.  A  number  is  divisible  by  10  if  the  last  number  is  0. 

c.  A  number  is  divisible  by  5  if  it  ends  in  5  or  0. 

Multiplication  of  Fractions. 

1.   To  be  taught  in  the  following  particulars : 

a.  Multiplying  a  fraction  by  a  whole  number. 

b.  Multiplying  a  whole  number  by  a  fraction. 

c.  Multiphdng  a  fraction  by  a  fraction. 

d.  Multiplying  a  mixed  number  by  a  fraction. 

e.  ]\Iultiplying  two  mixed  numbers. 

f.  ]\Iultiplying  more  than  two  fractions  or  mixed  numbers. 

g.  Cancellation. 

h.  These  forms : 

25  24% 
X13%  X16 


2%  X  51/6  = 
i.  ''Of "  as  well  as  "times,"  e.  g.,  1/2  of  4. 
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DivisiGii  of  Fractions. 

a.  Teaching  the  fraction  as  an  indicated  division 

b.  Dividing  a  fraction  by  a  whole  numb«:T — 

c.  Dividing  a  whole  number  by  a  fraction. 

d.  Dividing  a  fraction  by  a  fraction. 

e.  Dividing  a  mixed  number  by  a  fraction. 

f .  Dividing  a  mixed  number  by  a  mixed  number. 

Aliquot  Parts  of  100. 

Fractional  Parts. 

a.  ]\Iaterial  for  mental  arithmetic  in  multiplication  of 
fractions  that  really  functions  in  life,  as  found  in  the 

following : 


V2 


14 

yi2> 


12  units  (doz.) 
12  inches  (ft.) 
12  months  (yr.) 


¥2 
% 


of  36  in.  (yd.) 


¥2! 


3. 

of  16  oz. 


(lb. 'I 


%  i-of  eOmin.  ^hr.) 


Also,  work  similar  to  the  following 
d02.=i4  doz. 
9in.=9/^ft=3_^  ft. 


yd.=34  yd. 


Any  process  as  needed  in  actual  situa- 


27  m.  =  ^'oQjd 

Decimals. 

United  States  money, 
tions. 

Measures.  ^ 

Area  to  be  stressed  as  the  principal  measure.  Others  tgfi^  used 
as  needed. 

Common  measures  developed  through  use.  *" 
Tables  understood  and  used. 

Addition,  subtraction,  multiplication  and  division  of  simple 

denominate  numbers. 
Graphs. 

Read  page  20  of  Introduction. 
Drill. 

Read  pages  11  and  12  of  Introduction. 
Problems. 

Read  page  16  of  Introduction. 
Tests. 

Read  pa^es  22  and  23  of  Introduction. 
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FIFTH  GRADES 

STANDARDS  OF  ACHIEVEMENT 

Addition. 

Time — Five  minutes  for  each  group. 

a.  Twenty-five  columns  of  six  one-figure  numbers. 

b.  Fourteen  exercises  of  four  three-figure  numbers. 

c.  Six  exercises  of  eight  tliree-figure  numbers. 


a. 

b. 

c. 

873 

694 

6 

281 

0 

809 

7 

692 

257 

9 

359 

362 

3 

874 

829 

8 

916 

298 

Subtraction. 

Time — Five  minutes. 

a.  Eighteen  exercises  of  four-figure  numbers   (not  more 
than  two  carryings.) 
a.  8369 
-2478 


Multiplication. 

Time — Five  minutes. 

a.  Twelve  exercises  of  two-figure  by  two-figure  numbers. 

b.  Seven  exercises  of  three-figure  by  two-figure  numbers. 

a.  b. 
86  809 
X94  X57 


Division. 

Time — Five  minutes. 

a.  Seven  exercises  of  four-figure  numbers  divided  by  two- 
figure  numbers  with  two-figure  quotients. 

a.  93/6324 


PRESENTATION  OF  LONG  DIVISION 

Most  of  the  trouble  in  long  division  is  the  result  either  of  present- 
ing too  many  new  difficulties  at  once  or  of  presenting  them  in  the  wrong 
way. 
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LONG  DIVISION.  Problems  as  well  as  examples  should  be  provided. 

1.  Teach  slow  and  average  pupils  always  to  estimate  the  quotients 
from  the  ten  s  figure  of  the  di\'isor  as  printed.  (When  the  trial 
quotient  is  not  yielded  the  true  quotient  is  always  smaller.) 

2.  Bright  pupils  may  be  taught  to  increase  the  ten's  digit  of  the 
divisor  by  one  when  the  unit  figure  is  6,  7,  8,  or  9. 

3.  The  following  are  the  specific  steps  in  long  division  retiuiriug 
definite  instruction: 

a.  The  form  in  long  division. 

b.  Six  steps  in  the  process, 
e.  Cheek  for  accuracy. 

d.  Words  used  in  talking  about  division. 

e.  Examples  which  involve  carrying  in  the  multiplication. 

f .  Examples  which  involve  carrying  or  borrowing  in  the 
subtraction. 

g.  Examples  which  involve  both  carrying  and  borrowing. 

h.  First  insertion  of  remainders. 

i.  First  insertion  of  zeros  in  the  quotient  as  406  or  506. 
j.  Double  zeros  in  the  quotient  as  4006  or  6003. 

k.  Final  zeros  in  the  quotient  as  460  or  530. 

1.  First  appearance  of  non-apparent  quotients  (estimated 

quotient  figure  but  one  unit  from  true  quotient,  then  two 

units  away), 
m.  The  first  insertion  of  three  digit  divisors. 

Oshani  in  ''Corrective  Arithmetic"  gives  the  long  division 
examples  in  the  order  in  which  they  should  be  presented. 

4.  There  are  specific  skills  upon  which  long  division  is  conditioned. 
The  following  are  levels  at  which  a  breakdown  may  take  place. 

a.  Vocabulary  and  form  of  long  division. 

b.  Fundamental  division  combinations. 

c.  Carrying  in  division. 

d.  Multiplication  in  long  division. 

e.  Addition  involved  in  long  division. 

f.  Subtraction  involved  in  long  division. 

g.  Estimation  of  quotient  figures. 

5.  Do  not  give  ''drill''  on  long  division  until  the  principles  and 
processes  are  thoroughly  learned. 

6.  Do  not  give  examples  in  which  the  trial  quotient  is  not  the  true 
quotient  until  the  form  of  operation  is  mastered. 
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LONG  DIVISION  EXAMPLES  GRADED  ACCORDING 
TO  DIFFICULTY 


From 

Osborn's 

Corrective 

Arithmetic. 

LIST  A— 

Simplest  Examples. 

(1) 

13/143 

(14) 

31/2294 

(27) 

52/1664 

(2) 

21/441 

(15) 

32/672 

(28) 

53/689 

(3) 

21/672 

(16) 

36/396 

(29) 

61/3782 

(4) 

21/525 

(17) 

41/943 

(30) 

61/2745 

(5) 

21/336 

(18) 

41/1394 

(31) 

61/1769 

(6) 

21/567 

(19) 

41/656 

(32) 

62/1984 

(7) 

32/768 

(20) 

41/2788 

(33) 

71/2982 

(8) 

23/483 

•  (21) 

42/1386 

(34) 

71/5893 

(9) 

31/651 

(22) 

51/561 

(35) 

71/2769 

(10) 

31/992 

(23) 

51/4692' 

(36) 

72/1584 

31/837 

(24) 

51/3774 

(37) 

81  71863 

(12) 

31/2387 

(25) 

51/2856 

(38) 

81/3645 

(13) 

17/187 

(26) 

51/3978 

LIST  B- — Examples  Involving  Carrying  as  the  Only  New  Difficul 

(1) 

13/182 

(13) 

56/3976 

(25) 

76/5548 

(2) 

23/1196 

(14) 

57/3477 

(26) 

78/3978 

(3) 

28/392 

(15) 

58/2494 

(27) 

86/7998 

(4) 

33/1782 

(16) 

59/1888 

(28) 

82/5986 

(5) 

34/2074 

(17) 

62/4774 

(29) 

84/4704 

(6) 

36/1476 

(18) 

63/5796 

(30) 

85/6970 

(7) 

42/3486 

(19) 

65/5265 

(31) 

87/5568 

(8) 

45/3150 

(20) 

66/3564 

(32) 

88/4664 

(9) 

47/1598 

(21) 

67/4i54 

(33) 

93/6975 

(10) 

48/1488 

(22) 

68/4080 

(34) 

95/7885 

(11) 

52/2964 

(23) 

74/6882 

(12) 

54/4482 

(24) 

75/6225 
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LIST  C — Examples  Involving  Borrowing  a.s  the 
Only  New  Difficulty 


(1) 

41/3444 

(12) 

71/2414 

(23) 

33/1089 

(2) 

42/1848 

(13) 

71/4828 

(24) 

42/1008 

(3) 

51/3621 

(14) 

71/6248 

(2o) 

51/4233 

(4) 

61/2318 

(15) 

72/3168 

(26) 

61/2501 

(5) 

91/3913 

(16) 

81/1539 

(2() 

62/2046 

(6) 

91/5733 

(17) 

81/5427 

(28) 

53/1219 

(7) 

91/7553 

(18) 

81/7128 

(29) 

73/2409 

(8) 

92/1288 

(19) 

83/2573 

(30) 

81/5508 

(9) 

61/5185 

(20) 

91/1547 

(31) 

91/2002 

(10) 

94/1974 

(21) 

22/308 

(32) 

92/1104 

(11) 

62/2728 

(22) 

31/2046 

(33) 

93/3069 

LIST  D — Examples  Involving  Both  Carrying  and  Borrowing 

(1) 

43/3916 

(13) 

84/3528 

(24) 

44/1100 

(2) 

53/1961 

(14) 

86/2752 

(25) 

54/3402 

(3) 

54/4914 

(15) 

87/7134 

(26) 

65/1040 

(4) 

59/1357 

(16) 

89/3115 

(27) 

72/4608 

(5) 

63/2394 

(17) 

93/4929 

(28) 

75/5400 

(6) 

65/3445 

(18) 

94/3290 

(29) 

82/2050 

(7) 

69/1656 

(19) 

95/3230 

(30) 

85/2125 

(8) 

73/3358 

(20) 

96/3552 

(31) 

88/2200 

(9) 

74/6216 

(21) 

97/4171 

(32) 

94/4042 

(10) 

78/1248 

(22) 

98/3528 

(33) 

96/4032 

(11) 

82/3116 

(23) 

99/4455 

(34) 

99/8019 

(12) 

83/2241 
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LIST  E — Simplest  Examples  in  Which  the  Trial  Quotient 
Is  Not  the  True  Quotient 


(1) 

12/600 

(13) 

23/1840 

(24) 

37/29^ 

(2) 

12/1080 

(14) 

24/1920 

(25) 

38/3420 

(3) 

13/1040 

(15) 

25/1750 

(26) 

39/2730 

(4) 

14/8i0 

(16) 

26/1560 

(2^) 

45/4050 

(5) 

15/450 

(17) 

27/1080 

(28) 

47/4230 

(6) 

15/1200 

(18) 

27/2430 

(29) 

48/3840 

(7) 

16/800 

(19) 

28/1960 

(30) 

49/4410 

(8) 

17/340 

(20) 

29/1160 

(31) 

58/4060 

(9) 

17/1190 

(21) 

34/2720 

(32) 

59/5310 

(10) 

18/720 

(22) 

35/3150 

(33) 

69/5520 

(11) 

18/1620 

(23) 

36/3240 

(34) 

89/8010 

(12) 

19/1140 

LIST  F— Examples  of  Moderate  Difficulty  in  Which  the  Trial 
Quotient  Is  Not  the  True  Quotient. 


(1) 

45/3555 

(11) 

64/5696 

(21) 

46/2622 

(2) 

46/4462 

(12) 

67/5672 

(22) 

55/2640 

(3) 

47/4371 

(13) 

68/6528 

(23) 

56/5096 

(4) 

49/2793 

(14) 

69/5589 

(24) 

65/1820 

(5) 

52/3588 

(15) 

73/4964 

(25) 

67/4489 

(6) 

56/1624 

(16) 

77/6468 

(26) 

68/2448 

(7) 

57/3933 

(17) 

78/6942 

(27) 

75/3525 

(8) 

58/2842 

(18) 

79/7347 

(28) 

78/7332 

(9) 

59/2773 

(19) 

88/5984 

(29) 

86/6536 

(10) 

59/5369 

(20) 

89/7289 

(30) 

89/8633 
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LIST  G— I 


e  Tiial  Qoodent 


(1) 

(121 

:• 

52,  5044 

(2) 

(13) 

9i 

(24) 

47  30i>S 

(3) 

53  M24 

(11,^ 

1~ 

-'^ 

45  * 

59  ^^Si 

(15) 

SI 

(26) 

42  4».>:32 

(5} 

(16) 

^? 

-~ 

7  -5073 

(6) 

'_-52 

(17) 

2t 

(7} 

(18) 

5S 

4524: 

^29> 

O "— 

(8) 

19 

(30) 

5S  tJ-_ 

(9) 

89/2492 

31^ 

73  TO1D6 

(10) 

96/8160 

(21) 

32 

S7,S0O4 

(11^ 

9?  ^310 

(22^- 

4c 

0^ 

^lilaiis  in  Long  Diriacn  With  More 
FIctits  in  tile  Quotiait. 


(1 


w 

(5) 
(6) 

(7> 
(8) 

(9) 
(10) 


21  19992 


21/119994 
31/7967 


31  19995 


31A39996 


11 
{12,1 
(13> 
(Ul 
(15^ 
(16 

ni^ 

(19 


51  19992 


i^^2l>>      61  4»V*V*4 


(21)      61  1 


(22)  4112^ 


51  1670^-4 


(24?      SI  27^^5 


71  l(5iN59 


(26^      SI  4:59992 


r27>     51  1394S5 


51  1*>S9S7 


31/17794 
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LIST  I — Easy  Problems  in  Long  Division  AYitli  ]\Iore 
Than  Two  Figures  in  the  Divisor 


(.1) 

111  /QCiCil 

iii/oyyi 

(8) 

iio/iooyy 

(loj 

121/ 1489ol 

{'!■) 

111  /TQOO 

111/ ^yyj 

'9) 

11/1  /OOO  4 

114/^094 

(lb) 

"lot  //innnTo 
1^1/4999 /z 

(3) 

111/469752 

(10) 

123/14883 

(17) 

131/2751 

(4) 

111/238983 

(11) 

122/14762 

(18) 

121/498883 

(5) 

112/2576 

(12) 

122/147986 

(19) 

3124/37488 

(6) 

112/349888 

(13) 

121/158994 

(20) 

1122/135662 

(T) 

113/1356 

(14) 

122/1478^ 

LIST  J — Exercises  in  Long  Division  With  Zeros 
in  the  Quotient 


(1) 

67/2707 

(10) 

645/4553700 

(19) 

627/769676 

(2) 

96/19'207 

ai) 

794/638749 

(20) 

961/6775050 

(3) 

58/53606 

(12) 

856/496729 

(21) 

573/345708 

(4) 

74/518370 

(13) 

932/804757 

(22) 

481/3126896 

(5) 

175/685397 

(14) 

719/432818 

(23) 

168/1517040 

(6) 

286/87516 

(15) 

8^1/235845 

(24) 

298/2086894 

(7) 

391/1566737 

(16) 

932/4667456 

(25) 

385/1570909 

(8) 

458/430973 

(17) 

493/152610 

(26) 

192/153459 

(9) 

567/453749 

ri8) 

372/2622775 
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OUTCOMES  FOR  FIFTH  GRADES 

General  Objectives. 

Head  page  10  of  Introduction. 

Specific  Objectives. 

To  equip  the  child  with  the  following  knowledge,  habits,  skills  and 
attitudes : 

1.  KNOWLEDGE 

a.  Of  the  application  of  arithmetic  in  the  real  problems  that  arise 
in  life. 

b.  Of  number  vocabulary,  facts  and  processes  of  whole  numbers 
and  fractions  as  outlined  for  the  grades. 

2.  HABITS  AND  SKILLS 

a.  Habit  of  thinking  through  a  problem  before  beginning  to 
solve  it. 

b.  Habit  of  estimating  or  approximating  answer. 

c.  Habit  of  examining  answer  to  see  if  it  is  reasonable. 

d.  Habit  of  checking  all  work. 

e.  Skill  in  automatic  control  of  number  facts. 

f.  Skill  in  accurate  computation  in  all  fundamental  processes. 

g.  Habit  of  concentration. 

h.  Habit  of  careful  use  of  material. 

i.  Habit  of  neatness  and  reasonable  speed. 

3.  ATTITUDES 

a.  Respect  for  truth. 

b.  Persistence  and  effort — industry. 

c.  Self  reliance. 

d.  Working  to  improve  one 's  own  record. 

e.  Cooperation  with  the  group. 

f .  Desire  to  complete  fully  a  task  begun. 

g.  Judgment  of  own  work — having  a  high  standard  of  work 
acceptable  to  one's  self. 

h.  Desire  of  and  pleasure  in  accomplisliment.  (No  child  should 
be  allowed  to  fail  continually.  For  the  individual  slow  child 
easy  work  should  be  provided  so  that  he  may  know  success 
occasionally. ) 
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SIXTH  GRADES 


SUGGESTED  ACTIVITIES 


Topic  or  Activity. 

1.  HOME 

Building. 

Drawing  plans 

Paying  cash  or  installments. 

Borrowing  from  Building  and  Loan 

Associations. 
Paying  taxes  and  insurance. 
Owning  or  renting  home. 

Furnishing — 
Collecting  advertisements  giving  real 
prices. 

Paying  cash  or  installments. 
Finding  size  of  floor  for  rugs. 
Measuring  windows  for  drapes. 
Dividing  yard  space  for  gardens, 
walks,  etc. 

2.  SCHOOL 

Athletics — 

Inter-school  contests. 
Inter-class  contests. 

Comparing  individual  records  in 
broad  jump,  etc. 

Averaging  records. 

Finding  batting  averages. 

Making  and  reading  individual,  class 
and  school  graphs. 

Graphing  material  from  content  sub- 
jects. 

RErPEATIONAL 
Travel— 

1.  Considering  amount  and  cost 
of  gas,  figuring  distance  and 
rate  of  speed. 

2.  Reading  speedometer. 


Arithmetical  Content. 


Drawing  to  scale. 
Interest. 

Application  of  percentage 
and  informational  work. 
Fundamentals. 
U.  S.  money. 

Fundamentals — comparing 

prices. 
Discount — interest . 
Linear  and  square  measure. 
Linear  measure. 


Percentage  of  games  won 
and  lost.  Thorndike, 
Book  II,  page  191. 

Subtraction  of  denominate 
numbers.  Thorndike, 
Book  II,  page  212. 

Division  of  denominate 
numbers. 

Percentage. 

Fractions  and  percentage. 
Interpretation  of  number. 


Fundamentals. 
Decimals. 
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Camping — 

1.  Finding  amount  needed  and 

cost  per  person  of  equipment  Tliorndike,  Book  II,  page 
and  supplies.  80. 

2.  Comparing  distance,  available  Subtraction  of  fractions 
sites.  (Information  on  distance       and  decimals. 

from  auto  road  taaps.)  Reading  decimals. 

3.  Comparing  costs  of  camping  All  processes  in  United 
trip  and  vacation  at  summer  re-       States  money, 
sorts. 


LOW  SIXTH  GRADE 

GRADE  CONTENT 

TIME — Forty  minutes  daily.  Oral  work  daily.  Read  page  18. 
Emphasize  decimals.  Begin  and  complete.  Rarely  use  over  four  places. 

ARITHMETICAL  CONTENT— 
Fractions. 

Thoroughly  reviewed.  Aliquot  parts  continued  and  used  in  both 
oral  and  written  work. 

Decimals. 

The  decimal  system  is  more  important  in  informational  than 
in  computational  arithmetic. 

a.  Developed  from  United  States  money — beyond  four  places, 
informational  only. 

b.  Changing  decimals  to  fractions. 

c.  Changing  fractions  to  decimals. 

d.  Moving  the  decimal  point  to  multiply  and  divide  by  10, 
100,  1000. 

e.  Practical  examples — figuring  own  scores.    7  examples  cor- 
rect out  of  8. 

•871/2 
Vs    =  8/7.00 

Without  being  taught  the  moving  of  the  decimal  point  the  child 
may  be  told  when  he  has  found  that  he  has  .871/4  of  his  work  correct,  that 
he  has  871/2%.  This  ''per  cent  concept"  will  prepare  him  for  the  fol- 
lowing term's  work. 

Accounts. 

a.  Personal  budgets. 

b.  Family  budgets. 

c.  City  budgets  (informational  only). 

d.  Business  accounts,  simple  bills  and  business  forms. 
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Measures. 

a.  Review  and  application  of  all  simple  measures. 

b.  Teaching  and  application  of  cubic  measure. 

Graphs. 

a.  Simple  graphs  for  pupil  and  class  records. 

b.  Simple  graphs  of  statistics  from  geography,  history,  health 
work,  etc. 

Drill. 

Read  pages  11  and  12,  Introduction. 
Problems. 

Read  page  16,  Introduction. 

Projects. 

Read  page  17,  Introduction. 

Tests. 

Read  pages  22  and  23,  Introduction. 

HIGH  SIXTH  GRADE 

GRADE  CONTENT 

TIME — ^Forty  minutes  daily.  Oral  work  daily.  Read  page  18.  Em- 
phasize simple  percentages  and  interest. 

ARITHMETICAL  CONTENT— 

Fractions  and  Decimals. 

a.  Reviewed  and  studied  as  basis  of  use  in  percentage. 

b.  Review  of  decimals  as  in  6-A  Grade. 

Accounts. 

a.  Continued  as  in  6-A  Grade. 

b.  The  fundamental  processes  motivated  through  accounts. 

c.  Informational  work  on  services  given  by  banks,  building 
and  loan  associations,  the  post  office  and  business  institutions. 
Forms,  blanks,  etc.,  used  by  them. 

Percentage. 

The  Fourth  Year  Book  says :  ' '  There  should  be  a  broad  reading 
knowledge  and  general  understanding  of  per  cents  as  they  occur 
in  mark-down  sales  and  general  reading.  The  actual  study  of 
business  situations  will  call  for  division  of  expenses,  profits, 
loans,  discounts,  etc.,  and  thus  is  introduced  the  opportunity 
for  drill  work  on  simple  percentage  and  interest. ' ' 

a.  Changing  decimals  to  per  cents. 

b.  Changing  per  cents  to  decimals. 

c.  Simple  examples  and  per  cents  only. 
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Measures. 

a.  Review  of  all  measures. 

b.  Denominate  numbers  in  very  simple  addition,  subtraction, 
multiplication  and  division. 

e.  Drawing  to  scale. 

Graphs. 

Read  page  20^  Introduction. 

Drill. 

Read  pages  11  and  12.  Introduction. 

Problems. 

Read  page  16,  Introduction. 

Projects. 

Read  page  17,  Introduction. 

Tests. 

Read  pages  22  and  23,  Introduction. 

General  review  of  all  fundamental  processes  in  whole  numbers,  frac- 
tions and  decimals. 


Addition. 

TI]\IE — Five  minutes  for  each  group. 

a.  Thirty  columns  of  six  one-figure  numbers. 

b.  Seventeen  exercises  of  four  three-figure  numbers. 

c.  Seven  exercises  of  eight  three-figure  numbers. 


SIXTH  GRADES 


STANDARDS  OF  ACHIEVEMENT 


a. 


b. 


c. 


6 
8 
7 
4 

3 
9 


862 
0S7 
409 
387 


894 
721 
863 
846 
729 
384 
876 
298 


Subtraction. 

TIME— Five  minutes, 
a.  8647 
-2895 
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Multiplication. 

TIME — Five  minutes. 

a.  Fifteen  exercises  of  two-figure  numbers  by  two-figure  num- 
bers. 

b.  Eight  exercises  of  three-figure  by  two-figure  numbers. 

a.  b. 

86  397 

X94  X86 


Division. 

TIME— Five  minutes. 

a.  Eight  exercises  of  four  or  five-figure  numbers  divided  by 
two-figure  numbers. 

a.  b.  • 


94/8369  76/29856 


OUTCOMES  FOR  SIXTH  GRADES 

General  Objectives — 

Read  page  10,  Introduction. 

Specific  Objectives — 

To  equip  the  child  with  the  following  knowledge,  habits,  skills,  and 
attitudes : 

1.  KNOWLEDGE. 

a.  Of  the  application  of  arithmetic  in  the  real  problems  that 
arise  in  life. 

b.  Of  business  institutions  and  methods  used  by  them. 

c.  Of  the  number  vocabulary,  facts  and  processes  of  whole  num- 
bers, fractions  and  decimals  as  outlined  for  the  grades. 

2.  HABITS  AND  SKILLS. 

a.  Habit  of  logical  thinking.   Solving  problems  reflectively  in- 
stead of  impulsively. 

b.  Habit  of  estimating  or  approximating  the  answer. 

c.  Habit  of  examining  the  answer  to  see  if  it  is  reasonable. 

d.  Habit  of  checking  all  work. 

e.  Habit  of  concentration. 

f.  Habit  of  neatness  with  reasonable  speed. 

g.  Skill  in  automatic  control  of  number  facts. 

h.  Skill  in  accurate  computation  in  all  fundamental  processes. 
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3.  ATTITUDES. 

a.  Honesty. 

b.  Initiative. 

e.  Tlioroughness. 

d.  Self  reliance  and  confidence. 

e.  Desire  for  improvement. 

f.  Pride  and  pleasure  in  accomplishment. 

g.  Judgment  of  one's  own  work.  Having  a  higli  standard  of 
work  acceptable  to  one's  self. 

h.  Quantitative  thinkinfi:  in  content  subjects  and  in  community 
affairs. 

i.  Development  of  group  as  well  as  individual  consciousness. 
Cooperation  and  a  sense  of  resi)onsi])ility  for  the  success  of 
the  group. 

j.  Ideal  and  spirit  of  service.  Children  should  be  allowed  to 
lielp  each  other  and  should  be  encouraged  to  assume  a  help- 
ful attitude  toward  their  fellow  beings  in  their  group. 

k.  Development  in  each  pupil  and  in  each  organized  group  of 
children  the  disposition  to  do  the  best  that  can  be  done  under 
tlie  circumstances. 


SUGGESTED  GENERAL  ACTIVITIES 

"Schools  should  take  into  consideration  the  industrial  and  commer- 
cial interests  of  the  community." — N.  E.  A.  Research  BuUt'tin. 

''The  problems  in  arithmetic  must  come  from  the  local  environment." 
— ]\Ic]\Iurray. 

Actual  or  proposed  district  and  city  projects  furnish  valuable  ma- 
terial for  informational  or  interpretative  arithmetic,  for  problems  with- 
out numbers,  for  problems  to  be  read  and  explained  but  not  solved  and 
for  methods  used  in  business,  such  as  bids,  etc. 

As  the  numbers  involved  are  usually  very  large  it  is  not  necessary 
for  the  children  to  do  all  of  the  computation  in  community  projects. 
It  is  not  expected  that  all  schools  or  all  grades  will  be  interested  in  the 
following  projects,  but  they  are  suggestive  of  the  type  of  material  tliat 
ma}^  be  used.  Material  may  be  obtained  from  newspaper.s.  numicipal 
records.  Board  of  Public  Works.  Chamber  of  Commerce,  etc. 
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San  Francisco  Projects. 

1.  Widening  the  highway  out  of  San  Francisco ;  cost  per  mile ;  number 
of  miles ;  total  cost ;  number  of  counties ;  amount  paid  by  each  county, 
(why  different  amounts?)  ;  San  Francisco's  share  how  many  times 
share  of  other  counties;  population  of  San  Francisco;  average  cost 
per  person;  number  of  automobiles  in  San  Francisco;  average  cosr 
per  automobile.  Width  and  length  of  highway  to  find  area.  Num])ei' 
of  men  working — total  for  wages,  average  wages,  cost  of  material, 
wages  equal  how  many  times  cost  of  material  or  vice  versa.  Wlicre 
does  money  come  from?  {Informational  not  computational  work  on 
taxes.) 

2.  Bridging  the  bay.  (Same  procedure  as  in  1.) 

3.  Filling  in  Islais  Creek. 

4.  Making  additions  to  esplanade  at  beach. 

5.  Building  scenic  road  on  Telegraph  Hill. 

6.  Providing  landing  place  for  airplanes. 

7.  Building  aquatic  park. 

8.  Extending  "Panhandle." 

9.  Making  the  ' '  Bernal  Cut. ' ' 

10.  Constructing  tunnels  such  as  ''Duboce," 

11.  Making  harbor  improvements. 

12.  Building  schools  and  playgrounds. 

13.  Cutting  new  streets  and  widening  old  ones. 

14.  Studying  growth  in  population,  comparing  with  Los  Angele*,  Oak- 
land, etc. 

15.  Studying  significance  of  clearing  house  records. 

16.  Studying  the  increase  in  industries;  comparing  by  subtraction  and 
division  the  number  of  new  industries  from  year  to  year.  Consider- 
ing value  of  manufactured  products,  number  of  men  employed, 
wages  of  men,  average  wage,  etc. 

17.  School  Department.  Money  allotted  to  schools — amount  spent  on 
buildings,  salaries,  supplies,  etc.  Number  of  schools  in  city,  aver- 
age for  each  school  for  salaries,  supplies,  etc.  Average  for  each 
class  or  pupil  in  particular  school.  Average  for  pupil. 

18.  Leveling  sand  dunes — filling  in  lots.  Cubic  capacity  of  steam  shovel 
— of  auto  truck.  Number  of  loads  in  a  day — number  of  days  re- 
quired— number  of  cubic  yards  hauled  away — cost,  etc.  "Buying" 
a  given  lot  at  current  price,  estimating  the  cost  of  clearing  or  fill- 
ing in,  finding  cost  of  street  work  and  paving.  At  what  price  must 
you  sell  to  make  reasonable  profit?  Is  it  better  to  buy  lot  ready 
for  building?    Get  price  from  neighborhood  real  estate  man. 
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19.  New  car  line.  Number  of  people  it  serves — cost  of  maintenance  to 
city.  Revenue  fi-om  fares,  balance  from  other  sources,  ('omparison 
with  other  municipal  lines,  earnings,  cost,  etc.  How  district  secures 
new  car  lines. 

20.  Studying  about  Presidio.  Suggestion  that  it  be  sold.  Cannot  the 
government  afford  to  keep  the  Presidio?  Cost  of  up-keep ;  for  what 
is  money  spent?  Number  of  acres  in  Presidio;  number  of  acres  in 
city  block;  number  of  blocks  that  could  be  made;  value  of  property. 

21.  Studying  rise  in  value  of  business  property;  amount  of  business 
done.  Fifteen  year  lease  is  how  much  per  year?  Per  month?  liow 
much  business  must  be  done  to  pay  rent?  What  is  the  amount  of 
the  average  sale?  What  is  the  average  number  of  customers  pej* 
day? 

22.  Planning  new  golf  links. 
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FOREWORD 


In  answer  to  many  requests  from  principals  and  teachers  for 
an  exchange  of  ideas  concerning  work  which  children  might  carry 
on  by  themselves  when  the  teacher  was  busy  with  a  group,  one  of 
the  monthly  teachers'  meetings  of  the  Kindergarten-Primary 
Department  was  devoted  to  an  exhibit  of  such  work  sent  in  by 
primary  teachers  in  our  schools.  Some  of  this  material  was 
invented  by  the  teachers,  while  some  of  it  was  selected  from  the 
vast  amount  of  published  material  on  the  market. 

Interest  was  so  great  and  the  field  so  wide  that  it  seemed 
desirable  that  a  committee  be  appointed  to  summarize  the  stand- 
ards for  judging  such  work  and. to  make  a  further  study  of  the 
material  available  with  the  idea  of  printing  a  suggestive  bulletin 
for  teachers. 

This  bulletin  is  the  result.  It  has  been  prepared  by  the  follow- 
ing committee: 

URSULA  DUAXE.  First  Grade  Teacher. 
FLORENCE  WINTER,  First  Grade  Teacher. 
RAMONA  CANFIELD.  Second  Grade  Teacher. 
HELEN  McALPINE,  Second  Grade  Teacher. 
L.  P.  CAYLOR,  Third  Grade  Teacher. 
IRENE  TRACY.  Third  Grade  Teacher. 
L.  D.  PIERSON,  Principal. 
GERTRUDE  WHITESIDE,  Principal. 
E.  H.  TESSMER,  Principal. 

JULIA  L.  HAHN,  Director  of  Kindergarten  and 
Primary  Grades. 
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Self-directed  Activities  for 
Primary  Grades 

I.  INTRODUCTION 

The  material  assembled  in  this  booklet  is  intended  for  use  as  a  guide 
to  teachers  in  solving  the  problem  of  profitable  occupation  for  groups  not 
working  directly  with  the  teacher. 

A  certain  resourcefulness  in  devising  undertakings  that  have  a  real 
value  is  an  essential  element  of  successful  self-directed  activities.  An 
undertaking  has  real  value  when  the  knowledge  and  habits  gained  in  carry- 
ing it  to  completion  function  in  the  various  studies  and  in  the  life  of  the 
child  in  school  and  elsewhere.  Along  with  this  resourcefulness  to  create 
such  situations  goes  a  supervision  that  takes  in  at  a  glance  the  progress  a 
child  is  making  and  that  gives  a  conscientious  check-up  at  the  close  of  the 
self-directed  activities  period. 

Three  types  of  self-directed  activities  are  presented  as  follows: 

1.  The  available  published  materials  which  are  constructive  and  pur- 
poseful and  which  provide  a  stimulus  to  right  habits  of  thinking  and 
doing.  The  materials  mentioned  are  those  which  can  be  used  by 
an  individual  or  small  group  working  independently.  The  results 
of  the  use  of  this  material  must  be  visible  and  possible  to  check. 
Many  published  self-directed  activities  which  are  excellent  silent 
reading  have  not  been  incorporated  in  this  list  because  they  require 
the  presence  of  the  teacher.  Many  have  been  omitted  because  they 
are  contained  in  packages  with  a  preponderance  of  unsuitable 
material. 

2.  Descriptions  of  self-directed  activities  which  primary  teachers  in 
our  schools  have  originated  to  meet  the  needs  of  their  classes. 

3.  Materials  and  activities  which  may  grow  out  of  group  projects. 

The  material  has  been  listed  under  the  headings  of  easy  work,  work 
an  average  class  of  the  grade  can  do,  and  more  difficult  work  for  the  fast 
moving  group.  It  is  very  hard  to  classify  material  so  that  it  will  apply  to 
all  districts  but  the  teacher  should  select  the  material  best  suited  to  the  needs 
and  abilities  of  her  class. 


II.     STANDARDS  FOR  JUDGING  SELF-DIRECTED  ACTIVITIES 

A.    Material  offered  by  publishers  should  be  selected  to  meet  the  following 
requirements: 

1.  Clear  large  print. 

2.  Cardboard  rather  than  thin  paper  and  of  neutral  color — preferably 
cream  or  tan. 

3.  Questions  to  be  answered  by  matching  strips  or  underlining  '  yes' 
or  "no"  instead  of  demanding  writing  in  small  spaces. 
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4.  If  coloring  is  required  the  outlined  pictures  should  be  large. 

5.  Sentences,  phrases  and  words  should  be  used  instead  of  parts  of 
words  or  letters. 


B.     In  addition  to  these  requirements  the  following  tests  will  help  the 
teacher  to  judge  the  worth  of  all  self-directed  activities: 

1.  There  must  be  play  for  the  originality  of  the  child — an  opportunity 
given  him  to  think  independently. 

2.  If  the  work  involves  physical  activities  the  larger  muscles  must  be 
called  into  play  and  no  tax  put  upon  the  undeveloped  muscles. 

3.  Work  requiring  writing  should  not  be  given  below  the  third  grade. 
Third  grade  teachers  should  be  careful  to  see  that  work  requiring 
written  response  should  be  done  with  arm  movement. 

4.  If  drill  is  needed  the  necessary  work  should  be  given  not  as  a  drill 

in  itself  but  as  a  purposeful  activity. 

5.  Self-directed  activities  should  be  difficult  enough  to  act  as  a  chal- 
lenge to  spur  the  child  to  effort  and  easy  enough  to  give  him  a 
feeling  of  satisfaction  when  he  has  finished. 


III.    FIRST  GRADE  MATERIAL 

There  is  little  published  material  for  self-directed  activities  available 
for  the  beginner  in  the  First  Grade.  The  teacher  of  the  low  first  group 
will  do  well  to  use  original  devices  embracing  the  requirements  of  good 
self-directed  activities  stated  on  the  preceding  page.  This  should  include 
simple  exercises  in  conjunction  with  the  daily  lessons.  The  use  of  the 
mimeograph  will  assist  the  teacher  in  preparing  a  sufficient  amount  of 
material  to  supply  a  large  group. 

The  following  list  of  available  material  is  largely  for  use  in  the  high 
first  group.  It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  these  self-directed  activities 
should  not  be  in  advance  of  the  work  being  done  by  the  group  at  the  time, 
for  children  who  are  not  ready  for  reading  are  not  ready  for  seat  work 
demanding  reading. 


1.    Published  Material — First  Grade. 

Material  suitable  for  low  first  grade — Average. 

Silent  Reading  Seatwork  Pad — Scott,  Foresman  &  Co. 
Animal    Wonderland,    No.    400 — Child    Improvement    Games — Ideal 
Book  Co. 

Independent  Seat  Work  for  Beginners — Set  I,  by  Madilene  Veverka — • 
Milton  Bradley  Co. 

Material  suitable  for  high  first  grade — Easy. 

Independent  Seat  Work  for  Beginners — Set  I,  by  Madilene  Veverka — • 

Milton  Bradley  Co. 
Silent  Reading  Seatwork  Pad — Scott,  Foresman  &  Co. 
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Material  suitable  i"or  high  first  grade — Average. 

Independent  Seat  Work  for  Beginners — Set  II,  by  .Madih'ue  V't-vi-rku — 

Milton  Bradley  Co. 
Progressive  Story  Steps  Vocabulary,  No.  S24r) — Milloii  hradlcy  Co. 
Study  Period  Projects  for  Grade  I — Laid  law  Bros. 
The  Three  Pigs,  No.  2161 — Harter  School  Supply  Co. 
My  Animals,  No.  2152 — Harter  School  Supply  Co. 
Thought  Number  Questions,  No.  2183 — Harter  School  Supply  Co. 
Days  of  the  Week,  No.  2159 — Harter  School  Supply  Co. 
The  Three  Bears,  No.  2160 — Harter  School  Supply  Co. 
Silent   Reading   Seat   Work.     Matching   Colors,    No.    5 01 — Beckley- 

Cardy  Co. 

Material  suitable  for  high  first  grade — Difficnilt.     (Fast-moving  group.) 

Number  Games,  No.  21  (SI — Harter  School  Supply  Co. 
First  Steps  in  Number  Learning — Harter  School  Supply  Co. 
Toby  and  Tory,  No.  2158 — Harter  School  Supply  Co. 
Our  Family,  No.  215  7 — Harter  School  Supply  Co. 

Silent  Reading  Seat  Work.     Illustrated   Stories,   No.    5  06 — Beckley 
Cardy  Co. 

Billy  Boy  Seat  Work,  No.  8344 — Milton  Bradley  Co. 
Bradley's  Silent  Reading  Seat  Work,  No.  82  95,  Sets  I  and  II — Milton 
Bradley  Co. 

Baby  Betty  Seat  Work,  No.  8343 — Milton  Bradley  Co. 

Original  Material — First  Grade. 

Number  Matching. 

Material:    Calendar  page  pasted  on  envelope  and  corresponding  sepa- 
rate number  cards  in  envelopes. 

Method:    Children  lay  number  cards  in  order  to  match  calendar. 

Rhyme  or  Story  Building. 

Material:     Mother  Goose  rhymes  (or  a  story)  with  ilhistriition  on  a 
large  wall  sheet.    Printed  strips  to  duplicate  lines  of  rhyme  or  story. 

Method:    Children  arrange  strips  to  match  chart  and  check  by  reading 
to  teacher. 

Number  Recognition. 

Material:    Small  domino  cards  with  corresponding  numl)er  cards,  half 
as  large. 


Method:    Younger  children  may  use  these  for  matching,  as.  3  and  3. 
More  advanced  may  put  card  showing  sum  of  2  squares. 


Xaiiiiiig  the  Picture. 


Material:  Very  large  picture,  illustrating  story  with  which  child  is 
familiar  or  picturing  objects  of  which  the  child  will  recognize  printed 
name.    Small  word  cards  with  names  of  various  things  in  the  picture. 

Method:  Child  lays  name  card  on  object  to  which  it  belongs,  as, 
table,  bed,  chair,  etc. 


Color  Game. 

Material:  Large  wall  sheet  on  which  is  pasted  a  square  of  each  color 
with  name  printed  beneath.  Small  sheet  for  child  with  correspond- 
ing colors  and  names  on  separate  cards  to  be  placed  below  the  right 
color.  Colors  on  child's  chart  should  be  in  different  order  from 
those  on  wall  chart. 

^Method:  Child  places  correct  name  under  each  color  and  checks  by 
reading  the  names  to  teacher.  Reading  the  names  is  necessary  as 
children  do  not  always  know  the  names  of  all  colors. 


Alphabet  Game. 

Material:  Alphabet  printed  in  sequence  on  strip.  Separate  letter 
cards. 

Method:    Child  lays  letters  in  sequence  to  match  strip. 
Note:    Make  separate  games  for  small  and  capital  letters. 

Xumbei'  and  Word  Recognition. 

Material:  Large  card  with  small  pictures  of  several  animals  or 
objects  alike,  with  titles  printed  beneath,  as,  "Seven  rabbits", 
"Three  tops",  "P'our  houses",  etc.    Separate  cards  with  same  titles. 

Alethod:  Children  match  titles  with  small  cards  and  check  by  reading 
to  teacher. 


Word  Matching. 

Material:  Large  card  on  which  is  pasted  in  vertical  column  about  ten 
small  pictures  of  animals  or  objects.  Name  printed  after  each  one. 
Third  column  left  for  matching  word  which  is  found  in  envelope 
pasted  on  Ijack  of  card.  For  more  advanced  pupils,  omit  printed 
name  and  allow  child  to  select  name  card  for  each  object. 

(  lock  (ianie. 

^Material:  Large  cardboard  clock  dial  placed  on  wall  with  numbers 
and  name  of  number.  Small  cards  with  number  on  one  side  and 
name  on  reverse.     Small  dials  for  child's  use. 

Method:  Child  lays  name  of  number  on  each  number  on  small  dial 
and  compares  with  large  chart. 

Note:  Clocks  may  be  covered  with  transparent  celluloid  to  make  them 
more  durable. 
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Story  Building. 

Material:  Two  copies  of  any  simple  short  story.  Print  should  be  large 
and  clear.  Old  primers  are  good.  Paste  one  copy  on  stiff  card,  cut 
into  phrases  and  put  into  large  envelope.  Paste  second  copy  on 
one  side  of  envelope,  title  on  the  other  side,  with  illustration  if 

possible. 

Method:  Child  builds  story  from  cut  up  phrases  by  matching  complete 
story  on  envelope.    Checked  by  reading  to  teacher. 

Lotto,     (for  two  children) 

Material:  A  card  marked  in  squares  with  numbers  from  1  to  30  (not 
in  sequence).  Small  cards  with  numbers  1  to  30.  Small  squares 
of  stiff  colored  paper. 

Method:  One  child  calls  numbers  from  small  card;  other  child  covers 
number  with  colored  paper  if  he  has  it. 

Color  Game,    '  for  two  children) 

Material:  Small  cards  with  name  of  color  on  one  side  and  small 
square  of  color  on  the  reverse. 

Method:  One  child  flashes  name  of  color  to  partner,  who  gets  the 
card  if  he  names  the  color  correctly. 

Number  Game.     (  for  two  children  ) 

Material:  Small  cards  with  number  on  one  side  and  name  of  number 
on  reverse. 

Method:  One  child  flashes  name  of  number  to  partner,  who  may  keep 
card  if  he  names  it  correctly. 

Note:     Good  to  use  after  children  have  had  ■"Clock  Game." 

Catch  a  Fisli.  (for  two  children) 

Material:  Cards  in  shape  of  fish,  colored  on  one  side  to  represent 
bright  colored  fish.  On  the  other  side  a  phrase  or  sentence,  as, 
"The  sun  said,  Good  Morning,"  etc. 

Method:  Leader  takes  fish  out  of  "bowl"  and  flashes  to  partner,  who 
may  keep  it  if  he  says  it  correctly. 

Yes  or  No.    (True  or  False)  (high  first) 

Material:  Envelope  containing  simple  statements  that  child  can  read, 
as,  "The  bird  can  fly" — "Dogs  can  talk,"  etc.  Separate  cards  with 
"yes"  and  "no". 

Method:  Child  places  "  yes  "  or  "no"  after  statements.  Needs  careful 
checking. 

Follo%%-ing  Directions.    (  high  first ) 

Material:  Card  with  printed  directions,  as.  Draw  a  house — Color  it 
brown — Draw  a  green  apple  tree  near  the  house — Draw  seven  red 
apples  on  it.  etc. 

Method:    Child  completes  picture  by  following  directions. 
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IV.     SECOND  GRADE  MATERIAL 


The  published  material  listed  was  compiled  from  lists  sent  in  by 
teachers  who  have  used  this  material.  It  is  not  a  complete  list  and  no  doubt 
much  material  equally  good  has  not  been  mentioned.  The  Standards  for 
Judging  Self-Directed  Activities  will  help  teachers  in  their  selection  of  mate- 
rial not  listed.  The  last  paragraph  in  the  general  introduction  should  be 
read  and  applied  to  this  list.  We  suggest  that  teachers  review  as  much  of 
the  material  as  possible  and  select  that  which  is  best  suited  to  the  needs 
of  their  classes.  Some  of  the  Difficult  high  first  material  might  be  used  for  a 
slow  moving  low  second  or  the  easy  low  third  material  used  as  difficult  work 
for  a  high  second  class. 

1.    Published  Material — Second  Grade. 

Material  suitable  for  low  second  grade — Easy. 

Independent  Seat  Work  Exercises  for  Beginners.    Set  I,  No.  847  6,  and 

Set  II,  No.  8  477 — Milton  Bradley  Co. 
Silent  Reading  Seat  Work,  Set  I,  No.  8295,  and  Set  II,  No.  8296 — 

Milton  Bradley  Co. 
Baby  Betty,  No.  83  43 — Milton  Bradley  Co. 
Billy  Boy,  No.  83  4  4 — Milton  Bradley  Co. 

Study  Period  Projects,  Elda  L.  Merton.    Grade  One — Laidlaw  Bros. 
Mother  Goose,  No.  2  076 — Harter  School  Supply  Co. 

Material  suitable  for  low  second  grade — Average. 

Study  Period  Projects,  Elda  L.  Merton.    Grade  One — Laidlaw  Bros. 

Silent  Reading  Seat  Work  for  Lower  Grades,  Alhambra  B.  Deming. 
Illustrated  Stories  Set,  No.  505,  Illustrated  Stories  Set,  No.  506.  Fol- 
lowing Printed  Directions  Set,  No.  504 — Beckley-Cardy  Co. 

The  Child's  World,  No.  4  02 — Ideal  School  Supply  Co. 

Animals'  Sounds  and  Noises,  No.  409 — Ideal  School  Supply  Co. 

Who  Am  I?  No.  407 — Ideal  School  Supply  Co. 

New  Elson-Runkel  Method — Scott,  Foresman  &  Co. 

Supplementary  Equipment,  New  Set  VII  C — Scott,  Foresman  &  Co. 

Elliptical  Stories,  No.  2  002 — Harter  School  Supply  Co. 

Thought  Questions  and  Answers,  No.  2003 — Harter  School  Supply  Co. 

Riddles,  No.  2  0  07 — Harter  School  Supply  Co. 

Rhyming  Words,  No.  2153 — Harter  School  Supply  Co. 

Animal  Questions  to  Answer,  No.  2179 — Harter  School  Supply  Co. 

Problems  in  Number  Work,  No.  2181 — Harter  School  Supply  Co. 

Bim  the  Circus  Elephant,  No.  2180 — Harter  School  Supply  Co. 

The  Foxy  Squirrel,  No.  209  4  (requires  use  of  mimeograph) — Harter 
School  Supply  Co. 

Perfo  Silent  Reading  Seat  AVork,  Little  Questions  R948.  Something 
to  Find  R974.    Easy  Riddles  R957 — Plymouth  Press. 

Material  suitable  for  low  second  grade — Difficult. 

Study  Period  Projects,  Elda  ]j.  Merton.    Grade  Two — Laidlaw  Bros. 

Silent  Reading  Se;it  Work,  Set  Three,  No.  8338 — Milton  Bradley  Co. 

Silent  Re;iflitm  S-al  Work.,  Sfl  Kour,  No.  8339  -   Milton  Bradley  Co. 

Matcbing  ('()l(;rs,  X(;.  :'.()!      i  icck  1(  y~( 'a  rd  y  Co. 

I'^ollo  wing  l'i-iiilc'(l   I  )ii-(  el  ions,  Xo.   5(1!      Ii(!cl<loy-Ca,i'dy  Co. 

Illustrated  Slf)r-ieH,  No.  5  0  6     Jieckley-CJardy  Co. 

Descriptive  Sillu>nettes,  No.  2004  --Harter  School  Snpi)ly  Co. 
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Animal  Questions,  No.  2179 — Harter  School  Supply  Co. 

Picture  Making,  No.  2005 — Harter  School  Supply  Co. 

Classifying  Words,  No.  2008 — Harter  School  Supply  Co. 

The  Funny  Clown,  No.  2075   (requires  use  of  mimeograph ) —  Harter 

School  Supply  Co. 
Silent  Reading.    Mother  Goose,  R910 — Plymouth  Press. 
Silent  Reading.    Occupations,  R914 — Plymouth  Press. 
Color  Group  Seat  Work,  R9  4  6 — Plymouth  Press. 
Something  to  Find,  R974 — Plymouth  Press. 
What  Am  I?  R95  6 — Plymouth  Press. 


Material  suitable  for  high  second  grade — Easy. 

The  Child's  World,  No.  4  02 — Ideal  School  Supply  Co. 

Animal  Sounds  and  Noises,  No.  4  09 — Ideal  School  Supply  Co. 

Who  Am  I?  No.  407— Ideal  School  Supply  Co. 

New  Elson-Runkel  Method — Scott,  Foresman  &  Co. 

Supplementary  Equipment.    New  Set  VII  C — Scott,  Foresman  &  Co. 

Study  Period  Projects,  Elda  L.  Merton.    Grade  Two — Laidlaw  Bros. 

Silent  Reading  Seat  Work  for  Lower  Grades,  Alhambra  G.  Deming — 
Beckley-Cardy  Co. 

Illustrated  Stories,  No.  5  07 — -Beckley-Cardy  Co. 

Following  Printed  Directions,  No.  5  04 — Beckley-Cardy  Co. 

Illustrated  Stories,  No.  5  06 — Beckley-Cardy  Co. 

Elliptical  Stories,  No.  2002 — Harter  School  Supply  Co. 

Thought  Questions  and  Answers,  No.  2003 — Harter  School  Supply  Co. 

Riddles,  No.  2007 — Harter  School  Supply  Co. 

Rhyming  Words,  No.  2153 — ^Harter  School  Supply  Co. 

Mother  Goose  Silhouettes  with  Verses,  No.  2  09  8 — Harter  School  Sup- 
ply Co. 

Bim  the  Circus  Elephant,  No.  2180 — Harter  School  Supply  Co. 
Problems  in  Number  Work,  No.  2181 — Harter  School  Supply  Co. 
The  Foxy  Squirrel,  No.  2094  (requires  use  of  mimeograph) — Harter 
School  Supply  Co. 

Perfo  Silent  Reading  Seat  Work.  Little  Questions,  R9  4S.  Easy  Rid- 
dles, R9  57 — Plymouth  Press. 


Material  suitable  for  high  second  grade — Average. 

Study  Period  Projects,  Elda  L.  Merton.    Grade  Two — Laidlaw  Bros. 
Silent  Reading  Seat  Work,  Set  Three,  No.  8338 — Milton  Bradley  Co. 
Silent  Reading  Seat  Work,  Set  Four,  No.  83  3  9 — Milton  Bradley  Co. 
Silent  Reading  Seat  Work  for  Lower  Grades.  Alhambra  G.  Deming. 

Illustrated  Stories  Set,  No.  507.     Illustrated  Stories  Set,  No.  508. 

Matching  Colors,  No.  501 — Beckley-Cardy  Co. 
Descriptive  Silhouettes,  No.  2  004 — Harter  School  Supply  Co. 
Picture  Making,  No.  2  005 — Harter  School  Supply  Co. 
Surprise  Pictures,  No.  2140 — Harter  School  Supply  Co. 
Classifying  Words,  No.  2008 — Harter  School  Supply  Co. 
Mother  Goose  Silhouettes,  No.  2098 — Harter  School  Supply  Co. 
The  Funny  Clown,  No.  2075   (requires  use  of  mimeograph) — Harter 

School  Supply  Co. 

Animal  Questions,  No.  2175   (requires  use  of  mimeograph)  —  Harter 

School  Supply  Co. 
Perfo  Seat  Work  in  Silent  Reading.    Easy  Riddles.  R957-  Plymouth 

Press. 

Sentence  Completion,  R  923 — Plymouth  Press. 
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Material  suitable  for  high  second  grade — Difficult, 


Study  Period  Projects,  Elda  L.  Merton.     Grade  Two,  Grade  Three — 
Laidlaw  Bros. 

Silent  Reading  Seat  Work,  Set  Five,  No.  8341 — Milton  Bradley  Co. 
Silent  Reading  Seat  Work  for  Lower  Grades,  Alhambra  G.  Deming. 

Illustrated  Stories,  No.  5  08.    Illustrated  Stories,  No.  507 — Beckley- 

Cardy  Co. 

Riddles  to  Read-Draw,  No.  2069 — Harter  School  Supply  Co. 
Riddle  Problems  (omit  written  part).  No.  2174— Harter  School  Sup- 
ply Co. 

Silent  Teacher  of  Subtraction,  No.  2032 — Harter  School  Supply  Co. 
Self-Teaching  Subtraction,  No.  2176 — Harter  School  Supply  Co. 
Silent  Teacher  of  Addition,  No.  2  02  6 — Harter  School  Supply  Co. 
My  Animals,  No.  2152 — Harter  School  Supply  Co. 

Play  Briefs   ("requires  some  supervision).  No.   2170 — Harter  School 
Supply  Co. 

Primary  Number  Stories  and  Seat  Work — A.  Flanagan  Co. 

Primary  Arithmetic  Cards,  L.  Peckinpaugh — A.  Flanagan  Co. 

Silent  Reading  and  Number  Work — A.  Flanagan  Co. 

Educational  Seat  Work— Plymouth  Press. 

Sentence  Completion,  R9  2  3 — Plymouth  Press. 

Little  .Journeys,  No.  212  8 — Harter  School  Supply  Co. 

Original  Material — Second  Grade. 
Material  suitable  for  low  second  grade — Easy. 
Matching  Colors. 

Materials:  Two  sets  of  colored  circles.  One  set  pasted  on  a  large 
piece  of  cardboard.  The  set  of  circles  pasted  on  cardboard  have 
the  names  of  the  colors  written  below. 

Method:  Child  matches  the  circles,  thereby  learning  to  distinguish 
color  and  to  recognize  color  names. 

Note:    This  exercise  is  appropriate  for  high  first  grade  also. 

Putting  a  Story  Together. 

Materials:  Short  sentences  taken  from  lessons  already  studied, 
printed  on  slips  and  cut  into  phrases. 

Method:     Children  put  them  together  to  make  the  story. 
Matching  Game. 

Materials:  Short  printed  sentences  naming  object  and  showing 
color.    Separate  cards  with  names  of  colors. 

Method:    Children  find  name  and  place  over  rectangle  with  color. 

colored  (little  rectangle  of  green) 


green 


(little  rectangle  of  red) 


Trees  are 


Apples  are 


red 
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Materials  suitable  for  low  second  grade — Average. 
A.  B.  C.  Book. 

Materials:  Large  sheets  of  Manila  paper  for  pages  of  book.  Letters 
of  the  alphabet  printed  on  large  squares  of  paper.    Old  magazines. 

Method:  Children  bind  paper  together  to  form  book.  Letters 
pasted  in,  in  alphabetical  order.  Pictures  sought  in  magazines  and 
cut  out.  Object  placed  with  initial  letter  matching  letter  in 
alphabet. 

Note:    This  is  good  work  for  slow  group  in  high  second  grade. 


Phonic  Exercise. 

Materials:    Many  words  printed  on  cards.    These  words  composing 
groups  of  similar  sounds. 

Method:    Child  makes  columns  of  words  of  like  sounds.    New  words 
to  be  added  as  learned. 


Arithmetic  Sets. 

Materials:    Envelopes  containing  combinations  in  graduated  series 
with  circles  cut.    Other  circles  with  answers  to  fit. 

1  2  3  4  5 

0  0  0  0  0 


1  2  3  4  5 

11111 
1  2  3  4  5 


2  3  4  5  6 

Each  set  of  combinations  must  be  kept  in  separate  envelope. 
Method:    Child  places  correct  answer  circle  under  combination. 


Illustrated  Calendar. 

Materials:  Twelve  sheets  of  Manila  paper.  Numbers  from  old 
calendars.    Pictures  from  magazines. 

Method:  Children  bind  paper  into  book.  Picture  appropriate  to 
season  at  top  of  page  of  each  month.  Squares  drawn  for  days 
of  month  and  numbers  placed  in  proper  places.  A  large  calendar 
should  be  placed  where  children  may  use  it  as  a  guide. 


Materials  suitable  for  low  second  grade — Fast  Group. 
Sentence  Game. 

Materials:     Sentences  printed  on  slips.     These  to  be  taken  from 
lessons  already  studied. 
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Method:  This  should  be  played  by  little  group  with  best  reader  as 
a  leader.  The  sentences  are  distributed  to  group.  Each  member 
reads  his  sentence  to  the  leader.  The  one  who  reads  correctly 
retains  his  slip  and  receives  another.  The  one  having  most  slips 
at  end  of  period  is  declared  the  winner  and  may  be  leader  next 
time. 


Ring  Throw,    (two  children) 

Materials:  Board  with  pegs.  Under  each  peg  a  number  is  placed. 
Set  of  rubber  rings. 

Method:  The  ring  is  thrown  over  a  peg.  The  number  under  the 
peg  is  placed  on  the  board.  Ring  thrown  the  second  time.  Second 
number  placed  under  the  first  and  combination  added.     If  the 

"  ring  fails  to  catch  on  a  peg,  zero  is  placed  on  the  board.  The 
combinations  must  be  left  on  board  and  carefully  checked  by 
teacher. 


Classifying  Words. 

Materials:     Cards  printed  with  names  belonging  to  a  class.  Name 
of  class  also  printed  on  larger  strip. 

Method:    Children  place  objects  in  their  proper  class,  as, 

Fruits                        Days  of  Week  Animals 

apple                           Monday  cat 

orange                        Tuesday  dog 

plum                           Wednesday  fox 


Material  for  high  second — Easy. 
Matching  Game. 

Materials:  Cards  with  sentences  printed  on  them.  One  word  is 
omitted  in  the  sentence  and  the  picture  of  the  object  drawn  in 
the  space.  Picture  may  be  pasted  in.  Small  cards  are  printed 
with  the  name  of  the  omitted  objects. 

Method:  Child  finds  the  correct  word  and  places  it  on  top  of 
picture. 


The 


is  red.  apple 


The 


is  large,  house 


Hidden  Words. 

Materials:     Several  long  words 
which  are  printed  little  words 

Methods:    The  small  words  are 
in  which  they  are  found. 


printed  on  slips.  Other  slips  on 
found  in  the  long  ones. 

to  be  placed  under  the  long  word 
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Material  suitable  for  high  second — Average, 

Yes  and  No  Game. 

Materials:  Large  cards  with  ten  or  twelve  printed  questions. 
Corresponding  number  of  small  cards  with  words  "yes"  and  "no." 

Method:  Child  places  correct  answer  next  to  question  asked.  (Needs 
careful  checking.) 

Guessing  Game. 

Material:  Set  of  five  cards  with  riddles  to  be  guessed.  Answers 
printed  on  separate  cards.    All  placed  in  same  envelope. 

I  am  round. 
I  am  made  of  rubber. 
Children  like  to  play  with  me 
What  am  I? 

Method:  Child  reads  all  the  cards  and  places  correct  answer  under 
proper  card. 

Organizing  and  Rhjoning  Alphabet. 

Material:  Lines  beginning  with  the  different  letters  of  the  alphabet 
on  separate  slips.  The  final  word  of  the  line  of  every  alternate 
letter  is  left  blank.  These  are  rhyming  words  and  are  printed 
on  separate  cards. 

A  is  for  at. 

B  is  for   .  bat 

C  is  for  came. 

D  is  for   .  dame 

Method:    Child  places  alphabet  in  order  and  supplies  missing  word. 

Supplying  Final  Word  in  Short  Couplets. 

Materials:  Short  two  line  rhymes  composed  by  teacher.  Rhymes 
printed  on  cards  with  blank  left  at  end  of  second  line  for  rhyming 
word.    Rhyming  words  printed  on  separate  cards. 

High,  high  in  the  sky, 
The  little  birds   .  fly 

Up,  up  in  the  sky, 

The  clouds  float   .     by  etc. 

Method:    Child  fills  in  the  space  with  proper  word. 

Material  suitable  for  high  second  grade — Difficult. 

Arithmetic  Com bina t ion s . 

Materials:  Large  cards  with  combinations  on  one  side  in  large 
numbers.    Answers  on  the  backs. 

Method:    Leader  flashes  card  and  checks  with  answer  on  back. 
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Fitting  Sitories  to  Pictures. 

Material:  Two  different  stories  with  pictures  attached  taken  from 
discarded  text  book.  The  pictures  are  pasted  on  a  large  piece 
of  cardboard.  The  stories  are  cut  into  phrases  and  short  sentences 
and  put  in  an  envelope  pasted  to  the  back  of  the  cardboard. 

Method:  The  stories  are  put  together  under  the  picture  to  which 
each  belongs. 

Statements  and  Questions. 

Material:  Short  sentences  printed  on  slips.  Same  sentences  changed 
to  questions  on  other  slips. 

Method:    Child  matches  statement  and  question. 

Singular  and  Plural. 

Material:  Lists  of  words  consisting  of  singulars  and  their  plurals 
in  envelope. 

Method:  Child  places  singular  words  in  one  column  with  the  plural 
of  each  opposite. 


V.    THIRD  GRADE  MATERIAL 

Published  Material — Third  Grade. 

Material  suitable  for  low  third  grade — Easy. 

Elliptical  Stories,  No.  2002— Harter  School  Supply. 
Child  Dramatization,  No.  2  070 — Harter  School  Supply  Co. 
Descriptive  Stories,  No.  2004 — Harter  School  Supply  Co. 
Study  Period  Projects,  Grade  I — Laidlaw  Bros. 
Study  Period  Projects,  Grade  II — Laidlaw  Bros. 
Illustrated  Stories,  Set  No.  505 — Beckley-Cardy  Co. 
Illustrated  Stories,  Set  No.  507 — Beckley-Cardy  Co. 
Illustrated  Stories,  Set  No.  506 — Beckley-Cardy  Co. 
Matching  Colors,  Set  No.  501 — Beckley-Cardy  Co. 

Material  suitable  for  low  third  grade — Average. 

Thought  Questions  and  Answers,  No.  2003 — Harter  School  Supply  Co. 

Silent  Teacher  of  Addition,  No.  2027 — Harter  School  Supply  Co. 

Rhyming  Words,  No.  2153 — Harter  School  Supply  Co. 

Matching  Pictures,  Set  No.  5  02 — Beckley-Cardy  Co. 

Verb  Sets — Little  Teacher  Games. 

Noun  Cards — Little  Teacher  Games. 

Brownie  Silent  Reading  Number  Cards — A.  Flanagan. 

Primary  Number  Stories — A.  Flanagan. 

Individual  Number  Drills  (in  addition) — Plymouth  Press. 

Material  suitable  for  low  third  grade — Difficult. 

Classifying  Words,  No.  2  00S — Harter  School  Supply  Co. 
Primary  Number  Work,  No.  8282 — Milton  Bradley  Co. 
Self  Verifying  Seat  Work,  No.  8033 — Milton  Bradley  Co. 
Elson-Runkel  Supplementary  Method — Scott,  Foresman  &  Co. 
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Material  suitable  for  high  third  grade — Easy. 

Rhyming  Words.  Xo.  2153 — Harter  School  Supply  Co. 
Descriptive  Silhouettes,  No.  2004 — Harter  School  Supply  Co. 
Tablet  Pictures,  Xo.  2029 — Harter  School  Supply  Co. 
Silent  Reading  Seat  Work,  Xo.  S33S — Milton  Bradley  Co. 
Illustrated  Stories,  Set  Xo.  508 — Beckley-Cardy  Co. 
Following  Printed  Directions,  Set  Xo.  504 — Beckley-Cardy  Co. 

Material  Suitable  for  high  third  grade — Average. 

Classifying  Words,  Xo.  2008 — Harter  School  Supply  Co. 
The  Toy  Store,  Xo.  2071 — Harter  School  Supply  Co. 

Thought  Questions  and  Answers.  Xo.  2  003 — Harter  School  Supply  Co. 

Self  Verifying  Seat  Work,  Xo.  SO 3 3 — Milton  Bradley  Co. 

Tablet  Pictures,  Xo.  2  02  9 — Harter  School  Supply  Co. 

Study  Period  Projects,  Grade  III — Laidlaw  Bros. 

Mother  Goose  Drawing.  R910 — Plymouth  Press. 

Perfo  Seat  Work.  R9  4S — Plymouth  Press. 

Silent  Reading  and  Xumber  Work — A.  Flanagan. 

^Material  suitable  for  high  third  grade — Difficult. 

Character  Chats,  Xo.  21S9 — Harter  School  Supply  Co. 
The  Grocery  Store,  Xo.  2  06  7 — Harter  School  Supply  Co. 
Xoah's  Ark— Plymouth  Press. 


2.    Original  Material — Third  Grade. 

Material  suitable  for  low  third — Easy. 

Finding  Small  Words  in  Large  Ones. 

Material:  Cards  on  which  a  single  word  like  '  carpenter"  or  "com- 
bination" is  printed. 

Method:  Child  writes  on  the  board  all  the  words  he  can  make  from 
the  given  word.    Places  the  given  word  at  top  of  list. 

Riddle  Stories. 

Material:  1.  Cards  describing  some  character  in  a  well-known 
child's  story. 

Ex.    I  am  a  little  girl. 

I  went  into  the  woods  to  see  my  grandmother. 
I  brought  her  some  good  things  to  eat. 
Who  am  I? 

2.    Cards  containing  answer  to  question  at  end  of  each  story. 

Ex.    Little  Red  Riding  Hood. 

Method:  Child  may  place  card  containing  answer  at  the  end  and 
may  draw  a  picture  of  Red  Riding  Hood. 

I  Went.    I  Saw. 

Material:  Printed  slips  containing,  "I  went".  T  saw".  Other  slips 
of  same  width  on  which  are  printed  '  to  the  circus",  "to  the  lake", 
"a  man  fishing",  "  a  clown  laughing",  etc. 
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Method:  Child  takes  slip  "I  went"  and  places  under  it  all  slips 
that  belong  there.    Does  the  same  for  "I  saw/' 

AVhat  They  Like. 

Material:  Separate  slips  on  which  are  printed:  "A  mother  likes", 
"A  boy  likes",  "A  horse  likes",  etc.  Selective  slips  containing: 
"to  help  children",  "to  blow  soap  bubbles",  "to  eat  grass",  etc. 

Method:    Place  "selective  slips"  under  correct  "like  slips." 


Material  suitable  for  low  third — Average. 

Answering  Questions  of  General  Knowledge. 

Material:    Cards  numbered  and  each  containing  one  question. 

Ex.    1.    How  many  months  in  the  year? 
2.    Why  do  we  need  the  sun? 

Method:  Child  reads  question.  Puts  down  the  number  and  writes 
the  answer.  Teacher  may  have  answer  on  back  of  card  and  let 
child  check  himself. 

Clear  ThinMng  Games. 

Material:     Card  with  numbered  questions  of  following  order: 

1.  Is  four  a  larger  number  than  seven? 

2.  Are  horses  faster  than  trains?  Etc. 

Method:  Child  puts  down  number  and  writes  "yes"  or  "no." 
Checks  afterward  by  looking  on  back  of  card  for  answer. 

Material:  Card  having  three  columns  of  words.  Each  column 
numbered. 

12  3 

dog  king  pie 

cat  queen  violet 

skates  fish  daisy 

cow  prince  pansy 

Method:  Child  puts  down  number  of  column  and  writes  under  it 
the  word  or  words  out  of  place. 

Material:  Cards  bearing  mixed  sentences  to  be  arranged  into  good 
sentences. 

Ex.  the  on  ships  sea  sail. 
Method:    Child  writes  sentence  in  proper  order. 

Arranging  Words  Under  Proper  Headings. 

Material:  Cards  bearing  titles  of  "Animals",  "Toys",  "Games",  etc. 
Smaller  cards  on  which  are  w^ritten  such  nouns  as  "dog",  "top", 
"tag". 

Method:  Child  takes  title  cards  and  puts  the  smaller  cards  under 
proper  heading. 

Animals  Toys  Games 

dog  top  tag 

Material  suitable  for  low  third — Difficult — Also  suitable  for  high  third — 
Easy. 
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Keading  Game. 

Material:  Envelope  containing  two  mounted  pictures  and  twelve 
sentences.    Six  sentences  are  about  one  picture,  six  about  another. 

Method:  Child  takes  one  picture  and  under  it  must  place  the  six 
separate  sentences  that  make  up  the  connected  story  suggested 
by  the  picture.    Does  the  same  for  the  other  picture. 

Questions  on  Material  l*revioosly  Head. 

Material:    Paper  on  which  children  write  their  questions. 

Method:  Questions  may  be  answered  in  oral  language  period.  Chil- 
dren may  vote  to  determine  who  asked  best  questions. 

To  Test  Addition  or  Subtraction. 

Material: 


Strip 


i  6 

3 

1  7 

9 

1  13 

12 

Slip 


6  6 

7  7 


13 


Strip  divided  into  half-inch  divisions.  Different  combinations  put 
in  with  answers.  Leave  one-half  inch  empty  between  each  com- 
bination. 

Make  slip  to  fit  over  strip  and  arrange  so  as  to  run  back  and 
forth.  Cut  two  oblongs  in  slip.  One  oblong  shows  example  only. 
The  other  shows  example  and  answer. 

Method:  Child  runs  slip  to  oblong  that  shows  example  only. 
6 

7    He  says  the  answer.     Runs  next  oblong  over  example  and 

checks  on  his  answer  6 


13 
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Number  Puzzles. 

Material:  A  square  of  cardboard  2''  x  2''  containing  the  sum  of  a 
combination.  Smaller  squares  1''  x  1''  containing  addends  that 
make  the  sum. 


2 

3 

1 

7 

5 

4 

6 

2 

3 

1 

7 

5 

4 

6 

Method:     Put  three  or  four  sets  in  one  envelope.    In  another  en- 
velope have  strips  showing  sums  and  their  addends. 
Child  may  get  the  second  envelope  and  check  himself. 

Material  suitable  for  high  third — Difficult. 
Clown  Game. 

Material:  1,  Clown  face  drawn  on  cardboard.  2.  Hooks  attached 
and  each  hook  numbered  from  one  to  ten.  3.  Cards  containing 
multiplication  facts. 

Method:  Three  children  play.  Two  are  supplied  with  ten  rings 
each.  One  is  score-keeper  and  has  a  card  containing  multiplication 
facts  of  whatever  number  they  decide  to  multiply  by.  If  "four"  is 
decided  on,  one  boy  throws  his  ring.  If  he  rings  number  nine, 
he  says  "thirty-six".  Score-keeper  consults  card.  If  answer  is 
correct,  that  child  gets  a  score  of  "thirty-six".  Child  getting 
highest  score  after  all  rings  have  been  thrown  wins.  A  wrong 
answer  means  no  score. 

Language  Story  Cards. 

Material:  Picture  that  tells  a  story  is  mounted  on  cardboard. 
Phrases  to  be  used  in  writing  the  story  suggested  by  the  picture 
are  written  below. 

Ex.  "the  little  squirrel",  "playing  with",  "on  a  stump",  "pretty 
girl",  etc. 

Method:    Child  writes  story  suggested  by  phrases  and  picture. 

VI.     OUTGROWTHS  OF  PROJECTS  INVOLVING  USE  OF  ART  IVIATERIALS 

A  large  number  of  the  self-directed  activities  of  children  involve  the  use 
of  materials  such  as  paint,  clay,  paper,  etc.  It  is  necessary,  however,  that 
such  work  carried  on  by  the  children  while  another  group  is  working  with  the 
teacher  should  be  relatively  quiet  work.  Painting,  cutting  for  posters  or  indi- 
vidual booklets,  drawing,  sewing  and  use  of  clay  may  well  be  used  by  groups 
or  individuals  as  needs  demand.  It  is  better  to  limit  the  use  of  wood  and 
large  construction  work  such  as  building  playhouses,  tents  and  circus  wagons, 
making  larger  paper  costumes,  etc.,  to  the  free  work  period  when  the  neces- 
sary noise  of  hammers,  saws,  etc.,  will  not  interfere  with  the  more  quiet  group 
activities  such  as  reading  and  number  games. 
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The  teacher's  plan  of  handling  materials  used  in  the  self-directed  work 
of  the  children  must  vary  with  her  ability  to  see  that  right  habits  are  formed. 
Some  teachers  can  encourage  varied  group  and  individual  activities  with  suc- 
cess. Others  must  limit  the  work  and  have  fewer  activities  and  more  frequent 
changes  in  order  to  insure  proper  habits. 

There  are  many  valuable  activities  connected  with  group  and  individual 
work,  but  any  reference  to  projects  which  have  been  successfully  carried  out 
in  a  classroom  is  suggestive  only,  and  is  intended  to  help  the  teachers  find 
purposeful  occupations  connected  with  their  own  work  rather  than  to  lead 
them  to  try  to  reproduce  the  work  of  some  other  class. 

For  further  suggestions  regarding  projects  see  Kindergarten-Primary 
Course  of  Study  for  the  San  Francisco  Schools. 


Vn.  SOURCES  OF  SUPPLY  OF  PUBLISHED  MATERIALS  MENTIONED 

Following  are  the  names  of  houses  which  publish  the  materials  men- 
tioned in  the  suggestive  lists.  Most  of  the  publications  listed  may  be  obtained 
at  local  educational  supply  houses.  New  material  is  constantly  being  put  on 
the  market  and  should  be  judged  according  to  standards  in  this  booklet. 

Laidlaw  Bros.,  Chicago,  111. 
Beckley-Cardy  Co.,  Pub.,  Chicago,  111. 

Harter  School  Supply  Co.,  2  045  E.  71st  St.,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 
Milton  Bradley  Co.,  55  4  Mission  St.,  San  Francisco. 
Plymouth  Press,  7850-56  Lowe  Ave.,  Chicago,  111. 
Rand-McNally  Co.,  55  9  Mission  St.,  San  Francisco. 
Winston  Co.,  Pub.,  1006-1016  Arch  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Hall,  McCreery  Co.,  Chicago,  111. 
Ideal  School  Supply  Co.,  Chicago,  111. 
A.  Flanagan  Pub.  Co.,  Chicago,  111, 
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FOREWORD 

— 

The  most  imporcinr  thing  bo.irds  of  educition.  school  administtators,  super- 
visors and  teachers  can  do  for  the  child  is  to  provide  him  with  an  environmenc 
favorable  to  the  right  kind  and  amount  of  growth.  No  one  can  reach  across 
into  the  personality  of  the  child  and  "mold  it."  The  environment,  however, 
can  be  "loaded"  so  the  child  in  it  will  reaa  in  a  way  to  develop  him  advan- 
tageously for  himself  and  for  others.  The  modern  schoolroom  in  its  structure 
and  form,  in  its  furnimre  and  equipment,  should  provide  the  child  with  what- 
ever he  needs  for  proper  growth.  The  San  Francisco  Board  of  Education  has 
made  a  serious  attempt  to  make  such  provision  in  the  classrooms  in  the  new 
elementary^  school  buildings.  This  booklet  has  been  prepared  by  Miss  J.  L.  Hahn. 
Direaor  of  Kindergarten-Primary  Education,  San  Francisco  Public  Schools,  for 
the  purpose  of  setting  forth  by  pictures  and  statements  some  facts  concerning  a 
better  chance  for  education  now  furnished  the  children  in  the  kindergarten  and 
primary  grades. 

J.  M.  GwiXN, 

Superintendent  of  Schools. 


April,  192" 
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FURNISHING  THE  SETTING  FOR  AN  ACTIVITY  PROGRAM  IN  THE 
KINDERGARTEN  AND  PRIMARY  GRADES 
SAN  FRANCISCO  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS 
1927 

I. 

INTRODUCTION 

In  the  accomplishment  of  an  activity  program  of  work  in  kindergarten  and 
primary  grades,  buildings,  furniture,  equipment  and  supplies  play  an  important 
part.  When  the  present  Course  of  Study  for  kindergarten  and  primary  grades 
was  adopted  in  August,  1924,  adaptations  in  room  arrangement,  furniture, 
equipment  and  supplies  were  necessary  in  order  to  provide  desirable  working 
conditions.  A  $12,000,000  bond  issue  for  new  school  buildings  made  it  pos- 
sible for  us  to  look  forward  to  kindergarten  and  primary  rooms  built  to  meet 
the  needs  of  young  children.  A  few  years  must  elapse,  however,  before  these 
buildings  could  be  completed,  and  in  the  meantime,  changes  had  to  be  made  in 
existing  schoolroom  surroundings. 

II. 

CHANGES  MADE  IN  KINDERGARTEN  AND  PRIMARY  ROOMS  IN 
SCHOOLS  ALREADY  BUILT  IN  AUGUST,  1924 

Although  some  first  grade  classrooms  were  equipped  with  chairs  and  tables, 
practically  all  of  the  second  and  third  grade  classrooms  were  furnished  with 
desks  screwed  to  the  floor  in  rows.  It  was  impossible  to  remove  all  desks  and 
replace  them  with  chairs  and  tables.  In  order  that  there  might  be  as  much 
free  floor  space  as  possible  and  that  space  might  be  left  in  the  front  of  the 
room  for  a  group  of  small  chairs,  the  desks  in  the  primary  classrooms  were 
moved  into  a  hollow  square  formation,  leaving  the  center  and  front  of  the 
room  open.  All  extra  desks  were  also  removed. 

Two  tables  were  furnished  to  each  primary  class  for  reading  or  library 
tables.  These  were  placed  in  the  center  of  the  open  space,  and  several  small 
chairs  were  grouped  about  them.  Two  tables  w-ere  furnished  to  each  room  for 
daily  supplies — "Help  Yourself"  table,  as  this  was  called.  Fifteen  chairs  were 
added  in  each  primary  grade  for  group  reading,  etc.,  in  the  front  of  the  room. 
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Primary  Room  Showing  Hollow  Square  Formation  in 

Rooms  Having  Fixed  Desks 
Plan  drawn  by  L.  A.  Loustau,  student  Polytechnic  High  School 
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As  additional  materials  were  added  to  our  supply  list,  the  problem  of 
storage  facilities  pressed  upon  us.  A  movable  cabinet  was  devised,  and  two 
of  these  were  furnished  to  each  primary  classroom  in  a  number  of  old  buildings. 


Movable  Cabinet  in  a  Primary  Classroom 


The  general  use  of  kalsomine  paint  in  all  kindergarten  and  primary  grades 
necessitated  some  kind  of  painting  easel.  Wall  board  cut  into  strips  21/2x6 
feet,  or  2i/^  x  3  feet,  and  placed  upon  the  chalk-rail,  served  as  easels. 

These  were  covered  with  paper  or  oil  cloth,  and  large  sheets  of  newspaper 
12x18  inches  were  fastened  to  the  top  with  clothes  pins  or  thumb  tacks.  Long- 
handled  paint  brushes  were  furnished  for  this  work.  A  double-faced  easel  was 
later  devised,  and  these  are  constantly  being  made  by  the  Manual  Training 
Department  of  our  High  Schools. 


Painting  Easel 
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The  introduaion  of  work  with  wood  brought  the  need  for  some  sort  of 
work  bench.  Some  discarded  science  tables  from  one  of  the  high  schools  were 
cut  down  to  the  proper  height  and  made  very  satisfaaory  work  benches  because 
of  the  hard  top  and  the  drawers  for  tools. 


Wood-work  Table — Primary  Grade 


An  enterprising  kindergarten  teacher  invented  a  low  work  bench  for  the 
use  of  the  kindergarten  children,  which  also  proved  very  satisfactory. 


Kindergarten  Work  Bench 


Tables  of  various  kinds  have  also  been  adapted  to  this  purpose.  No  work 
bench  has,  as  yet,  been  standardized. 
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III. 

KINDERGARTEN-PRIMARY  ROOMS  IN  NEW  SCHOOLS 

Our  new  buildings  have  every  facility  for  the  work  of  young  children.  Each 
new  twenty-six  classroom  building  has  two  kindergarten  rooms  and  twelve 
primary  rooms  (1st,  2nd  and  3rd  grades).  Each  kindergarten  and  primary 
classroom  has  an  alcove  adjoining  the  main  classroom. 

The  description  of  special  features  follows: 
1.    KINDERGARTEN  ROOMS: 

a.  Blackboard:  Blackboards  are  3'  in  height  above  chalk-rail  and  placed 
at  one  end  of  room  and  at  the  side  opposite  the  windows.  Top  of  chalk-rail 
21"  above  the  floor. 

b.  Pinning  areas:  Cork  carpet  is  placed  on  all  pinning  areas  as  follows: 

In  place  of  blackboards  on  the  remaining  sides  of  room  and  on  wall 
areas  of  alcoves. 

Above  all  blackboards  to  height  of  20''. 

Ber^-een  chalk-rail  and  base-board  in  places  not  otherwise  occupied  by 
radiators,  cubicles,  etc. 

c.  Cabinets,  Lockers,  Cubicles,  etc.: 

There  are  36  cubicles,  with  sliding  doors,  in  each  room.  The  dimensions 
of  these  cubicles  are  approximately  24"  high,  16"  deep  and  14"  wide. 
These  are  placed  at  the  end  of  the  alcove  and  under  chalk-rail  in  furred 
space  between  classroom  and  corridor,  and  if  necessary,  at  one  end  of 
room  and  any  unoccupied  space  in  the  coat  room.  These  cubicles  are 
one  tier  in  height  and  are  placed  as  near  the  floor  as  possible.  This 
requires  a  base-board  in  the  room  and  alcove  not  to  exceed  4".  Addi- 
tional cubicles,  if  necessary  to  make  up  the  36.  are  provided  in  movable 
units  of  4. 


Kindergarten  Rest  Period  (Sote  built-in  cubicles) 
I  13  ] 
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Cabinets:  Cabinets  for  teachers'  use  are  placed  in  the  kindergarten  room  and 
coat  room.  The  compartments  of  these  cabinets  with  shding  doors, 
are  in  two  tiers.   The  dimensions  of  the  compartments  are  approxi- 
mately 12''  high,  28''  long  and  16"  deep. 


Teachers'  Cabinets  and  Children's  Lavatory 
IN  A  Kindergarten  Room 

Teachers'  Locker: 

Two  lockers  for  the  teachers'  personal  use  are  placed  off  the  coat  room. 

Elearic  Outlet:   Outlet  is  placed  in  alcove  and  in  coat  room  near  sink. 

Plumbing  Fixtures: 

There  is  a  small  lavatory  23"  high  in  each  kindergarten,  and,  where 
kindergartens  are  not  adjoining  the  general  toilets,  one  small  toilet 
fixture.  A  drinking  fountain  is  placed  in  corridor  adjacent  to  kinder- 
gartens— height  23''. 

Clothes  Pole: 

Coat  rooms  are  provided  with  a  clothes  pole  at  least  10'  long,  with 
hangers  for  the  children's  wraps.   A  strip  is  also  provided  for  coat 
and  hat  hooks. 
2.    PRIMARY  CLASSROOMS:— Grades  1,  2  and  3. 

a.  Blackboard  3'  high  on  one  end  and  the  side  opposite  windows. 

Top  of  chalk-rail: — 1st  grade — 21"  2nd  grade — 23"  3rd  grade — 26" 
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A  Primary  Class  Room 
vSAn  Francisco  Pu5lic  Schools 
JoHM  Reid  Jk  Architlct 
June.  1"  1925 
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b.  Pinning  Areas: 

Cork  carpet  is  placed  above  blackboards  to  height  of  20'',  and  below  the 
chalk-rail  level  in  spaces  not  otherwise  occupied  by  cubicles,  etc.  Pinning 
carpet  is  placed  on  all  other  walls  of  the  room  not  occupied  by  black- 
boards, to  extend  from  base-board  to  height  determined  by  the  pinning 
strip  above  the  blackboard. 

The  free  walls  of  the  alcove  are  covered  with  cork  carpet  to  a  height 
determined  in  the  classroom  proper. 

c.  Cabinets,  Lockers,  Cubicles,  etc.: 

Cubicles:  36  cubicles  are  provided  for  each  primary  room.  In  the  alcove 
they  are  placed  only  on  the  outer  wall  side.  They  are  placed  under 
chalk-rail  in  furred  space  between  classroom  and  corridor,  and  some  are 
placed  in  the  coat  room.  Cubicles  are  approximately  2'  high,  14"  wide 
and  16''  deep. 

Cabinets:  Cabinets  are  placed  in  the  coat  rooms  and  are  same  as  specified 
for  kindergarten.  They  are  placed  so  that  there  will  be  a  clearance  from 
the  floor  of  about  4'  6". 

Teachers'  Locker:  Each  cloak  room  has  built-in  locker  for  teachers'  per- 
sonal use. 

Material  Locker:  There  is  provided  in  the  alcove  a  locker  for  materials. 
This  is  30"  wide,  24"  deep,  and  provided  with  movable  shelves. 

d.  Plumbing  Fixtures: 

A  small  sink,  12"xl6",  with  drainboard,  is  placed  in  the  alcove  in 
each  primary  classroom. 


Sink  in  the  Alcove  of  a  Primary  Classroom 
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Block  Building  in  a  Kindergarten 


A  Kindergarten  Doll  Corner 
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IV. 

STANDARD  EQUIPMENT  FOR  NEW  KINDERGARTEN  AND 
PRIMARY  CLASSROOMS 

1.  Tables  and  chairs  for  all  kindergarten,  1st,  2nd  and  3rd  grade  classrooms. 
Kindergarten  tables — 19"  and  21''. 

Primary  grade  tables — 21",  23''  and  25". 

Each  table  seats  two  children.  Tables  have  no  drawers,  because  each  child 
has  individual  cabinet  in  wall  for  his  belongings.  25"  tables  used  in  3rd 
grade  classrooms  have  ink  wells. 

Chairs — Mosher  type. 

Kindergarten  chairs — 10"  and  12". 

Primary  grade  chairs — 12"  and  14". 

2.  Additional  kindergarten  equipment. 
Piano — small. 

Sand  table. 
Large  floor  blocks. 
Clay  jar. 
Metal  triangle. 

Box  Mailman's  beads  and  laces. 

Assortment  of  small  blocks  to  supplement  building. 

The  school  itself  furnishes  the  following  kindergarten  equipment: 
Doll  furniture  for  doll  corner. 
Band  instruments. 
Victrola. 
Aquarium. 

V. 

SUPPLIES 

Supplies  for  kindergarten,  1st,  2nd  and  3rd  grade  classes  were  added  grad- 
ually as  the  Course  of  Study  expanded  and  new  materials  were  needed.  All 
kindergarten-primary  supplies  are  now  ordered  on  a  kindergarten-primary 
requisition  blank,  praaically  the  same  supplies  being  furnished  to  kindergarten, 
1st,  2nd  and  3rd  grades  classes  (with  the  few  exceptions  marked  for  kinder- 
gartens only)  . 

Certain  permanent  supplies  are  added  each  term,  until  the  full  quota  is 
reached. 

Perishable  supplies  are  allotted  by  unit  per  class,  school  or  child.  The  list 
that  follows  has  developed  over  a  three-year  period,  and  although  minor 
changes  are  made  each  year  to  meet  new  needs,  the  list  answers  all  purposes 
satisfactorily. 
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SAN  FRANCISCO  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS,  SUPPLIES  FOR  KINDERGARTEN 
1ST,  2ND  AND  3rd  grades 


ARTICLE 


UNIT 


AMOUNT  ALLOWED 


Bails,  rubber 
5 -inch 

Balls,  soccer 

Brushes,  large, 
long-handled 

Brushes,  camel's  hair 

Clay  flour 

Crayons,  large,  hexagonal,  waxed. 


B,  Y,  G,  R,  O,  Black 

Fasteners,  paper,  l/^-inch 
Fasteners,  paper,  l/2-inch 
Glue,  Le  Page's,  14 -pint 
Hammers 


Ink,  stamp  pad 

Matting  strips 

Nails,  flat  head,  %-inch 

Nails,  flat  head,  1-inch 

Needles,  crewel,  No.  7 

Needles,  darner,  No.  1 

Oilcloth 

Paper,  bogus,  12''  x  18" 

Paper,  colored,  construaion, 
9"x  12" 

Paper,  colored,  poster 
paper,  9"  x  12" 

Paper — crepe  (assorted  colors) 

Paper — foolscap — unruled 

Paper — Manila — 4-inch  width 

Paper — Manila — 6-inch  width 

Paper — Manila 
24"  width 


1  per  school  per  year  until  every  class 
1     has  one 

1     1  per  school  per  year  until  every  class 
has  one 

2  doz.  per  school  per  term  until  every 
dozen     class  has  1  doz.  Then  2  per  class  per 

term  for  replacement 
dozen    7  doz.  per  school  per  term  until  every 

class  has  2  doz. 
pkgs.     10  to  20  pkgs.  per  school  per  term 

2    doz.   per   kindergarten   class  per 
dozen  term 

boxes     1  per  class  per  term 

boxes     1  per  class  per  term 

can     1  per  kindergarten  per  term 

dozen     1  doz.  per  school  per  term  until  each 
class  has  1^  doz. 

bottles    As  desired 

36  per  kindergarten  class 
lbs.     5  lbs.  per  class  per  term 
lbs.     5  lbs.  per  class  per  term 
pkgs.     2  pkgs.  per  class  per  term 
pkgs.     2  pkgs.  per  class  per  term 

yds.  4  yds.  per  kindergarten  for  clay  table 
pkgs.     1  per  class  per  term 

1  pkg.  per  class  per  term 

pkgs. 

1  pkg.  per  class  per  term 

pkgs. 

rolls    6  rolls  per  class  per  term 

pkgs.     2  pkgs.  per  3d  grade  class  per  term 

rolls     1  roll  per  each  1st  grade  class  per  term 

rolls     1  roll  per  each  2nd  and  3rd  grade 
class  per  term 

I/2  as  many  rolls  per  term  per  school 
rolls     as  there   are  kindergarten   and  pri- 
mary classes 
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ARTICLE 


UNIT 


AMOUNT  ALLOWED 


Paper — Manila 
Drawing,  12''  x  18'' 

Paper  holders,  24" 

1  for  large  roll  of  Manila 


pkgs.     1  pkg.  per  class  per  school 

1  per  school  per  term  until  each  kinder- 
garten and  primary  class  room  has  one 


Paper — news — 18"  x  24"  pkgs. 

Paper — tissue — 20"  x  30" 

(assorted  colors)  quire 

Paint — inside 

R,  G,  Wh,  Gr,  O,  Bl,  Y  1  pt. 

Paint,  kalsomine — yellow,  blue, 
green,  red,  orange,  white,  brown  pkgs. 


Paste,  powder 
1  gal.  to  sack 

Pencils,  beginners' 
Price  markers,  No.  700 
Sand 
Saws 


Scissors,  4 1/2 -inch  ^ 
blunt  point 


2  pkgs.  per  class  per  term 
1  quire  per  class  per  term 

1  pt.  per  class  per  term 

1  pkg.  of  each  color  per  class  per 
term 


1  pkg.  per  class  per  term;  more  if 
pkgs.  needed 

1  pencil  per  child  per  term 

1  per  school  per  term 

sac'cs     As  desired  to  replenish  sand  table 

1  doz.  per  school  per  term  until  each 
class  has  ^  doz. 

3  doz.  per  school  per  term  for  replace- 
pairs     ments,  1  per  child — maximum  equip 


Strips,  colored  paper,  1"  x  24" 

(assorted  colors)  pkgs. 

Strips,  flash  cardboard 

(200  per  pkg.)  pkgs. 

Tacks,  thumb,  100  in  box  boxes 

Thread,  warp,  brown  spools 

Thread,  white,  No.  20  spools 

Turpentine  pt. 

Wall  board,  2x6  feet  strips 

Wood  (mill  ends)  load 


Vi  pkg-  P^''  class  per  term 
Vi  pkg-  P^r  class  per  term 

2  boxes  per  class  per  term 

1  per  kindergarten  class 

2  per  class  per  term 

1  pt.  per  school  per  term 

1  strip  per  class ;  replacement  as  needed 

1  per  school  per  term 
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ELEMENTARY  SCHOOL  BUILDINGS  COMPLETED  SINCE  1923 

school  date  of  completion 

*Alamo   1926 

*Alvarado   1926 

*Bret  Harte  (Kindergarten-Primary  Annex)    .      .      .      .  1925 

Cabrillo   1925 

^Commodore  Sloat  (Kindergarten-Primary  Annex)     .      .  1927 

Dudley  Stone   1926 

*Edison   1927 

Edward  Robeson  Taylor   1924 

*F.  S.  Key  (Kindergarten-Primary  Annex)        ....  1927 

*GuADALUPE  (Kindergarten-Primary  Annex)     ....  1927 

*Hawthornl   1927 

*John  Muir   1928 

*Lafayette   1926 

*LeConte   1926 

^Madison  (Kindergarten-Primary  Annex)   1927 

*Parkside  (Kindergarten-Primary  Annex)   1927  . 

Pacific  Heights   1924 

^Raphael  Weill   1927 

*Sanchez   1927 

*Sherman   1928 

*Spring  Valley  (Kindergarten-Primary  Annex)     .      .      .  1926 

*Sunnyside   1927 

*West  Portal   1927 

Note:    Schools  marked  with  *  are  built  with  alcoves,  cabinets  and 

other  special  features  in  all  kindergarten,  1st,  2nd  and  3rd  grade  class- 
rooms. 

Other  elementary  schools  being  planned  now  or  in  process  of  con- 
struction are: 

Aptos  Elementary 

E.  R.  Taylor  (Kindergarten-Primary  Annex) 

Geary  Street  Elementary 

Jefferson  Annex 

Marina  Elementary 

Paul  Revere  Annex 

San  Miguel  ' 
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